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DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


I. 


ALEXANDER SELKIREK’S “ DESERT 
ISLAND.” 


ALEXANDER SELKIRK owes his immortality 
to Daniel Defoe, yet there is no good reason 
to suppose that Daniel Defoe had ever heard 
of him. In this simple statement one chal- 
lenges not so much tradition as a literary 
habit of referring to Selkirk as the prototype 
of Robinson:Crusoe. No one pretends that 
there is any resemblance—beyond the one 
fact of solitary residence—between the story 
of Selkirk on Juan Fernandez as told by 
himself and Captain Woodes Rogers, and the 
story of Crusoe as told by his creator Defoe. 
But the literary habit of relating Robinson 
Crusoe in direct kinship to Alexander Selkirk, 
of treating Selkirk as the “original” of 
Crusoe, has gained so much of weight and 
strength by repetition that it is universally 
accepted. The present writer accepted it 
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himself until he came to examine the history 
of Juan Fernandez as the unofficial base in 
the South Pacific of British privateers and 
West Indian buccaneers. It then came home 
to him that Juan Fernandez, so far from 
being a “‘ desert island,’ was almost as well 
known to English mariners as the Isle of 
Wight, and that Selkirk, marooned there at 
his own desire, had every reasonable prospect 
of not putting in more than a few months 
of solitary confinement. As it happened, 
luck was against him, and Woodes Rogers 
did not pick him up for four and a quarter 
years; that was Selkirk’s misfortune, upon 
which he had not calculated. But in the 
meanwhile, apart from solitude, he lived in 
no small comfort on a little island, well- 
wooded and well-watered, full of varied food, 
and enjoying one of the most perfect climates 
in the world. 

Selkirk, who was plucked out of Juan 
Fernandez in 1709, when Woodes Rogers’ 
little squadron called there for wood and 
water and a run ashore, as every British 
squadron always did call there while on its 
way up or down the West Coast of South 
America—Selkirk resumed his own profession 
of sailing-master, and came home to England 
with Rogers in 1711. An account of his 
residence on Juan Fernandez was given by 
Woodes Rogers in the story of his voyage, 
published in London in 1712. It is a very 
good story of a privateering cruise round 
the world, and one which reveals Woodes 
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Rogers as a model ship captain in a rude 
foul age. Some account of Selkirk was also 
given by Captain Edward Cook (one of 
Rogers’ officers) in his story of the voyage, 
also published in 1712. A year later, Dick 
Steele, who had the eye of a true journalist, 
got into contact with a rather disgruntled 
Selkirk, and made his four years and four 
months in Juan Fernandez the topic of a 
number of ‘The Englishman.’ That was in 
1713. Six years later Daniel Defoe published 
the first volume of ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ It 
may be—one cannot prove a negative—that 
Defoe in 1712 or 1713, immersed though he 
was in political controversy, and getting him- 
self committed to prison for libel, heard or 
read something of Selkirk, and made a note 
of his adventures for future use, as busy 
writers often do, and then forget all about 
their notes. For when Defoe, wearied of 
running aggressive periodicals like ‘The Re- 
view’ and its successor ‘The Mercator,’ 
settled down to compose the finest and most 
convincing desert island story in any language, 
he made no use at all of Selkirk’s experiences. 

Robinson Crusoe was wrecked on an un- 
inhabited and unknown island, as every hero 
of a desert island story ought to be. Selkirk 
was left ashore on Juan Fernandez at his 
own wish, because he could no longer endure 
existence as sailing-master to Captain Strad- 
ling of the Cinque Ports galley, one of the 
vessels in Dampier’s squadron. Crusoe’s 
island was off the coast of Venezuela, and 
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really deserted of man. Selkirk’s island was 
some three hundred miles off the coast of 
Chile, and so far was it from being deserted 
that it was the recognised privateers’ base, 
and was openly employed in that respect, 
greatly to the annoyance of the Spaniards 
on the mainland. Crusoe had nothing when 
he was cast up by the sea, though later he 
equipped himself most handsomely out of 
the wreck of his ship. Selkirk had what he 
was granted by Stradling: clothes and bed- 
ding, a firelock, some powder and _ bullets, 
tobacco, a hatchet, knife and kettle, a Bible, 
his mathematical instruments as a navigator, 
and a few books. But Selkirk, who had less 
in the way of equipment than Crusoe ac- 
quired, needed much less. He had not, as 
Crusoe had, to face a possible lifetime of 
solitude. Ships frequently called at Juan 
Fernandez, and Selkirk could always give 
himself up to a Spanish ship if he got tired 
of waiting for an English one. But he pre- 
ferred solitude to a Spanish prison, and 
always bolted to the mountain fastnesses of 
his island when Spaniards hove in sight. On 
the other hand, Robinson Crusoe, really flung 
up on a genuinely deserted island, waited 
twenty-five years before his solitude was 
broken by the arrival of Man Friday. Twenty- 
five years! And all the while he was living 
by himself, doing everything for himself, and 
notching off the slowly passing years on a 
pole. Daniel Defoe, who conceived Crusoe, 
and who has given us so convincing a wealth 
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of detail about Crusoe’s life on his island 
that we accept it as the real thing, told once 
for always, owed nothing to Selkirk, and 
acknowledges no debt to Selkirk. Seven 
years elapsed between the publication of 
Woodes Rogers’ brief account of how he had 
found Selkirk and the publication of ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe.’ Defoe did not need Selkirk’s 
story even for the small hint of a sailor man 
marooned in solitude on a desert island. 
Many sailors in the times of Defoe were 
marooned, by or without their permission, 
upon deserted islands. And Juan Fernandez, 
that unofficial base of privateers, was quite 
popular as a comfortable little South Sea 
Paradise upon which to be temporarily ma- 
rooned. Selkirk was by no means its first 
inhabitant. 

The geographical position of Juan Fer- 
nandez off the coast of Chile made it of as 
great strategical importance to British priva- 
teers in the later seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when upon their lawful or unlawful 
occasions in the South Pacific, as was Ber- 
muda in the North Atlantic. Every cruising 
voyage round the Horn and up the West 
Coast included one or more visits to Juan 
Fernandez. Every buccaneering raid from 
the West Indies, across the Isthmus of 
Panama, and thence down the West Coast, 
took cognisance of Juan Fernandez as a 
halting-place for rest and refreshment. The 
Spaniards, unable or unwilling to spend men 
and money upon fortifying and garrisoning 
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the island against the hated intruders who 
used it as their own, tried, by means not 
always effectual, to diminish its usefulness. 
The few goats put on shore by the original 
discoverer of the island and its first resident, 
had multiplied so enormously that privateers 
depended upon them for a supply of fresh 
meat just as they depended upon the natural 
resources of the island for wood and water. 
In an attempt to reduce the numbers of the 
goats, the Spaniards tried the effect of intro- 
ducing cats and, later, dogs. The cats had 
no influence on the supply of goats, though 
they did something to keep down the plague 
of rats which, escaping from ships, overran 
the island. Dogs were more effectual as goat- 
chasers in the valleys of an island which is 
the unsubmerged top of a range of mountains, 
yet even dogs could do little against goats 
among the rocky pinnacles of the hills. So 
the balance of Nature tended to become 
restored. The goats, diminished in numbers, 
remained lords of the heights; the cats kept 
down the rats until they were themselves 
fallen upon by the dogs; and the dogs had 
for prey all the other livestock on the island 
which they could come at. Ultimately, though 
several years after the residence of Selkirk, 
the supplies of available goat flesh became 
so hard to come by that they were hardly 
worth the attention of privateers, and Juan 
Fernandez reverted to its former sphere of 
usefulness as a safe base where there was 
abundance of wood and water, and space 
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whereon sea-worn mariners might stretch 
their ship-cramped legs. So to call it a 
desert island, and to look upon Alexander 
Selkirk’s sojourn upon it as something so 
striking and unusual as to impress itself 
upon Defoe’s memory for seven years, is to 
misapprehend entirely the part played by 
Juan Fernandez in our maritime history. 

We propose to take this little romantic 
island, some fifteen miles long and six miles 
broad, with its good harbour of Cumberland 
Bay and its almost ideal climate, and write 
something of the part which it has played in 
our sea history. Incidentally, Selkirk, upon 
whom immortality has been thrust, will be 
put in his proper place—as an incident. The 
active history of Juan Fernandez covers about 
one hundred years, and then, after a long 
obscurity of about a hundred and fifty years, 
the island flashed into importance again. 
For it was in Cumberland Bay that the 
German cruiser Dresden sought her last place 
of refuge from the British pursuers, and it 
is in Cumberland Bay that she lies now, sunk 
on 14th March 1915 by her own officers 
rather than submit to destruction’ by the 
British cruiser Glasgow. ‘There is nothing in 
history so permanent as geography. They 
are, indeed, inseparable parts of one indi- 
visible whole. 

Juan Fernandez was discovered in 1572 
by a Spanish pilot of that name, who is said 
to have established himself and others upon 
it, and sought to obtain a patent of possession. 
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In this he was not successful, and presently 
returned to the mainland, leaving behind 
him the ancestors of those goats which after- 
wards become so useful to the Spaniard’s 
enemies. A few Indians established a fishery 
about the year 1594, though not for long, 
and we do not get any evidence of residency 
on the island until thirty years later, when 
Jacques de Hermite put ashore three soldiers 
and three gunners, who, wearied of the sea, 
asked and obtained permission to remain. 
We have no record of what happened to 
them in that Capri of the South Pacific. 

The English period opened in 1680. It 
was in that year that the famous buccaneers 
of the West Indies made their first excursion 
southwards from Panama. The story of 
these non-Spanish, and notably English, ad- 
venturers in the West Indies covers several 
generations, and has been told soberly and 
extravagantly by many writers. They began 
as cattle hunters in Hispaniola (Hayti or 
Dominica), and supplied hides and dried beef 
(boucan) to the ships. From the French 
boucanier to the English buccaneer is but a 
step in pronunciation. Then the cattlemen, 
taking themselves to the sea, became flibus- 
tiers (English freebooters, French flibustiers, 
and Knglish again by corruption filibusters). 
As time went on, the buccaneers or flibustiers 
drew together in a confederation of Brethren 
of the Coast, established semi-independent 
states, and made war on their own account. 
Their story is full of details sordid and foul, 
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but one can understand how compelling for 
adventurous spirits was that Confederation 
of the Coast. There was fighting in plenty 
and plunder to season the fighting, and oppor- 
tunities sometimes for notoriety which ap- 
proached the dignity of fame. Buccaneering 
in these days, could it be revived, would be 
far more attractive than rum-running. It 
was in 1670 that the buccaneers, seeking fresh 
fields of war and conquest, made their way 
across the Isthmus of Darien and burst upon 
Panama. From the plundering of Panama 
to raiding down the West Coast of South 
America was but a step, and a natural step, 
especially as British ships, sailing from Eng- 
land, had set the fashion of raiding north- 
wards. One among the raiders from the 
north who achieved fame was William Dam- 
pier, a man more successful as a subordinate 
than as a commander. Though the buc- 
caneers had reached Panama ten years before, 
and realised that they had opened a gate 
into the South Seas, it was not until 1680 
that they fitted out a squadron of captured 
Spanish vessels and set forth upon the enter- 
prise of their dreams. What a game it must 
have been in those days when the seas were 
young to launch forth upon the unknown 
ways, and to plunder Spaniards with their 
own ships! 

Richard Sawkins, a valiant and able man, 
was chosen as chief commander, but, un- 
happily, was soon afterwards killed. Saw- 
kins, intelligent and humane, would have 
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made buccaneering comparatively respectable, 
and would have raised it from the depths to 
which it had been dragged by the ruffian 
Henry Morgan. After committing every crime 
and meanly defrauding his own followers, 
Morgan was knighted and made Deputy- 
Governor of Jamaica; Sawkins fell gallantly 
in battle. So are honours divided. To 
Sawkins succeeded, by election, Bartholomew 
Sharp, a man boastful and rapacious, who, 
after carrying through the South Sea raid, 
was tried for piracy in London, and acquitted 
from lack of evidence against him. 

The Sharp Expedition arrived at Juan 
Fernandez on Christmas Day 1680, where, 
amid the peaceful surroundings of that en- 
chanted island, Sharp was deposed from his 
command, and one Watling, an old privateer, 
elected in his stead. Sharp was subsequently 
reinstated, though Dampier says that neither 
in courage nor in conduct did he give satis- 
faction to his men. One trouble, inseparable 
from buccaneering and most privateering 
adventures, arose out of the incurable habit 
of the men to gamble with their gains both 
actual and prospective. Sharp and the party 
siding with him had won at dice all the 
money of the others, and experienced the 
usual lack of sympathetic understanding be- 
tween the Haves and the Have Nots. 

From this visit of the buccaneers to Juan 
Fernandez resulted the first “‘ monarch of all 
he surveyed ” in the story of the island. The 
appearance of Spanish ships caused the buc- 
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caneers hastily to depart, leaving behind 
them one William, a Muskito Indian, who 
had been busy hunting goats. We say the 
first, because the tale told by Spanish pilots 
of a previous “‘ Crusoe ’’—a properly wrecked 
Crusoe, too,—who lived by himself on the 
island for five years, is not supported by any 
evidence which can be checked. So we must 
take William as the first solitary resident, 
though the third in order of inhabitants, the 
earlier ones being Juan Fernandez himself 
and his friends, and the six soldiers and 
gunners landed by Jacques de Hermite. 

William stayed by himself, not unhappily, 
for rather more than three years, until he 
was taken off by the second buccaneer ex- 
pedition of 1684, which reached Juan Fer- 
nandez on 22nd March. The commanding 
officer was now John Cook, and there was 
with him the inevitable William Dampier. 
The association of Dampier with the island 
is extraordinarily persistent, and he crops up 
again and again in its story. He was there, 
as has been told, with the first buccaneer 
expedition of 1680, when William the Indian 
was left behind. He was there again with 
the second expedition, when William was 
picked up. He was commander of the squad- 
ron to which belonged the Cinque Ports 
galley from which Alexander Selkirk was 
decanted upon Juan Fernandez; and he was 
there, for the fourth and last time, as a 
subordinate officer to Woodes Rogers, when 
Selkirk was taken off. 
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William ‘‘ Crusoe,” who was able to tell 
his story to a brother Indian named Robin, 
suffered few hardships during his voluntary 
solitude. He was, it is true, left behind com- 
pulsorily, but he had many opportunities, 
had he chosen to take them, of giving him- 
self up to Spanish visitants. But whenever 
Spanish ships stopped, William vanished into 
a retreat of his among the hills, and defied 
all attempts of the Spaniards to find him. 
They knew that he was there. William was 
an ingenious person, and a more worthy 
protagonist of Robinson Crusoe than ever 
Selkirk proved himself to be. He started 
in business as a solitary with a musket, a 
knife, a small horn of powder, and a few 
shot. When his ammunition was expended, 
“he contrived by notching his knife to saw 
the barrel of his gun into small pieces, where- 
with he made harpoons, lances, hooks, and 
a long knife, heating the pieces first in the 
fire, and then hammering them out as he 
pleased with stones.” He made fishing-lines 
of the skins of seals cut into thongs. Half 
a mile from the sea-shore he built himself a 
hut, which he lined with goat-skins, and for 
bed he had a couch of sticks raised about two 
feet from the ground and spread with goat- 
skins. In fact, so resourceful a Crusoe had 
William become that he was able, when he 
sighted the ships of the buccaneers, to pre- 
pare for them a feast composed of three 
goats dressed with vegetables. Yet no one 
has put forward this excellent William, the 
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Muskito Indian, as the original begetter of 
Daniel Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. He has 
every bit as sound a claim as Alexander 
Selkirk, and was a much smarter desert island 
specialist than the dour and rather dull- 
witted Scot, upon whom fame has been un- 
deservedly thrust. 

The third buccaneer expedition of 1686 
into the South Seas was an imposing affair, 
when we remember how irregular and piratical 
the whole business was. Their fleet consisted 
of ten sail, manned by 960 adventurers, 
almost all HKuropeans, and commanded by 
Kdward Davis. The buccaneers had by their 
success gained the tribute of French recogni- 
tion as allies in the war with Spain, and 
Davis carried a French commission which 
must have amused him greatly. This fleet 
under. Davis, who called himself admiral, 
nearly fought a set action with a Spanish 
fleet, and would have fought had not the 
Spaniards refused battle. Thenceforward the 
South Seas were open to the raiders, and 
they did so well that by the time Davis 
arrived at the recognised base of Juan Fer- 
nandez, the share of each man in the plunder 
had reached, on paper, the sum of 5000 
pieces of eight (dollars). But the usual losses 
at play had enriched some of the adventurers, 
while others were left penniless. The fortu- 
nate ones made their way home with Knight 
to the West Indies, while those whose pockets 
had been emptied by dice set about the re- 
filling of them with more raids on the Spanish 
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settlements. Davis himself was with those 
who remained, sixty Englishmen and twenty 
Frenchmen, to challenge Fortune once again. 
For a year or more they maintained them- 
selves on and off the coast, and towards the 
end of 1697 were back once more at Juan 
Fernandez. In that island, beloved of sea- 
buffeted mariners, five of Davis’s men elected 
to remain. They had gamed away all their 
share of the common plunder, and “ were 
unwilling to return out of these seas as poor 
as they came in.” So, each of them with 
a negro attendant, and equipped with a 
canoe, arms, ammunition, tools, and a stock 
of maize, they set up their little community. 

Nothing was heard of the new settlement 
on Juan Fernandez for three years, until the 
English ship Welfare, Captain John Strong, 
arrived, and found four of the buccaneers 
living there comfortably enough. The fifth 
had given himself up to the Spaniards, who 
had landed and tried to discover the where- 
abouts of the remainder. The four embarked 
with Strong, taking with them their four 
black servants. It is possible that Defoe, 
when reading up the South Seas in search 
of local colour for ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ took 
from these buccaneers and their servants a 
hint, which blossomed into Man Friday. 
These buccaneers, turning to farming as all 
sailors love to do, had captured and bred a 
tame stock of three hundred goats, and had 
made for themselves underground retreats, 
to which they could resort with their belong- 
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ings whenever intrusive Spaniards counter- 
raided their island. By this time, 1690, the 
buccaneers had entirely withdrawn from the 
South Seas, and were nearing the end of their 
romantic Confederation. The regular Govern- 
ments of Hurope were growing tired of their 
depredations, and presently took steps to 
bring them from lawless independence to 
official subjection. 

It is not until 1704 that we come to William 
Dampier’s voyage, with its quarrels and dis- 
asters, from which the canny Scot, Alexander 
Selkirk, sought retreat by getting himself 
marooned on Juan Fernandez. The island 
was by this time as well known to English 
sailors as Bermuda or the Bahamas, and 
Selkirk knew perfectly well upon what he 
was adventuring. An ample food supply 
and a lovely climate were assured to him, 
and if he could avoid capture by the Spaniards, 
he would suffer from nothing worse than his 
own company. After months of William 
Dampier and of Stradling of the Cinque Ports 
galley (in which Selkirk was sailing-master), 
his own company seemed a pleasing change. 
He can never have expected to acquire cen- 
turies of fame by a residence which to him, 
and to other sailors of his generation, was 
no more than a frequently recurring incident 
in the history of Juan Fernandez. 

So Selkirk was put ashore, though at the 
last moment he repented of his desire for 
solitude, and asked to be permitted to change 
his mind. But Stradling seems to have been 
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as sick of Selkirk as Selkirk was of Stradling, 
and refused to have him back. Very shortly 
afterwards, the Cinque Ports galley, leaking 
like a basket, had to be run ashore and 
abandoned, so that while Selkirk was living 
in luxury on Juan Fernandez, his late cap- 
tain, with a few surviving messmates, toiled 
for four years as prisoners of the Spaniards 
at Lima. Selkirk, choosing more wisely than 
he knew, had got the better of the exchange, 
as have so many of his countrymen before 
and since. 

As a resourceful Crusoe, Selkirk compares 
unfavourably with his predecessor William, 
the Muskito Indian. For several months he: 
lived upon seals and shell-fish, wretched fare 
in an island of plenty, and suffered severely 
from the lack of bread and salt. William, 
had he hankered after salt, would have 
evaporated what he needed from the sea- 
water. After some months of self-imposed 
misery, Selkirk grew into a more worthy 
exponent of the desert island business. He 
was a young man of twenty-eight, strong 
and active, who, in order to save ammuni- 
tion, developed his natural speed of foot until 
he could chase and capture goats in their 
own chosen fastnesses. Woodes Rogers de- 
scribes how he saw Selkirk do it four years 
later, outstripping dogs and other men with 
a more than goat-like agility. Once this 
rapid movement of his took him over a 
precipice, where he would have left his broken 
bones had his fall not been softened by the 
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body of a goat seized on the hidden edge of 
the abyss. He surrounded himself with tamed 
cats to keep down the plague of rats, and 
collected together a colony of goats, nicking 
their. ears in cautious Scottish fashion as 
evidence of his proprietorship. Some of 
these marked goats were found more than 
thirty years later by Anson. Though not fit 
to hold a candle to Defoe’s Crusoe, Alexander 
Selkirk learned a lot in solitude, and towards 
the end “did no so badly.” When taken off 
by Woodes Rogers in 1709, he might have 
sat for the classical portrait of the real Robin- 
son Crusoe, clad as he was in goat-skins, 
with the long hair of his head and beard 
flowing over chest and shoulders. Twice 
during his term of residence he ran away 
and hid himself when Spaniards landed, and 
on one of these occasions he was perceived 
and nearly captured. 

For ten years after the departure of Selkirk 
we hear little of his ‘‘ desert island,” and 
it comes into the historical picture once more 
with the wreck of Shelvocke’s Speedwell in 
March 1720. It was on Juan Fernandez that 
Shelvocke built a pinnace out of the timbers 
and iron of the Speedwell, and tells us in his 
narrative, published in 1727, just how he 
did it. He was not a popular man with his 
subordinates, Shelvocke, and his narrative 
inspired one of them—William Betagh, his 
captain of marines, and formerly a purser in 
the Navy—to write and publish a counter- 
blast, in which Betagh calls Shelvocke a 
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drunkard, a liar, and a swindler, and traverses 
his account with a wearisome persistence in 
minute detail. According to Betagh, the 
wreck of the Speedwell was deliberately 
brought about by Shelvocke in order that 
he might rid himself of his co-partners in 
the privateering venture, and set up for him- 
self in the makeshift pinnace. Which sounds 
unlikely. The pinnace and a boat were 
built, the pinnace having two masts, and 
being of the burden of twenty tons. Eleven 
Englishmen of Shelvocke’s company and thir- 
teen Indians remained on the island when 
the new vessel, named the Recovery, departed 
on her round of adventure. Of these men 
left behind Betagh pleasantly remarks: “ He 
(Shelvocke) insinuates they who stayed be- 
hind were afraid to venture in the new bark ; 
I think it much more natural to suppose 
they had rather stay upon that island and 
trust to the mercies of Providence than be 
made the certain tools of Shelvocke’s tyranny 
and self-interest.” 

How much this hospitable little base of 
Juan Fernandez meant to English ships storm- 
wracked and disease-smitten on the long 
voyage down the East Coast of South America 
and round the dreaded Horn stands out in 
colours unmistakeable from the narrative of 
Anson’s voyage compiled by Richard Walter, 
chaplain to the Centurion. The men of 
Anson’s squadron would not have lived to 
complete their voyage round the world had 
they lacked the rest and refreshment of 
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Selkirk’s ‘desert island.” Mr Walter tells 
the terrible story of the first few months of 
that voyage. How the ships of the squadron, 
buffeted for weeks off Tierra del Fuego and 
to the south of Cape Horn, were smitten by 
a specially deadly and purulent form of 
scurvy. The medical supplies of the expedi- 
tion had been shamefully stinted, and large 
numbers of the men, especially the marines, 
were past work, and invalided before being 
allowed to join. The death-rate on board 
the ships was frightful. During April 1741, 
while struggling to weather the Horn, the 
Centurion, of four hundred seamen and a 
complement of marines, lost forty-three from 
scurvy. In May the losses were nearly twice 
as heavy, and by the ninth of June, when 
at last Juan Fernandez hove in sight, over 
two hundred men had died in this one vessel. 
“In this desponding condition, with a crazy 
ship, a great scarcity of fresh water, and a 
crew so universally diseased that there were 
not above ten foremast men in a watch cap- 
able of doing duty, and even some of these 
lame and unable to go aloft—under these 
disheartening circumstances we stood to the 
westward, and on the 9th of June, at day- 
break, we at last discovered the long-wished- 
for island of Juan Fernandez... . For by 
this time we were reduced to so helpless a 
condition that out of two hundred and odd 
men which remained alive we could not, 
taking all our watches together, muster hands 
enough to work the ship in an emergency, 
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though we included the officers, their ser- 
vants, and the boys.” And for the squadron 
of Commodore Anson, thus reduced to ex- 
tremity, and split into tossing dying frag- 
ments, the Spaniards, forewarned, were on 
the sharp look-out. But for Juan Fernandez 
not a man could have come through alive, 
save as a Spanish prisoner. 

What the lovely island meant to the 
stricken men, Mr Walter tells us without 
disguise. ‘‘ The aspect of this country would 
at all times have been extremely delightful ; 
but in our distressed condition, languishing 
as we were for the land and its vegetable 
productions (an inclination constantly attend- 
ing every stage of the sea-scurvy), it is scarcely 
credible with what eagerness and transport 
we viewed the shore, and with how much 
impatience we longed for the greens and 
other refreshments which were then in sight, 
and particularly the water, for of this we 
had been confined to a very sparing allow- 
ance a considerable time. . .. Those only 
who have endured a long series of thirst can 
judge of the emotion with which we eyed a 
large cascade of the most transparent water 
which poured itself from a rock near a hun- 
dred feet high into the sea at a small distance 
from the ship. Even those amongst the 
diseased who were not in the very last stages 
of the distemper, though they had been long 
confined to their hammocks, exerted the 
small remains of strength that were left 
them, and crawled up to the deck to feast 
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themselves with this reviving prospect.” It 
was in Cumberland Bay that the Centurion 
found her port after stormy seas, that Cum- 
berland Bay in which the German cruiser 
Dresden was sunk nearly two centuries later. 
That island which had so many times 
served the needs of privateers and buccaneers 
now took the Royal Navy to its gracious 
bosom, and refreshed their bodies and souls. 
Upon its abundance of water, fresh vege- 
tables, and fish Mr Walter dilates gratefully, 
and mentions more especially “‘ one delicacy 
in greater perfection, both as to size, flavour, 
and quantity, than is perhaps met with in 
any other part of the world. This was sea 
crayfish. They generally weighed eight or 
nine pounds apiece, were of a most excellent 
taste, and lay in such abundance near the 
water’s edge that the boat-hooks often struck 
into them in putting the boat to and from the 
shore.” Read Mr Walter, and then ask your- 
selves if Alexander Selkirk—a sailing-master 
who had studied the South Seas—merited 
posthumous fame for getting himself put 
ashore on this earthly paradise of an island. 
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II. 
NESTOR AND NEPTUNE. 


THe Nestor of Elizabethan seamen, the star 
of first magnitude in a glittering constellation 
of mariners, was John Hawkins. For a whole 
generation in the eyes of his contemporaries 
he outshone all rivals. Neptune, the God of 
the Sea, the incomparable adventurer, was 
Francis Drake. Drake was always the adven- 
turer, the upstart, the savage egotist, the 
seeker after gold and fame for his own ends. 
So he appeared to Elizabeth’s statesmen and 
to his rivals, and so, in the working out of his 
destiny, he made many enemies and few 
friends. Hawkins, the selfless patriot, lavished 
the best years of his life in the service of an 
ungrateful mistress ; he poured out his health 
and private fortune upon her Navy, and made 
it, during the fifteen years which preceded 
1588, the best equipped sea force which had 
ever been commissioned in European waters. 
Then, as second in command to the Lord 
High Admiral, Hawkins, the organiser of vic- 
tory, enjoyed the unique privilege of wielding 
in war the weapon which his hands had forged. 
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In the popular imagination of to-day, 
Drake has supplanted Hawkins. It is Drake’s 
statue, not that of John Hawkins, which 
stands upon the Hoe at Plymouth, and looks 
proudly out over the imperial Sound. The 
reversal in the fame of these two men is 
natural, inevitable. Genius—and Drake be- 
yond question possessed genius,—given time, 
will always dominate talent. For genius not 
only wins through by virtue of its imperish- 
able vitality; genius collects legends about 
its skirts which talent and devoted national 
service can never do. In popular imagination 
Drake is the heroic figure of his age. His 
voyage round the world, his buccaneering 
exploits upon the Spanish Main, most of all, 
perhaps, that legendary game of bowls on 
Plymouth Hoe—for which there is no scrap 
of contemporary authority,—have won for 
Drake a popular immortality. Every English 
boy loves him, and the English boy is father 
of the English man. Among seamen and 
students of the sea, Drake stands secure in 
fame as the first of naval strategists, as the 
begetter of the naval idea from which British 
sea power has sprung. He was a supreme 
master of combined operations, the use in 
perfect conjunction of sea and land forces, 
and he has never been surpassed in the exer- 
cise of that peculiarly English maritime speci- 
ality. Drake was a genius who has become 
a romantic hero. Hawkins was a plain, self- 
forgetting, utterly devoted English mariner 
and gentleman. The ship of Drake’s fame 
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is always in commission, while Hawkins’s 
poor barque rots upon the shoals of forget- 
fulness. Yet in 1598, three years after both 
Drake and Hawkins, within a few weeks of 
each other, had passed to their rest upon 
the eternal sea floor, Richard Barnfield—to 
whom we owe the sobriquets of Nestor and 
Neptune—gave us in an epitaph this con- 
temporary appreciation of Hawkins’s merits 
and fame :— 


“The waters were his Winding Sheete, the Sea was made 
his Toombe ; 
Yet for his fame the Ocean Sea was not Sufficient 
roome.” 


How many now, being handed that epitaph 
written in 1598, and asked to place a name 
upon it, would not unhesitatingly set down 
that of Drake? And yet it was not Drake’s 
epitaph ; it was the splendid tribute of con- 
temporary love and gratitude laid before 
that cenotaph in the church of St Dunstan’s 
in the East, where old John Hawkins wor- 
shipped God during all those weary years in 
London which he spent as Treasurer and 
Controller of Elizabeth’s Navy. 

Of Drake also at the same time Barnfield 
wrote and published an epitaph. It is a cold 
uninspired performance. There is about it 
no trace of that glowing enthusiasm which 
shines out of every word in the tribute to 
Hawkins. Here it is :— 


“Hngland his hart; his Corps the waters have, 
And that which raysed his fame, became his grave.”’ 
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We should not lightly overrule contem- 
porary judgments. Those who live in the 
days of a great man see the man himself, 
know him as a human being and not as a 
figure in the historical pageant, are moved 
towards him by the sentiment of love, or are 
repelled by the sentiment of dislike. The 
judgments of contemporaries are warm and 
human, there is blood in them; they are not 
the cold callous verdicts which we dignify 
as the judgments of history. There are, 
strictly speaking, no such things as judg- 
ments of history; we have, and can have, 
nothing more than the passing opinions of 
individual historians. Historical students toil 
under the burden of immense disabilities. 
They must endeavour to judge of a man’s 
personality and deeds by such imperfect and 
incomplete record of them as may exist in 
documents. In the court of history there is 
no oral evidence, no cross-examination, no 
summing up by a competent and impartial 
judge. There is nothing but papers. No 
just judge would ever convict the most deeply 
involved prisoner upon the evidence of papers 
alone. Historians must tend to become not 
just judges, but controversialists. There is 
inevitably the school which blackens and 
the school which whitewashes. Documentary 
records may accumulate as research digs 
them out of musty recesses, but at their 
best they furnish no material for other than 
opinions. Every investigator is sure of but 
one thing—that some day he will be knocked 
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flat by a paper bundle collected, tied up, 
and hurled at him by a later investigator in 
the same mortuary of documents. Our popu- 
lar notions of the picturesque figures of the 
past have not even the support of contem- 
porary documents as analysed by historians, 
They are the impressions left by forced study 
of school-books, and the pleasurable reading 
of historical romances. School-books con- 
tinue in use, perhaps from motives of educa- 
tional economy, for a generation or so after 
the views expressed in them have ceased to 
be credible. Historical novels are not history, 
and do not pretend to be history. But they 
are, the best of them, an invaluable stimulus 
to the historical imagination. Scott and 
Dumas and Charles Reade, and that for- 
gotten author of our youth, Harrison Ains- 
worth, have excited fifty times more interest 
in the long pageant of history than have all 
the school-books which were ever written. 
Drake, begotten in poverty at Crowndale, 
near Tavistock, started upon the race for 
fame very many laps behind Hawkins, the 
son of the wealthiest merchant and_ ship- 
owner of Plymouth. William Hawkins, the 
father of John, was a famous mariner in the 
West Country before his greater and more 
illustrious son was born. John Hawkins 
entered by right of birth into an inheritance 
of fame. Drake was all self-made, and, his 
contemporaries would have declared, made 
badly. His genius was overlaid by repulsive 
defects of character, defects which the life- 
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long battle for his own hand intensified. The 
savage blood of Devon, the blood of genera- 
tions of smugglers and pirates, uncontrolled 
by gentle culture, made of him a mad thing. 
Brave though he undoubtedly was, there ran 
through his heart an unexplained yellow 
streak, which, upon occasion, brought upon 
him the charge of poltroonery. It was not 
_poltroonery; it was nothing but intense 
selfishness. Drake, when at the outset of 
his career he abandoned his best and oldest 
friend and patron, John Hawkins, at San 
Juan de Ulloa, did not fear for his own skin ; 
but he conceived that the interests of Francis 
Drake were best served by clearing out of 
Hawkins’s mess. When, too, years after- 
wards during the first night of the Armada 
battle he neglected the orders of his admiral 
—turning aside to plunder Valdez’ Capitana, 
and gravely upsetting the night disposition 
of the fleet,—it was Francis Drake he was 
concerned for, and not the Queen’s Service. 
Drake was a lone man, a self-centred man, 
a buccaneer turned Queen’s officer, a bad 
‘subordinate though supremely great when in 
command himself, a savage ruffian though 
a very splendid seaman. Like Napoleon, 
whom in some qualities he resembled, Drake 
possessed the brain of a god and the heart 
of a mean man. 

John Hawkins was a type of man wholly 
different, as much superior to Drake in the 
higher virtues of character as he was inferior 
to Drake in genius. In his sacrifice of means 
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and comfort, even of bodily health, to the 
country’s service, he was an Englishman of 
that noble type which we love to believe is 
inherently English. There was nothing of 
the arriviste about him. Perhaps this ex- 
plains why he won the unbounded love and 
trust of his fellow Elizabethans. ‘The con- 
servative Englishman is the same man, with 
unchanging likes and dislikes, all through 
the centuries. He has an instinctive trust 
for the solid and established, and as instinc- 
tive a distrust of the unsolid and unestab- 
lished. He shies like a timid horse at genius. 
The Englishman of three hundred years ago 
felt that the wealthy merchant and hereditary 
sailor Hawkins was a sound dependable fellow, 
while no one knew what the brilliant upstart 
Drake would be at. So, as a national invest- 
ment, he put his money on Hawkins. In 
English history one may always safely assume 
that our ancestors thought and felt, hundreds 
of years ago, exactly as we ourselves think 
and feel to-day. 

John Hawkins, who was thirteen years 
older than Francis Drake, was the second 
son of William Hawkins, merchant and mariner 
of Plymouth, and of Joan his wife, heiress of 
the proud Cornish family of Trelawney of 
Brightorre. William Hawkins, twice Mayor 
of Plymouth, was what is now termed a 
merchant prince; he bought the manor of 
Sutton Valletort upon which a large part of 
old Plymouth is built; his docks and ware- 
houses stretched round Sutton Pool, the 
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original harbour of Plymouth. Though him- 
self one of the new Tudor rich, his family 
was ancient. His forebears migrated from 
Nash Court in Kent to the West Country 
early in the fifteenth century. In those days 
of inconsistent spelling they always wrote 
their name in its original form of Hawkyns. 
It was no mesalliance for even a Trelawney 
to marry a Hawkyns. I offer these details 
to show that John Hawkins on both sides of 
the house belonged to what we should now 
call old county families. He was by birth, 
as by upbringing, as fine a West Country 
gentleman as Walter Raleigh, or Richard 
Grenville himself. In the isolated towns and 
counties of three hundred years ago, un- 
bridged by steam and electricity, there was 
no standard English speech among educated 
men. Unsmoothed by public schools and 
universities, men spoke with the tongues of 
their homes. Hawkins’s tongue was rich and 
broad and racy—pure unspoiled Saxon of 
old Devon,—just as was the tongue of the 
polished Raleigh. 
The middle sixteenth century was a period 
of great social upset in England. The “ sur- 
render” to the Crown of the Church estates 
—one-third of the best land in all England— 
and the parcelling of it out among friends of 
the Crown had brought into being a huge 
crop of newly rich landowners. The expan- 
sion of trade had simultaneously in the towns 
brought into being an almost equally huge 
crop of newly rich merchants. Little remained 
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of the Anglo-Norman aristocracy after the 
wars of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
But the county families remained, and astutely 
linking up the new with the old made money 
in trade, bought or obtained grants of land, 
and established themselves firmly upon the 
ruins of the old feudal order. John Hawkins 
was in his own person a representative of 
two of these refreshed county families. He 
was a modern among moderns and an ancient 
among ancients. 

In his early youth John Hawkins made 
many voyages, for voyaging ran in his blood. 
His father had sailed upon three expeditions 
to far-off Brazil before he was born, and he 
was reared in the atmosphere of maritime 
adventure. But he was thirty before he 
enters into history, and then in a manner 
which has indelibly impressed the one deep 
black blot on his fame. Though he was not, 
in fact, the first Englishman to take part in 
the West African slave trade, yet he un- 
doubtedly set the fashion of that trade in 
England. John Lok—with whom Frobisher 
quarrelled as fiercely as he did with Drake— 
shipped a cargo of slaves to the West Indies 
some nine years earlier. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese had, of course, trafficked in slaves 
for years, and had done it openly under 
royal licence. But though Hawkins was not, 
in fact, the pioneer Englishman to participate 
in the miserable slave-trade, he committed 
the crime of making it respectable. One 
cannot suppose that English men and women, 
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in whose sixteenth-century eyes the black 
man was of a race accursed by God, would 
have refrained through any present - day 
notions of humanity from taking part in a 
profitable trade. The West Country was 
much too pious, just as in later years Puritan 
New England was much too pious, to set at 
naught the divine curse laid upon Ham. Had 
Hawkins never sailed to Sierra Leone in 
1562, and shipped thence three hundred items 
of black merchandise to San Domingo, there 
would, beyond a shadow of doubt, have been 
other English slave-traders. Yet, in spite of 
all this, and in spite of the injustice wrought 
by judging men by standards of humanity 
reached in subsequent centuries, one still 
feels that slave-dealing by John Hawkins 
is different from slave-dealing by baser men. 
It is because John Hawkins the admiral and 
naval organiser was so great and good a man 
that we are ashamed of John Hawkins the 
slave-dealer. We feel this, although we know 
that in the eyes of his contemporaries John 
Hawkins the slave-dealer gained honour as 
one who had opened up a new and profitable 
trade for England. 

The fame of John Hawkins, that fame for 
which the ocean sea in 1598 had not sufficient 
room, would shine now with different lustre 
were it not for that black spot of 1562. The 
black fungus has spread, and the whiteness 
of his character has shrunk before its advance. 
We have forgotten Hawkins because we are 
rather ashamed of him, just as in our history 
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books we choose to forget all events of which 
we come to be ashamed. Our heroes always 
have with us what the insurance offices call 
“select lives.” Drake, his faults ignored, 
stands upon Plymouth Hoe; Drake, who 
began as Hawkins’s “ unfaithful servant,” 
and who on their terrible last voyage together 
hounded old Hawkins to death with savage 
contumely. Walter Raleigh, who in Ireland 
cultivated Hawkins’s potatoes, and who in 
public smoked Hawkins’s tobacco, lives as 
the national benefactor at second-hand. Who 
troubles now to remember that Hawkins first 
brought potatoes from Santa Ié, and tobacco, 
that gift of the high gods, from Florida ? 
William Shakespeare, who as like as not met 
the famed admiral at Court, and sat at his 
feet in Deptford taverns, could never have 
suspected that the lines which Mark Antony 
spoke over Ceesar’s corpse would come to be 
applicable literatim to Hawkins, the Nestor 
of Elizabeth’s seamen :— 


“The evil which men do lives after them ; 
Thejgood is oft interred with their bones.” 


Nestor and Neptune first appear together 
on the bright stage in 1567, three hundred 
and fifty years ago. John Hawkins at the 
age of thirty-five was already a famous sea- 
man. He was big enough to be in command 
of a squadron of six ships, of which two be- 
longed to the Queen’s Navy. He bore Her 
Majesty's temporary commission as admiral. 
Francis Drake, a youth of twenty-two, who 
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already owed much to the kind heart of his 
distant kinsman Hawkins, was in charge of 
the small barque Judith. This was the ex- 
pedition which came to wreck at San Juan 
de Ulloa, Hawkins’s famous disaster, by 
which he lost his whole squadron except 
Her Majesty’s Minion, in which he made 
his own escape, and the Judith, in which 
Francis Drake bolted. When, in the con- 
fined space of the Mexican harbour, strong 
Spanish forces fell treacherously upon the 
unprepared English ships, we cannot blame 
young Drake for scrambling out as best he 
might. His little ship was of no more than 
fifty tons, she had no chance of survival in 
a close press of bigger vessels; Drake, who 
was responsible to Hawkins for her safety, 
was right to sheer off and gain sea-room 
outside the port. Hawkins, after a tremend- 
ous struggle, extricated himself and as many 
men as he could save in the sorely damaged 
Minion. Drake’s unforgettable fault was in 
not lying off in the Judith to render survivors 
from the disaster such help as was within his 
power. What Drake did was, in the words 
of the contemporary lament, to forsake his 
companions in their great misery. It was an 
act of desertion which, in crabbed selfish age, 
would have been scurvy ; in Drake, at twenty- 
two, in the prime of generous youth, towards 
his benefactor, Hawkins, it was damnable. 
What makes his conduct worse is that it was 
typical of the man. 

Hawkins and some few survivors of the 
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disaster got home to England in the Minion, 
and were all the while ignorant of the where- 
abouts of Drake’s Judith. On the way they 
suffered from every sea horror by which it 
was possible to suffer in those days—famine, 
thirst, storms, disease. Drake, had he not 
forsaken them in their great distress, might 
have saved them from much, if not from all. 
John Hawkins, that gallant gentleman, in 
his official report of the disaster never once 
mentions Drake’s name. Since he could say 
nothing that was good of his young kinsman, 
he would speak no evil. At the inquiry in 
the Admiralty Court, Drake was not called 
to give evidence. A less generous man than 
Hawkins would have insisted upon his being 
called. A more generous man than Drake 
would have insisted upon being called. Haw- 
kins threw over his young subordinate a 
mantle of protection, and Drake permitted 
himself to take shelter under it. It is an ugly 
story, as ugly, though of a different pattern 
of ugliness, as the judicial murder of Doughty 
by Drake ten years afterwards in St Julien’s 
Bay. 

At this point in their careers the paths of 
Hawkins and Drake diverge, and do not come 
together until near the end. Hawkins gave 
up the sea for the task, which he alone was 
fully competent to execute, of reorganising 
and rebuilding the Queen’s Navy. Drake 
began that series of sea exploits which cul- 
minated in his voyage round the world. But 
before Hawkins settled down as Treasurer 
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and Controller of the Navy, and wore out his 
life in the Queen’s hard service, he indulged 
himself in that fantastic diplomatic comedy 
with the King of Spain which grotesquely 
illuminates the international moral standards 
of the sixteenth century. It is easier for us 
to comprehend the anomalies of the time 
when seamen were at once private adven- 
turers and holders of the Queen’s commission 
if we bear in mind that “ admiral” was an 
office and not a rank. When a commander 
went to sea with the Queen’s ships or on the 
Queen’s service, he was granted a temporary 
commission as admiral; as soon as the office 
had been discharged the commission lapsed. 
From 1300, when the office first appears in 
our English records, until nearly a century 
after HKlizabeth had passed to her grave, 
there was no permanent rank of admiral in 
the Royal service. There was nothing incon- 
sistent with the custom which had grown up 
through the centuries for Hawkins the mer- 
chant-adventurer, or for Drake the free- 
booter, to become temporary admirals. The 
system of appointing “great men” to the 
command of fleets still continued, and was 
still to continue right through the seventeenth 
century. But England was gradually learn- 
ing that the professional seaman must be 
linked in command with the unprofessional 
“great man,” and that the development of 
the gun had made of the ship a technical 
fighting unit. It was no longer a mobile 
platform by means of which navigators brought 
B2 
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companies of soldiers into fighting contact 
with one another. The unprofessional “ great 
man’ did not wholly disappear until the 
professional seaman had advanced in social 
consequence up to the point when he could 
enforce obedience upon the “ gentlemen” 
who served with him. It took a long time 
to reconcile the blue-blooded officer or volun- 
teer to submit cheerfully to the orders of the 
simple untitled seaman. In England, the 
most unchanging of all countries, we solved 
the social conflict between titular rank and 
personal rank by elevating our successful 
admirals into knights, baronets, and nobles. 
And thus has been preserved to this day the 
‘‘ great man ”’ theory of sea command, though 
with this wide difference, that the title of 
personal fitness for command now precedes 
the title of nobility. 

Now we come to that diplomatic comedy 
in the life of John Hawkins which reveals 
him and his accomplices on the Queen’s 
Council as choice humorists and King Philip 
of Spain as the dullest of dull dogs. The 
disaster of San Juan de Ulloa had left a 
hundred English seamen in the hands of the 
Spaniards, and Hawkins intensely felt his 
responsibility for their fate. He resolved, 
with the support and connivance of Burleigh, 
to offer a tremendous, though pretended, 
price for their release. This was no less than 
that he, the famous and dreaded ‘* Achines 
de Plimua,” should sell himself and sixteen 
of the Queen’s ships into the service of Spain ! 
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That Philip should have believed in the 
possibility of treason upon so handsome a 
scale seems to us incredible. Yet he did, 
and was on fire to clinch the superb bargain. 
The negotiations were first conducted between 
Hawkins and the Spanish Ambassador, and 
afterwards between an emissary of Hawkins 
and the Spanish Court. As soon as the big 
Spanish fish had greedily snapped at Haw- 
kins’s gaudy bait, the West Country mer- 
chant began to appear in all his glory as a 
commercial higgler. Hawkins demanded large 
sums for himself, and further sums for the 
equipment of those of Her Majesty’s ships 
which were to grace King Philip’s Navy. 
In a moment of Puritan inspiration, he 
dragged in Mary Queen of Scots, and offered 
Philip a Catholic sovereign for England in 
the room of the heretic Elizabeth. Philip 
danced with joy; never had so dazzling a 
traitor as John Hawkins played with a fish 
so simple. Then Hawkins, always with the 
active help of Burleigh—how the two hum- 
bugs must have nudged each other’s ribs and 
laughed in private,—deluded the Queen of 
Scots into furnishing credentials of Hawkins’s 
good faith, and upon the evidence of this 
convincing document began to collect pay- 
ment in advance. Philip released the prisoners 
of San Juan de Ulloa, and gave ten dollars 
to each man; he granted Hawkins a “ full 
pardon ”’ for his past offences, and made him 
a grandee of the Spain which he had harried. 
The Spanish Ambassador handed over two 
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months’ pay for the sailors of the sixteen 
English ships, and all was ready for the con- 
summation of the treason—except Hawkins 
and the ships. But the game had now been 
played. Hawkins had recovered all his sailors 
except those who had perished or were in 
remote unknown captivity ; he had procured 
a pleasant sum in Spanish money which was 
appropriated to English defence works; he 
had learned much of the high-flown futile 
Spanish plans against the safety of England. 
So the comedy was called off and the curtain’ 
rung down. Just at the moment when Philip 
was reckoning Achines as among the newest 
and greatest of his subjects, Hawkins was 
elected Member of Parliament for Plymouth. 
This was in 1571. 

In 1573, at the age of forty-one, John 
Hawkins, then and for more than twenty 
years afterwards the most trusted seaman of 
his generation, became Treasurer and Con- 
troller of the Queen’s Navy. ‘These offices 
could no longer be left to the respectable 
mediocrities by whom they had previously 
been filled. The Spanish power overshadowed 
the earth, and England’s one hope of safety 
lay in preserving and increasing the strength 
and efficiency of her regular Navy. It was 
Hawkins’s Navy, and not a vast scratch 
collection of armed merchant ships, which 
held the English seas against Philip of Spain. 
The peril to our country then resembled that 
by which it was faced in our own time. Then, 
as now, the greatest military power of Europe 
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saw fit to challenge us upon our own chosen 
element, and then, as now, we met the chal- 
lenge in the one way in which it could be 
met. We built and equipped a fighting sea 
force, which proved equal to the task assigned 
to it. But then, as in the present century, 
England came to the very edge of ruin. 

John Hawkins was all the modern Sea 
Lords rolled into one, and was, besides, the 
civilian head of the naval service. He was 
responsible for design, for building, for guns, 
for manning, for stores, for harbour works, 
and for pay. He had doled out to him by 
the most parsimonious of sovereigns a thin 
trickle of money, of which he was required 
to render the most exacting of accounts. 
Those were not days of scientific accountancy 
and of myriads of skilled clerks. Hawkins 
was just one lone man, who happily com- 
bined an hereditary skill in business detail 
with an hereditary intimacy with maritime 
technique. He made KElizabeth’s grudged 
supplies of money go farther than any money 
deserved to go, and he filled in the gaps left 
by the Royal penury by drawing upon his 
own private resources. He was the cheapest 
servant that even KHlizabeth ever gained. 
One does not gather that he drew for him- 
self one penny of Royal pay, and when his 
accounts were squared after twenty years of 
office, he was nearly ten thousand pounds 
out of pocket. And be it remembered that 
ten thousand pounds then represented more 
than one hundred thousand pounds do now. 
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He had frightful trouble with his accounts, 
which is scarcely surprising, and the Queen, 
who never made any payment for which she 
could evade liability, cleared a handsome 
profit out of him. It was a less showy, 
though we can believe a not less gratifying, 
profit than that which she made out of her 
partnership in Drake’s raids. ‘The wonder, 
the miracle, of Elizabeth’s personality is how 
so thoroughly obnoxious a woman should for 
fifty years have come to be so loyally and 
devotedly served. There is no sovereign in 
our history who has achieved a greater glory 
and has deserved glory so little. She was 
borne aloft scratching and kicking in the 
strong hands of the greatest statesmen and 
sailors in our history, and is illuminated for 
ever by the fame which was theirs, not hers. 
Her brain was keen and cold as a razor, and 
when not blinded by perverse passion she 
had an infallible eye for masculine merit. 
She knew men and used men, and almost 
always picked out the right man for the really 
critical jobs. When she plucked Hawkins 
out of Plymouth, and set him down in Dept- 
ford as the devoted Pooh Bah of the Navy, 
Klizabeth made no mistake. She got the 
right man, and she got him cheap. 

Men will work for women, even for un- 
gracious women like Elizabeth, harder and 
more devotedly than they will work for men. 
The Elizabethans fashioned their Queen into 
a goddess out of the material of their honest 
imaginations, and bowing down, worshipped 
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the idol that they had made. The Queen, 
who well understood the State value of 
flattery, hailed Hawkins as “‘ the fittest per- 
son in all her dominions to manage her naval 
affairs,’ and he, perhaps conscious that flat- 
tery was no more than the truth, built and 
equipped her ships exactly as if he were 
fitting out a fleet for a service on which his 
own life and his own fortune would be staked. 
For fifteen years, from 1573 to the Armada 
of 1588, he ate and drank and slept amid 
ships. He lived ships. And when the great 
test came, every timber and bolt and rope 
and spar was perfect of its kind and adequate 
to its purpose. In strength of material and 
in equipment no such fleet had before been 
seen in English waters. Everything was 
complete — except provisions and gunnery 
stores. Those were Elizabeth’s business, and 
Klizabeth begrudged the money to buy them. 
She had the ships, she had the men, and she 
had the money too; but since she hated to 
spend money she kept her sailors short of 
food, and she kept her gunners short of 
powder and shot. 

During the greater part of the time spent 
by John Hawkins as Treasurer and Controller 
of the Navy he was a sick man. Writing in 
1581, he says: ‘‘ My sickness doth continually 
abide with me, and every second day I have 
a fit.’ Though he recovered somewhat from 
this distressing condition, there were constant 
relapses, and five years later, when the 
Spanish menace oppressed the thoughts of 
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all Englishmen, this administrator upon whom 
the fate of England largely rested was being 
stricken by a “fit” every day. Ports and 
ships in those days were terribly insanitary ; 
scurvy, sea fever (typhus), and the dreaded 
plague itself were always lurking ready to 
burst out. At this comfortable distance of 
time we are apt to think of Elizabethan sea- 
men as robust and tough as their own oaken 
timbers. In fact, they were frail sickly men. 
The sailor of to-day is probably inches taller, 
stones heavier, and incomparably healthier 
than the strongest and hardiest of his Eliza- 
bethan forebears. He certainly measures far 
more round the waist. The variegated poisons 
of disease were an ever-present peril, far more 
to be dreaded than the most savage efiorts 
of a human enemy. At the age of fifty 
Hawkins was already an old man, an old 
worn-out man, just as Drake in his turn at 
the same age was old and worn out. The 
wonder for us now is that Hawkins managed 
to keep life in his body for sixty-three years, 
seeing that for twenty years before his death 
his days and nights had been passed in one 
long struggle against sickness. 

The best evidence of the quality of Haw- 
kins’s work for the Navy is the soundness of 
the Queen’s ships which he turned out to 
fight the Armada. He improved the design 
of the war galleon, lengthening the keel and 
cutting down the leewardly top-hamper on 
the fore- and after-castles. He was a be- 
liever in the fast handy-sized ship of some 
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500 to 800 tons, and shared the dislike of 
practical seamen for the big ship of 1000 
tons and upwards. The Triwmph and the 
White Bear, of 1000 to 1100 tons, which 
figure at the top of the English lists in 1588, 
were then more than twenty years old, and 
were not repeated. Hawkins’s contributions 
to the Navy were the smaller and more effi- 
cient Ark Royal, Khzabeth Bonaventure, Rain- 
bow, Revenge, and Vanguard, vessels about 
whose yards history thickly clusters. In 
them we see the line-of-battle ship of the 
eighteenth century beginning to evolve out 
of the sixteenth-century galleon. Hawkins 
improved the conditions of the men as he 
improved the lines of the ships. He raised 
the rates of pay, seeking to attract to the 
Queen’s regular service better and more cap- 
able mariners, and he would have fed the 
men better too, could Elizabeth have been 
persuaded to pay for better food, and to have 
hanged a few of the speculators who “ profi- 
teered’”’ in ships’ stores. The unchanging 
commercial Englishman has always been a 
profiteer in the days of his country’s need. 

While Nestor was building and equipping 
the fleet upon which the fate of England was 
destined to rest, Neptune had been mounting 
the ladder of personal fame. Supported and 
partly financed by the Queen, Drake had 
become the most terrible harrow of Spaniards. 
Being one of the clearest-sighted naval strate- 
gists who has ever lived, he scorned passive 
defence. As the Spanish danger thickened, 
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he urged upon the Queen’s advisers the sound 
policy of attacking the Spaniards before they 
could concentrate their resources. He per- 
ceived that the key to Philip’s strength lay 
in the Indies, and his famous expedition of 
1585-86 to San Domingo and Cartagena was 
designed to steal that key. An outbreak of 
pestilent fever, of which the germs are be- 
lieved to have been picked up in the Cape 
de Verde Islands on the outward journey, 
robbed the voyage of full success. The pro- 
jected assault upon the treasure of Panama 
had to be abandoned. About a quarter of 
Drake’s whole complement of 2300 men died 
from this epidemic fever. Again in 1587 
Drake carried through that assault upon the 
Spanish plans of concentration—known as 
the expedition to -Cadiz—which constitutes 
his chief title to professional fame. It was 
an exploit which profoundly influenced naval 
strategy and tactics. In it we see Drake at 
his best, and we see also that disease was 
always the most deadly foe with which a 
sixteenth-century squadron was compelled to 
give battle. The struggle against disease 
was a conflict, too, in which the eyes of sea 
captains were blinded and their hands tied, 
and in which the medical profession of the 
day was a hindrance rather than a help. 

And so we come to 1588, There is no year 
in history concerning which more persistent 
illusions are cherished. ‘The defeat of the 
Armada was, in the popular conception of 
to-day, the culmination and end of the 
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Spanish peril; actually it was no more than 
the successful beginning of a ten years’ con- 
flict, during which England more than once 
looked over the dizzy brink of ruin. The 
defeat of the Armada is popularly regarded 
as the work of the swept-up volunteer fleet 
of merchant vessels, and especially of Francis 
Drake, the vice-admiral in command of the 
volunteers. Actually the Spanish Armada 
was fought and beaten by the Queen’s regular 
Navy of thirty-four ships, of which John 
Hawkins was admiral as well as chief technical 
adviser to Lord Howard, and the forgotten 
Martin Frobisher was vice-admiral. The vol- 
unteer ships did little more than make a 
brave show, though their commander, Drake, 
in the Queen’s ship Revenge, played his full 
part as an individual fighter. Many of the 
Queen’s ships were small craft, and the heavy 
burden of active operations against the 
Spaniards was borne by less than a dozen 
of them—Lord Howard of Effingham’s Ark 
Royal, Hawkins’s Victory, Frobisher’s Trvwmph, 
Lord Edmund Sheffield’s Bear, Robert South- 
well’s Elizabeth Jonas, Edward Fenton’s Mary 
Rose, Thomas Fenner’s Nonpareil, Lord 
Thomas Howard’s Golden Lion, and Cumber- 
land’s Elizabeth Bonaventure. ‘Then in the 
Narrow Seas Lord Henry Seymour’s Rainbow 
and William Winter’s Vanguard joined the 
fighting fleet. We may not condemn Drake’s 
plunder of the Capitana as savagely as did 
Frobisher—who was chiefly concerned lest 
he should lose a share in the treasure,—but 
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it is difficult to see eye to eye with the Drake 
worshippers who paint the Armada fights as 
revolving round Drake, the chief performer. 
His squadron, as a squadron, scarcely came 
into action at all, and his work as a ship 
captain was no more distinguished than that 
of half a dozen rivals for fame. We may 
long hunt the Armada tapestries in vain for 
a sight of Drake’s commemorative medallion, 
and at last be pained, perhaps, to find his 
visage hidden away in an obscure corner of 
one of the most crowded of them. We are 
afraid that Drake’s Elizabethan contem- 
poraries would use very stout Elizabethan 
language could they now see Drake’s statue 
standing all by itself on Plymouth Hoe. 
Historians have conspired as heartily to 
glorify Drake as the statesmen and poets 
and sailors of the Elizabethan Age conspired 
in their day to glorify their most unpleasant 
mistress. 

The Armada Memorial should be put up 
to the true victors in the great fight—the 
humble, neglected, starving, ragged, fainting 
seamen. With empty bellies and with rags 
scarcely covering their nakedness, they braved 
everything and endured everything. All 
through July six men had to put up with 
rations for four, and when they sought to 
console their resentful stomachs with beer, 
they died of dysentery. The food was scanty 
and bad, the beer was poisonous. When 
Lord Howard ordered wine and arrowroot 
to be issued to the sick, the glorious Queen 
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charged the cost of them to the admiral’s 
private purse. Provisions were dribbled out 
all through the campaign, as if to demand 
such a superfluity as food were the height 
of unreason. A month’s supply in June was 
of necessity made to last for seven weeks, 
and then a consignment for three days was 
spread over eight. ‘The sailors sickened in 
heaps of easily preventible maladies; they 
were thrust ashore by boatloads, and died on 
the cobble-stones of unfriendly streets. Of 
course, they were not paid their miserable 
wages, and it did not occur to any one that 
the survivors were deserving of prize-money. 
For every English sailor killed by the enemy, 
Klizabeth and her gang of profiteers slaugh- 
tered scores. Yes, the sailormen who defeated 
the Armada of Spain deserve a very large 
and noble memorial upon which they should 
be depicted as they were—starving, ragged, 
dying, yet indomitable. 

Nestor and Neptune, though in character 
wide apart as the Poles, came together in 
common sympathy with the despised and 
neglected sailorman. Both had lived with 
him in the close confinement of small ships ; 
they knew his sterling worth and loved him. 
At a time when the Crown and the statesmen 
employed by the Crown left their sailors to 
die untended, Hawkins and Drake, two private 
citizens, founded the Chest of Chatham, for 
the perpetual relief of those who were maimed 
in the service of their country. That Chest 
of Chatham was afterwards incorporated in 
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Greenwich Hospital. In addition to this 
joint undertaking with Drake, John Hawkins, 
at his own private charges, established a 
hospital in Chatham for decayed mariners 
and shipwrights. 

Hawkins and Drake drew together towards 
the end when both were broken men. Haw- 
kins, though he was nearing what was then 
the advanced age of sixty-three, seems to 
have recovered from his long illness, and to 
feel the sea calling him once more to its wild 
bosom. Drake, though little more than fifty, 
was a sick and sorry man. His great com- 
bined expedition to Lisbon had collapsed in 
utter failure—good in conception, bad in 
execution, with disease waiting upon oppor- 
tunity. He had toppled off the summit of 
Cadiz fame into disgrace, and, like Hawkins, 
heard the insistent summons from the West 
of his youth. And so for the first time since 
the desertion of San Juan de Ulloa, the two 
famous captains set sail together. This was 
in 1595. Hawkins bore the greater part of 
the cost, and one realises how wealthy a 
man he was when we find him, after the 
losses of his official naval administration, 
and the expenses of his charitable founda- 
tions, able to put down the present-day 
equivalent of two hundred thousand pounds 
to equip an overseas expedition. Drake paid 
about two-thirds of this sum; he also was 
a man of wealth, won from the Spaniard. 
It was a melancholy business. Drake, always 
a man of savage temper, and now soured by 
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disappointment, nagged old Hawkins to his 
death. Hither, alone, might have made a 
success of the venture; the two together 
formed an impossible combination. Nestor 
sank under the fire of perpetual reproaches 
from his colleague, and died at Porto Rico 
in November. Neptune’s hard heart seems 
then to have softened. He recalled what he 
owed to this old friend and patron whom 
he had hounded to his sea grave. His mind, 
distressed at the recollection, weakened his 
body’s power of resistance to the seeds of 
disease, which every ship then bore within 
her frame. He also sickened, and a few 
weeks later, at Nombre de Dios, the scene 
of one of his early exploits, he followed 
Hawkins to the floor of that sea which both 
had loved so well. They were two of the 
ereatest men of their great age. If devotion 
to the interests of one’s country be the 
highest of human attributes, then to Nestor 
belongs the fame for which the ocean sea 
has not sufficient room. If individual genius 
and not personal character be the more 
highly regarded, then Neptune must reign 
upon a solitary eminence. The world, from 
whose judgment there is no appeal, has 
decided; it has exalted Neptune upon a 
pedestal, and remembered little about Nestor 
except his unhappy traffic in slaves. 
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II. 
SOME GREAT MOMENTS. 


THE vast solitude of the old uncharted seas 
has passed for ever, and it is not easy for 
us now to picture to ourselves the ancient 
voyages of exploration with their weeks and 
months of dreary boredom, their glittering 
moments of rare triumph, and their sharp 
spasms of relief at disaster evaded. In times 
when a voyage round the world occupied 
three years, and a little wooden ship sailing 
due westwards took a hundred days to cross 
the full breadth of the Pacific Ocean—days 
of bad food and foul water, with scurvy 
always at one’s elbow,—men’s souls must 
have sickened as inevitably as their bodies, 
and the unknown perils have been welcomed 
as a tonic after the months of dull misery. 
Next to disease of the body—always an 
enemy far more potent than the devils of 
the sea—the old navigators dreaded loneli- 
ness, for they understood that the stoutest 
human heart has its breaking-point. If men 
of active mind fall to brooding in solitude, 
the fine texture of their courage becomes 
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eaten away as by a fungus, and those who 
would never fail under direct strain will rot 
and collapse from inactivity. It was as much 
to fight the spiritual peril of loneliness, as to 
provide a margin of material security, that 
the great exploring captains always tried to 
sail with and maintain in contact little squad- 
rons of two or three or even five ships, so 
that human kind might remain in touch 
with human kind, and no single ship’s com- 
pany—if by prevision it could be avoided— 
feel itself abandoned in the wastes of ocean. 
Mutinies were common, just purposeless re- 
volts of half-crazy men; but they were far 
less common in squadrons than in single 
ships, and were never to be dreaded when 
men’s minds were strung up by real perils 
or stimulated by real triumphs. Men never 
revolted against danger, always against dul- 
ness. ‘They were terribly lonely and terribly 
dull, those old uncharted seas. 

In the first-hand accounts of old voyages, 
one is told little of the long flat periods of 
inaction when ships which had run down 
their latitude settled down to plug slowly 
along an appropriate parallel, and so to 
traverse the Atlantic or Pacific or Indian 
Oceans. Every day was just like every other 
day, and every horizon just like every other 
horizon. Bill might sicken and Bill might 
die and be buried overboard; Tom might 
sicken and Tom might, to his own surprise, 
recover; Harry, more resistant than either 
of his messmates, might not sicken at all. 
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These were the incidents of the voyage, but 
they were not the materials from which the 
narrators spun their yarns. They tell us in 
detail only of the great moments, of the brief 
intervals of triumph and of peril and of relief. 
And in those moments all else was forgotten, 
at least by the afterguard. One may perhaps 
doubt whether Bill or Tom or Harry of the 
forecastle knew much or understood much 
of the triumphs or the reliefs, though they 
may have realised the perils. If they were 
British sailors they rather enjoyed the perils. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has reminded us 
that even Homer, though in the ‘ Odyssey ’ 
he made a superb epic out of a ten years’ 
voyage, really shirked the difficulties of the 
job. He cuts out eight of the ten years to 
begin with, and always “ works in a ship- 
wreck or a miracle when the action begins 
to flag.” “I dare to swear,”’ writes ‘“ Q ”’— 
who has himself written sea stories—‘‘ that 
had it fallen to Homer to attempt the im- 
possible saga of Nelson’s pursuit after Vil- 
leneuve he would have achieved it trium- 
phantly—by means of a tale told in the first 
person to Lady Hamilton.” Homer, like 
every other writer of voyages, “evades or 
hurries over each flat interval as he happens 
upon it,” and all our authorities, with less 
than the art of Homer, are obliged to do 
the same. And we who follow in their 
footsteps must be content, with them and 
with Homer, to stick to the miracles and 
the shipwrecks. 
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That supreme figure among exploring navi- 
gators, the Portuguese Magalhaes — who 
entered the service of Spain, and is known 
to us as Ferdinand Magellan,—was fifty years 
old when he set sail with five small ships in 
August 1519, to find a passage into the 
South Seas round the great spur of South 
America. He knew the Moluccas, the Spice 
Islands of the East Indies, and proposed to 
reach them by a sea road from the west, 
though neither he nor any of his helpers or 
advisers had a notion of the distance to be 
traversed. EHratosthenes of Alexandria, some 
250 B.c., had calculated by very modern 
methods the circumference of the earth, and 
come surprisingly near the correct figure ; 
but the ancient learning had been forgotten 
or had been suppressed, so that neither 
Columbus nor Magellan, when they sought 
to approach the east from the west, had 
the calculations of Eratosthenes to guide 
them. Those Spaniards who, from peaks on 
Darien, had looked upon the South Seas 
failed to grasp that between themselves and 
their fellow- wanderers among the Spice 
Islands stretched a hundred empty degrees 
of longitude. It was just as well that they 
did not know of the long flat interval of 
dulness which would lie before their ships 
after the spur of South America had been 
rounded. 

Magellan for the moment looked no farther 
than the famous Strait which ever since has 
borne his name, but of this he learned all 
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that Spanish pilots could tell him. He was 
not essaying to plunge wholly into the un- 
known. He had seen a chart made by one 
Martin of Bohemia, a great pilot and mariner 
—Bohemia is an unlikely birthplace for a 
mariner,—on which a strait was shown be- 
tween South America and the huge imaginary 
continental mass Zerra Australis Incognita, 
which remained upon the maps for a hun- 
dred years after Magellan had proved the 
Strait to be a fact, though the continent was 
not. We need not take too seriously this 
chart of the Bohemian Martin, or Magellan’s 
belief in it. The old cartographers worked 
with a free brush and in a fine spirit of con- 
jecture. They strewed the seas with con- 
tinents and islands and strange beasts, and 
were as free from scientific scruple as are the 
compilers of aristocratic pedigrees. Never- 
theless, the chart was of great use; it gave 
to Magellan a talking point in prevailing upon 
the King of Spain to fit out his expedition, 
and it helped Magellan in tight corners to 
cheer up the failing spirits of his associates. 
The discovery of the West Indies by Columbus 
was sheer luck; he blundered into them 
when he thought he was making for Cipango 
(Japan), but Magellan’s discovery of his 
Strait was a verification in practice of a 
reasoned hypothesis. He found it much 
where he expected to find it, not because of 
Martin’s chart, but because the known trend 
of the South American coast suggested that 
there must be a way round it. Perhaps the 
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greatest of moments in the long history of 
maritime exploration was that one in which 
Magellan, after discovering “‘ by a miracle” 
the entrance to his Strait “‘on the day of 
the Eleven Thousand Virgins,” and, follow- 
ing its windings for four hundred and forty 
miles, reached certainty that there was a 
way out at the other end. For five weeks 
he had felt his way along amidst a maze of 
islands and mountains, sending boats into 
every channel which seemed as if it might 
lead somewhere. Straits widened into bays, 
and then narrowed again into straits. The 
rounding of every corner had a thrill in it. 
So feeling forward, and often turning back 
when the way was blocked, working towards 
the south-west and then to the north-west 
and again to the south-west, he at last sent 
“a boat well supplied with men and _ pro- 
visions to discover the cape of the other 
sea; these remained three days in going and 
coming. They told us that they had found 
the cape, and the sea great and wide. At 
the joy which the captain-general had at this 
he began to cry, and he gave the name of 
Cape of Desire to this cape, as a thing which 
had been much desired for a long time. . . 

If we had not found this strait [in the fifty- 
second degree of latitude], the captain-general 
had made up his mind to go as far as seventy- 
five degrees towards the Antarctic Pole, 
where at that height in the summer time 
there is no night or very little.” Magellan 
entered his Strait on 21st October 1520, and 
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he emerged on 28th November. He had had 
his brief great moment and his Cape of Desire, 
and there followed the long flat interval, the 
flattest of intervals, while his ships were 
learning the vast width of that ocean which 
he had called the Pacific Sea. Antonio Piga- 
fetta, Patrician of Venice and Knight of 
Rhodes, a volunteer in Magellan’s squadron, 
has fortunately left us his narrative of the 
voyage during those three months and twenty 
days of misery. Here is the price which 
Magellan and his men paid for their moments 
of triumph: “ We entered into the Pacific 
Sea, where we remained three months and 
twenty days without taking in provisions 
and other refreshments, and we only ate old 
biscuit reduced to powder and full of grubs, 
and stinking from the dirt which the rats 
had made on it when eating the good biscuit, 
and we drank water which was yellow and 
stinking. We also ate the ox hides which 
were under the main yard, so that the yard 
should not break the rigging; they were 
very hard on account of the sun, rain, and 
wind, and we left them for four or five days 
in the sea, and then put them a little on the 
embers, and so ate them. Also the sawdust 
of wood, and rats which cost half a crown 
each; moreover, enough of them were not 
to be got. Besides the above-named evils, 
this misfortune which I will mention was the 
worst: it was that the upper and lower gums 
of most of our men grew so much that they 
could not eat, and in this way so many 
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suffered that nineteen died. . . . Besides those 
who died twenty-five or thirty fell ill of divers 
sicknesses, both in the arms and legs and 
other places, in such manner that very few 
remained healthy. However, thanks be to 
the Lord, I had no sickness. During those 
three months and twenty days we went in 
an open sea, while we ran fully four thousand 
leagues, . . . This sea was well named Pacific, 
for during this time we met with no storm.” 

They at last brought up at three islands, 
which they called the Ladrone Islands, be- 
cause the inhabitants were “ poor, but in- 
genious, and great thieves.” Magellan him- 
self was killed in the Philippines, and_ his 
ship, the Victoria, was the only one of the 
squadron to complete the first voyage round 
the world. And in doing so, always sailing 
to the west, they were astonished upon re- 
turn to find themselves a day behind in their 
reckoning—four minutes for each degree of 
longitude,—because, as Pigafetta puts it, they 
had gained twenty-four hours on the sun. 
The excellent Pigafetta had generous notions 
of distance. He reckoned that in sailing from 
San Lucar round the world to San Lucar 
again he had run more than fourteen thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty leagues, which 
at four English miles to each Spanish league 
works out at fifty-seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty miles. It was quite far 
enough anyway, and much farther than any 
Patrician of Venice and Knight of Rhodes 
had ever sailed before. 
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In the corner of a sixteenth-century map, 
drawn to illustrate Francis Drake’s voyage 
round the world of 1577-80, there is a sketch 
of his Pelican—renamed by him the Golden 
Hind—as she lay upon a rock near the 
Celebes in deadly peril of complete ship- 
wreck. Drake himself corrected this chart, 
and one may fancy that he it was who caused 
that inset sketch to be added by way of 
marking the supreme moment of a three 
years’ voyage, which had in it much of 
weariness and few thrills. His little vessel 
of a hundred tons, crammed with treasure 
filched from the Spanish settlements and 
ships on the West Coast of America, lay on 
the ground for just twenty hours—hours 
each of which must have seemed to Drake 
longer than the months which he had passed 
in the open sea. For he who had sailed from 
Plymouth more than a year before with five 
ships had now the one ship only left, and the 
loss of this one would mean not only the 
failure of his adventure, but possibly death 
to all on board. The outlook was so black 
that, in the words of that enthusiastic volun- 
teer circumnavigator, Master Francis Pretty 
— gentleman, lately of Eye in the county 
of Suffolk,’—the ship’s company were “ in- 
deed out of all hope to escape the danger.” 
Those sleepless twenty hours, one may feel 
sure, were bitten as by acid into Drake’s 
heart, and the last instant of them when, 
under pressure of a happy gale, the Golden 
Hind slid off into deep water uninjured, must 
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have been the greatest moment of a life 
which had its full measure of great moments. 

Let us go back for a while and call to mind 
the fruits of that voyage which a brutal 
uncharted rock seemed about to bring to 
utter disaster. Drake, an Englishman greatly 
daring, had challenged the Spanish monopoly 
of the New World (confirmed and blessed by 
the Pope), and had ploughed with sacri- 
Jegious English keels the sacred Strait of 
Magellan. When on the far side a fierce 
northern storm had driven him five degrees 
to the south, say three hundred miles, and 
in returning he had sighted the islands which 
lie about Cape Horn. Though he knew it 
not, he was the first to carve deep sea lanes 
through the fabulous Terra Australis Incog- 
mta of the ancient mapmakers. His asso- 
ciates, scattered, returned to England, and 
Drake went on alone up the West Coast of 
South America. His cockle-shell of a ship, 
with its handful of men—vwell-found and 
well-armed,—then proceeded to harry the 
Spanish ships and settlements, just like a 
terrier among rats. ‘The Spaniards, brave 
men though they were, could do nothing 
against him. Expecting no enemy on the 
West Coast, they had made no provision 
against one. Drake stuffed his tiny craft 
with chests of plate, tons of silver, jewels 
and precious stones, linen and China silks, 
everything of value upon which he could 
lay hands, and in all that wonderful raid he 
did not kill a single Spaniard, and lost but 
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one man himself. Though a tremendous 
fighter, Francis Drake was in this great 
adventure the mildest mannered privateer 
(or pirate) who ever robbed a Spaniard. He 
spoke Spanish fluently, treated his victims 
with courtesy and good-humour, and left 
behind him a trail of almost affection. In 
his raids on the East Coast of the Main and 
in the West Indies he fought furiously, be- 
cause his force was met by force; but on 
the West Coast, where the Spaniards were 
for all effective purposes unarmed, he robbed 
as Claude Duval is alleged to have robbed— 
with bows and polite shrugs and mutual 
entertainment. Even the Spaniards in their 
own reports speak kindly of him; they 
knew well that had so soft a job of plundering 
come their way they would not have been 
so nice and friendly about it as Drake was. 
Then, in order to get a “Spanish wind ” 
for his long dull passage of the Pacific, Drake 
tacked far up to the north, gave the name 
of Nova Albion to California, and crossed 
the Pacific in sixty-eight days. His shorter 
route occupied a month less of time than 
Magellan’s longer one. Then it was, on the 
9th of January 1579, that the Golden Hind 
chanced upon that unhappy rock on which 
we left her stuck while reflecting upon Drake’s 
voyage, and upon how much he stood to 
lose. Drake in this extreme emergency kept 
his head, and, in his canny Devon way, 
kept also the greater part of his valuable 
spouls. They were of high value in small 
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bulk for the most part, so in order to lighten 
his ship, “the General,’ as Master Pretty 
calls him, proceeded to jettison eight pieces 
of ordnance, together with meal and beans 
and three tons of cloves. His gold and his 
silver, his linen and silks, his “ fine China 
dishes of white earth,” he stuck to like the 
resolute plunderer that he always was. Their 
weight would not have made much difference 
anyway, and, after all, he might get off that 
rock. Drake in all his piratical enterprises 
had to the full the Elizabethan—and espe- 
cially the Plymouth Elizabethan—* good con- 
fidence in the mercy and protection of God,” 
and he had his reward, for after those twenty 
hours of crowded anxiety, “the wind (as it 
were in a moment by the special grace of 
God), changing from the starboard to the 
larboard of the ship, we hoisted our sails, 
and the happy gale drove our ship off the 
rock into the sea again, to the no small com- 
fort of all our hearts, for which we gave God 
such praise and thanks, as so great a benefit 
required.” 

So, in the words of Master Francis Pretty, 
passed what we have ventured to call the 
ereatest moment in Drake’s life, its moment 
of greatest peril. If he had perished there 
with his ship’s company in January 1579, 
Drake’s name would still have been in the 
history books, but not the Drake which we 

know now. And though he owed his salva- 
tion from disaster to his own courage and 
seamanship, he owes no small part of his 
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fame to the narrative of Master Francis 
Pretty, gentleman, lately of Hye in the 
county of Suffolk, who went round the world 
with him, and then—so insatiable a passion 
had he for circumnavigation—went round 
again with Cavendish in 1586-88, and has 
left us the story of that voyage also. With- 
out Pretty we should have known little about 
either of them, so true it is, and always has 
been, that “‘ news does not depend upon the 
occurrence of events, but on the presence of 
reporters.” 


It was two Dutchmen, sailing from Hoorn 
a hundred years after Magellan, who finally 
disposed of the mapmakers’ belief in an un- 
known Australian continent lying to the 
immediate south of Magellan’s Strait. If 
you look at a present-day map, you will see 
that the island of Tierra del Fuego pushes 
out a sharp spur towards the east, and ends 
with a small satellite island, Staten Land. 
Cape Horn, the most southerly point of 
America, stands upon one of a group of 
islands, probably on one of the three seen by 
Drake when he was driven south after emerg- 
ing from the Strait of Magellan. The Spanish 
owners of South America had not sufficient 
enterprise to explore the boundaries of their 
own possessions, and English privateers like 
Thomas Cavendish preferred to stick to the 
passage that they knew into the South Sea 
rather than seek for another towards the 
cold forbidding south. Here, after Drake’s 
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accidental discovery, lay a promising field 
for the English explorer, yet none ventured 
upon it. So it was that the honour of finding 
and naming Cape Horn fell to Le Maire and 
Schouten, and it was they and not one of 
our own countrymen who enjoyed a moment 
of triumph as great almost as that of Magellan 
when, with tears of joy and relief, he passed 
his Strait by the Cape of Desire. Unhappily 
for us, no picturesque amateur with the pen 
of a journalist—like Pigafetta, Patrician of 
Venice, or Francis Pretty—had the good 
fortune to accompany these Dutchmen, and 
to make himself and them immortal. The 
official relation of their voyage and discovery 
keeps severely to the hard narrow road of 
fact, and leaves all the thrills to our imagina- 
tions. Le Maire and Schouten started off 
with two ships, the Hoorn and the Unity, 
but they managed to set the Hoorn afire 
while burning the weeds off her bottom. We 
retain in the expression “ graving dock” a 
memory of the days when sailing-ships were 
cleaned by being thrust aground and _ fired, 
after the outflowing tide had left their bot- 
toms exposed. The wonder is that more 
vessels did not, in the process, suffer the fate 
of the Hoorn. They went on in the Unity 
—let us use the euphonious English version 
of her harsh Dutch name, Hendracht,—feel- 
ing their way along the spur of Tierra del 
Fuego, until at its eastern limit they found 
and named Le Maire Strait, between what 
we may call the main island and Staten Land. 
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There was trouble over the naming of this 
strait, for the skipper and pilot was William 
Schouten, while Jacob Le Maire was no more 
than a merchant and factor, representing the 
owners who had adventured their capital in 
the voyage. The money power won, as it 
usually does. From Le Maire Strait the 
Unity sailed to the south-west until as far 
down as 57°, which had been Drake’s farthest 
south of forty years earlier. At this latitude 
they fell in with a strong stream, which ran 
west, and great billows, showing that they 
were in deep water, and “ nothing doubting 
but that it was the great South Sea’”’ itself. 
The most southerly point of the hilly land, 
all covered with snow, in 57° 48’, they named 
Cape van Hoorn, after the Dutch port whence 
they had sailed. And so it remains, except 
that by general consent the name has been 
Anglicised. Hoorn in Dutch is pronounced 
Hohrn, which in a sailor's mouth quickly 
became Horn. The great moment of Le 
Maire and Schouten was when they felt under 
them that “strong stream that went west- 
ward,” the great oceanic current which flows 
round the southern extremity of America 
(though normally in the opposite direction), 
and, like Magellan, had realised their Cape of 
Desire. But they gave it a name with less of 
poetry in it than his, and there is no record of 
their shedding tears of relief at their luck in the 
weather. Schouten had not yet got over that 
filching of his “* William Schouten’s Strait”? and 
its annexation by the detested factor, Le Maire. 
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The greatest figure among English explor- 
ing navigators, and the loneliest, was that of 
Captain James Cook. By happy chance he 
was, at the age of forty, turned on to a task 
which his cool temper and exact cautious 
mind made him supremely competent to dis- 
charge. In three voyages, occupying nearly 
twelve years, he wandered about the Southern 
Seas, adding an empire to the possessions of 
the British Crown, and the while charting it 
so accurately that it has taken the hydro- 
graphers of the Admiralty and of Australasia 
a century and a half to improve upon his 
initial surveys. And this son of a Yorkshire 
farm labourer, who joined the Royal Navy 
from the merchant service, and at forty was 
of no higher rank than lieutenant, did suc- 
cessfully what other explorers for centuries 
had been trying and failing to do. He kept 
his ships sweet and clean, and himself and 
his men free from disease. He tackled the 
dreaded scurvy as systematically as he tackled 
the charting of the Coral Seas, and as suc- 
cessfully. Though he had never heard of 
vitamins, he saw to it that his men were 
filled up with plants and vegetables contain- 
ing them. Though without medical training, 
he anticipated, by horse sense and shrewd 
observation, the medical reforms of Sir Gil- 
bert Blane, and supplied his ships with the 
remedies against scurvy which were not offi- 
cially adopted by the Navy until fifteen years 
after he had himself been killed. Because 
his victories were those of peace, his name 
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has gathered about it no legends, and to the 
mass of the British people is no more than 
a name. He was exactly as he is depicted 
in the statue which stands by the Admiralty 
Arch in London—a patient unpretentious 
navigator, in the full coat and breeches of 
the eighteenth century, with a three-cornered 
hat upon his head. And so far as one is 
aware, no writer of romance has ever taken 
off that hat and replaced it by an imagina- 
tive halo. 

Upon this Captain James Cook, while en- 
gaged in his first and most dazzling voyage 
of discovery in the south, there befel a great 
peril and a great moment of relief. Like 
Drake two hundred years earlier, he was in 
his solitary ship hurled upon a rock and 
faced by as poor a chance as Drake of ever 
getting off again. And when as by a miracle 
he did get off, his little Hndeavour, by all 
the laws of probability, should have instantly 
filled and sunk. Cook shaved disaster while 
at the beginning of his career with a finer 
edge than did even Drake at the beginning 
of his. 

In the summer of 1768, Lieutenant Cook, 
who had won a great reputation in his pro- 
fession by surveying the St Lawrence under 
the French guns during the Wolfe expedition 
against Quebec, and later had been appointed 
Marine Surveyor of Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, was chosen to command the barque 
Endeavour, and to take to the southern ocean 
a party of scientific men who desired to 
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observe a transit of Venus across the sun’s 
face. The Hndeavour was a vessel of 370 
tons, which had been built for the coal trade ; 
She carried, with the astronomical party, 
eighty -four persons, was provisioned for 
eighteen months, and for her size was heavily 
armed. The modest size of this ship and 
her tough construction made her well suited 
for a long voyage in seas which were un- 
charted, for it was proposed that Cook— 
after the transit of Venus had been done with 
—should penetrate into that part of the great 
southern ocean which had hitherto been left 
to Dutch navigators. The existence of New 
Zealand and of parts of New Holland (Aus- 
tralia) were already sketchily known through 
the voyages of Tasman a hundred years 
earlier, and Cook, as the Board of Admiralty 
had the wit to perceive, was exactly the man 
to turn a Dutch sketch into a finished English 
picture. The Endeavour sailed from Deptford 
on the 17th of July 1768, and got back to 
the Downs on 12th July, just three years 
later, having in that brief time—brief for us, 
though not for the hardy voyagers—done 
work which blossomed and bore fruit in our 
days in two British self-governing Dominions. 
To no other exploring navigator in our his- 
tory has it ever been granted to achieve so 
much in so short a time. What we propose 
to do is to remind forgetful English readers 
how very nearly the Endeavour, with Cook 
and his scientific associates and his gallant 
seamen, came to utter disaster amidst the 
C2 
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interminable shoals and reefs of the Great 
Barrier. 

Upon the eastern flank of Australia the 
Barrier runs for twelve hundred miles as a 
huge coral outwork. The outward face drops 
sheer into the depths of the Pacific, but be- 
tween the Barrier and the mainland there 
lies an infinite maze of depths and shallows, 
split and trenched by the fresh water from 
land rivers, in which the coral madrepores 
cannot live. The passage between the Barrier 
and Australia is difficult enough when buoyed 
and lighted and known, every inch of it, by 
skilled pilots. Yet Cook, to whom not an 
inch was known, passed through it, and in 
passing surveyed it, and once only in the 
whole twelve hundred miles banged his ship 
upon the reefs of it. For three months he 
never sailed a yard without having a man in 
the chains heaving the lead. And when even 
this precaution was not enough for safety, 
he sent forward boats and sounded the 
channels before committing his vessel to the 
passage of them. “I must own,” wrote 
Captain Cook in his ‘Journal,’ “I have 
engaged more among the islands and shoals 
upon this coast than may be thought with 
prudence I ought to have done with a single 
ship, and everything considered; but if I 
had not, we should not have been able to 
give any better account of the one-half of 
it than if we had never seen it. ... We 
should not have been able to say whether it 
consisted of mainland or islands; and as to 
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its produce, we must have been totally igno- 
rant.” Cook, a man cautious and prudent, 
saw that in the interests of exact knowledge 
he must accept tremendous risks; but he 
did not accept a scrap of risk against which 
by skill and prudence he could not take 
guard. Nothing but unsleeping vigilance 
could have brought him through. 

The transit was observed at Otaheite in 
perfect weather on the 3rd of June 1769, 
after which Cook headed for New Zealand, 
and explored its coasts in the manner char- 
acteristic of him. He sailed round both 
islands, landing frequently, and passed _be- 
tween them through the Strait which ever 
since has borne his name. ‘Thence he took 
the direct route to the East Coast of New 
Holland, with the intention of exploring it 
to the northward. The run of 1200 miles 
from Cook Strait to the Australian coast, a 
little to the south of what is now Sydney, 
took him nineteen days, which gives some 
idea of the Hndeavour’s cruising speed in the 
open sea. They visited the harbour of 
Sydney, which Cook named Port Jackson, 
and worked up the coast in the fashion 
already described for 1300 miles without 
falling upon any distress, which called for 
commemoration in the naming of the head. 
lands. It was not until they had penetrated 
as far up the coral channels within the Great 
Barrier as 16° 6’ south latitude—well up the 
Cape York Peninsula—that disaster, sudden 
and overwhelming, fell upon them. 
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It was the 10th of June, a fine moonlight 
evening, and the Hndeavour, under short sail, 
was standing off from the coast in from 
fourteen to twenty-one fathoms. As always, 
ever since the intricacies of the northern 
exploration had been encountered, a leads- 
man was in the chains. Then came a sudden 
rise in the soundings to eight fathoms, the 
crew were called to their stations, and Cook 
was about to anchor, when suddenly the 
water deepened. For an hour all was well; 
then there came a shallowing from twenty 
to seventeen fathoms, and a rending crash 
before another cast of the lead could be made. 
The ship was hard aground and _ beating 
heavily. Boats were hoisted out, and it was 
found that the Hndeavour had been carried 
over a ledge and lay in a hollow beyond it. 
She beat and ground on the sharp rough 
coral till her sheathing boards and false keel 
had been stripped away and floated up to 
the surface. The moon still shone brightly, 
so that no detail of imminent peril could be 
missed. Cook at once ordered the ship to 
be lightened. Six of the guns, ballast, old 
stores, everything that was heavy and mov- 
able, were jettisoned. At daybreak the main- 
land was to be seen some twenty-four miles 
away, and between them and it no island or 
visible rock. Presently a dead calm fell. 
An hour before noon was that of high tide, 
but so short was it of the flood of the previous 
evening that the Hndeavour did not float by 
eighteen inches. Fifty tons weight of stuff 
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had already been sent overboard, and there 
followed then everything which could pos- 
sibly be spared. The ship was holed so 
badly that the water flowed in and out with 
the tide, and it seemed that she must speedily 
sink as soon as, if ever, she could be got off 
the rocks. Cook’s greatest moment of anxiety 
and of relief came at twenty past ten, after 
the Hndeavour had been aground for twenty- 
three hours. The rising tide at last floated 
her: she slid off into deep water, and she 
did not sink. Why not? Because, as was 
discovered later, a fragment of coral rock 
remained sticking in the largest hole, and 
made a temporary caulking of it. With the 
miraculous assistance of this precarious lump 
of coral, the crew, by incessant labour at the 
pumps, mastered the inflow of water. They 
worked in five or six minute spells, and fell 
exhausted on the deck between whiles. At 
one moment a mistake in sounding the well 
took the heart out of the brave pumpers, 
and they came near abandoning a toil which 
seemed to be useless. The Hndeavour had a 
double bottom, the inner ceiling being sepa- 
rated by some eighteen inches from the outer 
planking. “ The man who had hitherto taken 
the depth of water at the well had taken it 
no farther than the ceiling; but being now 
relieved by another person who took the 
depth to the outside planking, it appeared 
by this mistake that the leak had gained 
suddenly upon the pumps, the whole differ- 
ence between the two plankings.” Irom this 
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mistake the men first drew black despair, 
and then, by natural reaction, extravagant 
hopes: ‘They now talked confidently of 
getting the ship into some harbour, and set 
heartily to work to get in their anchors, one 
of which and the cable of another they lost.” 

The urgent problem before Cook when he 
left the scene of disaster—now marked by 
his Cape of Tribulation—was how to keep 
his ship afloat until she could be temporarily 
repaired by beaching her and renewing the 
torn outer sheathing. He adopted the age- 
old expedient of the “collision mat,’ by 
stitching oakum and wool to an old sail, 
and then hauling the whole thing under the 
ship with ropes. The pressure of the water 
upon the leaks forced in the thick mass of 
oakum, wool, and canvas, and so reduced 
the inflow from the sea that the water 
within the ship could be kept down easily 
by one pump instead of calling for the 
labour of three. As soon as a suitable har- 
bour was found, which was a week later, the 
Endeavour was put aground on the top of 
the tide, and her bottom examined at low 
water. It was then that the providential 
rock, caulking the worst of the leaks, was 
discovered. The hole into which it had been 
thrust, and in which it had broken off, was 
large enough to have sunk the ship even with 
eight pumps constantly at work. The dam- 
age suffered by the Endeavour had been very 
great ; whole planks of her outer sheathing 
had been planed off smooth, and Cook, in 
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the resourceful fashion of the old mariners, 
was prepared to break her up and build a 
pinnace out of her materials, if he could not 
get the ship herself in safety to the Hast 
Indies. But with his skilled smiths and car- 
penters, aided by a portable forge, repairs 
were put through which made a continuation 
of the voyage possible. These repairs occupied 
six weeks, and by August 4th Cook was able 
to take to the sea again and struggle north- 
wards out of the last tentacles of the Barrier. 
He had six days more of creeping and sound- 
ing—the last lap of more than a thousand 
miles of entangling reefs,—and then met a 
new peril when he faced the swell of the 
open Pacific, which surges between Cape 
York and New Guinea. Many of the names 
which Cook bestowed upon the capes, islands, 
and bays which he surveyed have a perfunc- 
tory flavour—he required a big dictionary to 
keep pace with his job as godfather,—but 
no one can be unconscious of the human 
touch about Cape Tribulation, where all had 
seemed lost, and Providential Channel, through 
which he scraped into Endeavour Strait be- 
tween the Cape York Peninsula and the 
Prince of Wales’s Islands. Cook had now 
discovered a way round the extreme north 
of what had been New Holland leading from 
the Pacific to the Indian Ocean, and exercised 
the rights which his perilous and so nearly 
fatal exploration of the eastern mainland had 
won for him and his country. Going ashore 
he displayed the Union Flag, and claimed the 
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whole coast for the British King under the 
name of New South Wales. In his report 
to the Secretary of the Admiralty, after 
describing in half a dozen brief sentences the 
northern voyage and his shipwreck, “ the 
most dangerous navigation that ever perhaps 
ship was in,” Cook writes: “‘ Although the 
discoveries made in this voyage are not great, 
I flatter myself they are such as may merit 
the attention of their Lordships. Although 
I have failed in discovering the so-much- 
talked-of southern continent, which perhaps 
do not exist, and which I myself have much 
at heart, yet I am confident no part of the 
failure of such discovery can be laid to my 
charge; had we been so fortunate not to 
have run ashore, much more would have been 
done in the latter part of the voyage than 
what was; but as it is, 1 presume this voyage 
will be found as complete as any before made 
to the South Seas on the same account. The 
plans I have drawn of the places where I 
have been at were made with all the care and 
accuracy that time and circumstances would 
admit of, for I am certain that the latitude 
and longitude of few parts of the world are 
better settled than these. . . . In justice to 
the officers and the whole crew, I must say 
they have gone through the fatigues and 
dangers of the whole voyage with that cheer- 
fulness and alertness that will always do 
honour to British seamen, and I have the 
satisfaction to say that I have not lost one 
man by sickness during the whole voyage.” 
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Many good English captains before Cook have 
made of their command a happy ship and 
been served with cheerfulness and alertness, 
but none before him had by their own cheer- 
fulness, alertness, and resourceful intelligence 
successfully stood between their men and all 
deaths from sickness. 

Cook hobbled along in his crippled ship 
to the Dutch settlement of Batavia, where 
the Governor, in the true spirit of maritime 
sportsmanship, gave instructions that he 
should be advanced all the money that he 
needed for repairs out of the treasury of the 
Dutch East India Company. And then it 
was discovered that the bottom of the Hn- 
deavour, which had been patched up near 
Cape Tribulation, and had held out all the 
way to Java, was in several parts no thicker 
“than the sole of a shoe.” 
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IV. 
NEW SHIPS FOR OLD. 


‘“‘THIs man covered his ship after he had 
brought her aground with boughes of trees, 
and hid his great Ordinance in the ground, 
and so not leaving any man in his ship he 
tooke two small pieces of ordinance, and his 
calivers, and good store of victuals, and so 
went with his Negros about twelve leagues 
into the maine land, to a river that goeth to 
the South Sea, and there cut wood and built 
a Pinnesse, which was five and fortie foote 
by the keele, and having made this Pinnesse, 
he went into the South Sea.” 


In this fashion, in language of Biblical 
simplicity and with Biblical indifference to 
technical detail, is set forth by one Lopez 
Vaz, “‘ a Portugall borne in the citie of Elvas,” 
the astonishing invasion of the South Sea 
over the Isthmus of Darien, planned and 
executed in 1575 by John Oxnam of Plim- 
mouth. Oxnam, or Oxenham, was captured 
by the Spaniards, and duly hanged at Lima 
—maybe justly, for he could not show “ the 
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Queenes licence or the licence of any other 
Prince or Lord for his attempt,’—yet, though 
the man was dead, the incredible boldness of 
his attempt lived on to inspire other Eliza- 
bethan mariners to follow whither he had 
shown the way. 

We are not concerned in this chapter with 
the English challenge to the Spanish dominant 
monopoly of the great South Sea, but with 
the extraordinary resourcefulness and handi- 
ness of the English mariner, who, whether 
frozen in the Arctic seas or broiled in the 
Tropics, seems always to have been capable 
of building a new ship whenever his old one 
had ceased to serve his determined purpose. 
And, moreover, this feat in ship construction 
seems to have been accepted as so much a 
matter of course that few of those who 
achieved it have felt that it was necessary 
to explain to us, their curious and incom- 
petent descendants, how the deuce they 
managed to do it. 

For though wood is tractable and kindly, 
and man has from countless centuries of 
experience grown skilled in forcing it to con- 
form to the contrivances of his brain, it is 
no light matter for a ship captain and ship 
company to construct a substantial sea boat, 
thousands of miles from the conveniences of 
shipyards, as Oxenham did on the banks 
of a river in Darien, or as James did on the 
shore of Hudson Bay, or as Shelvocke did 
at the island of Juan Fernandez. 

Those to whom, in these degenerate days 
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of maritime specialism, ship construction 
means the work of black squads and marine 
engineers on the banks of the Clyde or the 
Tyne, or the shaping of lithe racing craft on 
the banks of the Isis or Cam, may not appre- 
ciate at its full value the feat of building, 
far away from shipyards and all their con- 
venient appliances, a sailing pinnace great 
enough to carry a company of twenty or 
sixty men, and strong enough to employ in 
the ice of the north or as a fighting platform 
in the south. But the writer passed the 
early years of his boyhood in a famous old 
Devon seaport, where the high craft of build- 
ing in wood still flourished. The thump of 
the adze on ship timbers, the ring of the 
hammer on ship trenails, and the sharp sweet 
scent of pine shavings, appeal as freshly to 
his senses now as they did at Bideford fifty 
years ago. A boat of wood is a work of art, 
a job which artists can alone bring to per- 
fection; a ship of steel is a riveted tank 
set upon a riveted girder, with as little of 
human art about it as a railway bridge. 

One cannot build a boat, still less an ocean- 
going pinnace, out of any wood cut from any 
trees which may happen to grow by the 
building slip. The stern and stem posts must 
be shaped to the natural growth of the wood, 
so must the ribs also if they are not to twist 
and warp under the strain of the seas. The 
planks which go to her bottom and sides and 
to the curves of her stem and stern must be 
cut and moulded and fitted as nicely and 
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artfully as a cooper cuts and fits the staves 
of a cask. Then, and most important of all, 
the seams must be caulked, so that when 
the boat is at last thrust into the water she 
may swim tight as a bottle, and not flop 
leakily as a basket. One cannot suppose 
that Oxenham or Shelvocke built their 
pinnaces as truly as even rough Thames 
barges are built to this day at Deptford, but 
they did build them, and they swam, and 
they served. What I propose to do in this 
chapter is, from the scanty materials avail- 
able to me, to tell how James in the frozen 
wastes of the north did what was greater by 
far. How he built a pinnace, and how, when 
it seemed that the new ship might not serve, 
he turned to and salved his old one. 

The days of contrivance and of resource 
are wellnigh passed. Yet how fascinating 
they were and must always be! It is the 
eternal fascination of contrivance and re- 
source, the triumph of the human spirit over 
material impossibilities, which grips and com- 
pels us when we read Mr Kipling’s ‘ The Devil 
and the Deep Sea.’ Here we see Mr Wardrop, 
the chief engineer, in his loin-cloth, and his 
naked men who could not even raise the 
dignity of loin-cloths. ‘‘ You’ve the trousers,” 
said Mr Wardrop to his captain—we see this 
chief engineer, in the true line of conquerors 
of malign circumstance, patching (on a diet 
of bananas) the shell-shattered engines of the 
lawless Haliotis. It is a great story of effort, 
which makes my Tales seem pale things by 
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comparison. Truth, unless set forth by the 
hand of genius—and our old maritime authori- 
ties were very far from being narrators of 
genius,—must pale beside the fire of imagina- 
tion. It shrinks like the blaze in a domestic 
grate when the sun pours his light upon it. 
Let us first consider how far, and in what 
measure, the officers and men of an English 
ship, bent upon raiding into hostile seas, or 
thrust upon the duty of exploration into un- 
known and uncharted channels, were equipped 
to make new ships out of old ones. They 
were much better equipped than may now 
always be realised. Every seaman who had 
been born and bred in an old English seaport 
had played as a boy in small shipyards. To 
him the manifold contrivances whereby trees 
become ship timber, and ship timbers become 
a ship, were of the warp and woof of everyday 
life. He might not be a skilled craftsman, 
but he was no ignoramus. He could handle 
simple tools and understand the purport of 
orders. He did not need to be instructed in 
much which a modern seaman has had few 
opportunities of learning. Then every well- 
found ship, which for two or three years must 
be self-supporting and _ self-contained, had 
its adequate equipment in skilled craftsmen 
and appliances. As Captain Luke Foxe writes 
of the preparations for his North-West voyage 
in 1631—in His Majesty’s pinnace Charles, 
burthen 70 tunnes, twenty men and two boys: 
“My Carpenter was fitted from the thickest 
bolt to the pumpnayle or tacket ; the Gunner 
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from the Sacor to the Pistoll ; the Boatswaine 
from the Cable to the Sayle-twine; the 
Steward and Cooke from the Caldron to the 
Spoone.” In a well-found ship—and whether 
a King’s ship or privateer none other could 
dare with success an enterprise of the un- 
known—there would be carried a carpenter 
and his mate, a gunner and armourer and a 
sailmaker with their mates, a boatswain and 
mate, and a cooper and mate. So that of 
the small ship’s company there would be 
eight or ten men of high skill in their call- 
ings. There would be also a forge and bel- 
lows in most of the ships, and an ample tool- 
chest. Men without tools can do nothing, 
but give to a few highly skilled men the 
equipment of their craft, and give them the 
willing services of handy men less skilled yet 
familiar with the means whereby a definite 
purpose may be achieved, and they may build 
a pinnace in Darien and achieve not only a 
pinnace, but the salvage of an ocean-going 
ship on the frozen beaches of the far north. 
Even in these days of floating hotels, those 
who seek adventure and knowledge in the 
far north or far south are compelled to go 
back to the small wooden ships, and the 
skilled craftsmen, and the simple homely 
forges and tools of the far-off voyages of our 
ancestors. Handiness must always be wedded 
to simplicity. 

In May of 1631, in the early years of King 
Charles I., Luke Foxe and Thomas James 
set forth within three days of one another 
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upon that quest of the North-West Passage 
into the South Sea which for three hundred 
years fascinated the imaginations, and com- 
pelled the energies and sacrifices, of ten 
generations of British seamen. This search 
for a seaway from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
round the frozen shores of North America 
began with Frobisher as a counter-stroke to 
the Spanish monopoly of Southern America 
and the Straits of Magellan. It continued 
long after Drake had pointed to a way into 
the Pacific round Cape Horn, though he made 
his own passage through the Straits; con- 
tinued, some may say, in sheer bulldog obsti- 
nacy long after it had been demonstrated 
that no useful purpose could be served by the 
penetration of a passage so infinitely obstruc- 
tive. Yet the mariners of Great Britain and 
of other northern lands fought on. Though 
their flesh mortified with frost-bite and they 
rotted on their feet with scurvy, though many 
laid their own bones besides the bones of 
their ships in the northern wastes, yet they 
fought on until within our own times the 
North-West Passage about America and, its 
corollary, the North- Kast Passage about 
Siberia, had been both achieved. 

Foxe and James were alike in this: that 
both employed upon their quest little ships 
of some seventy tons, and had with them 
twenty men and two “ younkers.” Neither 
captain had personal experience of navigation 
in the seas of ice, but whereas Foxe tried, 
without success, to associate with himself 
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some one who had this invaluable experience, 
James, “for private reasons,’’ which he does 
not explain, “utterly refused’ to take with 
him any one who had sailed on previous ex- 
peditions to the North-West. In disposition 
and in character the two captains were oppo- 
site as the Poles. Foxe was a King’s officer 
commanding a King’s ship, fitted out by the 
Brethren of the Trinity House, a man in- 
fused through and through with the harsh 
prejudices and ruthless intolerance of a Ser- 
vice which had not yet become a profession 
for gentlemen. James was, by the standards 
of the times, a man of science and a mathe- 
matician. His ship was a private venture 
furnished and equipped by the merchants of 
Bristol, who since the days of Cabot had ever 
been foremost in northern adventures. Though 
these officers were bent upon the same quest, 
to find a passage into the South Sea—and 
thoughtfully bore with them letters of official 
introduction to the Emperor of Japan,—they 
sailed separately, and met once only for a | 
few hours on the shores of Hudson Bay. Of 
Foxe, James says little, and nothing which 
is unkind; but of James, Foxe, the King’s 
officer, writes in language of studied con- 
tempt. “The Gentleman,” says Ioxe—he 
refused him the title of captain—‘‘ The Gen- 
tleman could discourse of Arte (as observa- 
tions, calculations, and the like), and he 
showed me many Instruments, so that I did 
perceive him to bee a practitioner in the 
Mathematicks; but when I found that hee 
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was no Seaman, I did blame those very 
much who had councelled him to make choyce 
of that shippe for a voyage of such import- 
ance. ... We parted not untill the next 
morning’s dawning; and this 17 houres was 
the worst spent of any time of my discovery.” 
Of the two men there can be small doubt 
that Foxe was the better seaman, yet for 
sheer human interest Foxe’s account of his 
voyage cannot hold a candle to James’s 
account of his voyage. Foxe efficiently dis- 
charged his duty, pushed his ship two degrees 
farther to the north than James did, and 
then returned home safely and uneventfully. 
James suffered almost every disaster possible 
to northern navigators, he lost his boats and 
he lost his ship—or seemed to have lost it; 
he used up or lost his tools, his men sickened 
and died of scurvy, for months he lived in 
the shadow of frozen death—with not one 
chance in a thousand of ever seeing his 
native Wales again—yet he kept up his own 
spirits, breathed courage and endurance into 
the sickening and dying invalids around him, 
built a pinnace, and finally, in defiance of 
all probabilities, salved his sunken ship, and 
sailed her home to Bristol. As a triumph 
of the human spirit over an infinity of dis- 
couragements and _ practical impossibilities 
there has rarely, if ever, been an achievement 
to touch that of Foxe’s ‘‘ Gentleman” who 
was “no Seaman,’ but merely a “ practi- 
tioner in the Mathematicks.” And so it 
comes about that, three hundred years after- 
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wards, it is not of Foxe that one writes, but 
of James, not of the proud King’s officer, 
but of the despised merchant captain. 
Though James’s voyage in the Henrietta 
Maria—colloquially known as the Mary— 
was a private venture of the merchants of 
Bristol, he sailed with Royal Letters. His 
status was that of an officially recognised 
privateer, a status of great importance in 
maritime warfare and exploration until well 
into the nineteenth century. He chose a 
well-conditioned strong ship of seventy tons, 
and he had with him two small craft, a 
shallop and a longboat. The longboat he 
carried in pieces below deck, and the shallop 
he trailed astern. It was the usual, and 
almost necessary, practice for the old sailing 
ships to trail their larger boats, a practice 
which in bad weather almost always led to 
the damage or loss of the boats. So it hap- 
pened with Captain James. He had not 
been at sea a week before he reached ice, 
which smashed his shallop, and he was 
obliged to bring up the longboat, put her 
together, and trail her astern. ‘There was 
no space on deck to accommodate the long- 
boat while the shallop was being repaired. 
Thus early James began to suffer disasters 
and to feel the burden of anxiety. The boats 
were vital to him. Navigation in unknown 
waters was not possible without the aid of 
boats sent forward to take soundings, and 
amid ice to land anchors on floes. An ex- 
ploring ship, even one of as small a bulk and 
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draught as the Mary, could not live amid the 
manifold perils which daily beset her, without 
the aid and protection of her boats. 

James passed through Hudson Strait and 
reached the north-western shore of Hudson 
Bay without great difficulty, and then he 
devoted the early summer months to the 
exploration of the western and southern 
shores of the Bay. It strikes one as a curious 
backward route to take in order to find a 
north-west passage into the South Sea, and 
to deliver royal letters to the Emperor of 
Japan, yet Foxe followed much the same 
general programme. Both captains worked 
to the south and east along Hudson Bay, 
and James had the honour of discovering 
that deep indented James Bay which bears 
his name to this day. Incidentally he in- 
sisted, as a pious Welshman, in christening 
northern Ontario New South Wales, though 
geographers—who retain the last word in 
these matters—declined to accept the designa- 
tion. It was while on this exploration of 
James Bay, when seeking a way through to 
the river of Canada (St Lawrence), that the 
shallop was totally lost, and the longboat 
much torn and bruised. James also began 
that series of casualties among his skilled 
craftsmen which was a far greater peril than 
the destruction of gear. His gunner broke a 
leg, had it cut off by the surgeon, and died 
after a long and painful illness. The gunner’s 
mate wandered off one day amid the ice, and 
was never more heard of. 
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In October the Mary reached Charlton 
Island, deep down in James Bay—little far- 
ther north than London, yet with the des- 
perate cold of Labrador—and _ preparations 
were begun for passing the winter. The 
island was well provided with wood, and in 
a sheltered nook the carpenter set to work 
to construct a “‘ mansion-house ’—as distinct 
from a cooking or store-house—and to roof 
it with the main course borrowed from the 
ship. Snow came down thickly, and the cold 
was so intense that everything froze hard a 
few feet from the fire. Six months had 
passed, the vessel had sailed with victuals 
for eighteen months, and a survey taken 
every week showed that consumption had 
been kept within the estimates. James, a 
careful man who looked after all details him- 
self, reckoned to save and put by for the 
uncertain future one month’s provision in 
six. It was at Charlton Island that the 
gunner died, an honest and strong-hearted 
man, who lay a-dying with a bottle of sack 
at his head to comfort his passage. During 
his last few days he was allowed to drink 
sack “ altogether,’’ and so passed in a pain- 
drugged stupor. 

By this time the longboat as well as the 
shallop had been lost, and the Mary herself 
was in the gravest peril. She had been 
pushed into shallow water where the rise of 
tide was normally not over three feet, but 
when the wind rushed down between north- 
east and north-west, there came a great heap- 
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ing up of waters against the shore which 
buffeted the ship most grievously. So James, 
with the advice of his carpenter—a man in- 
genious and faithful, yet a true English pessi- 
mist,—resolved to thrust the ship firmly 
ashore so that she might be frozen hard in 
during the winter, and as a means of getting 
home again should the Mary be lost—of 
which the carpenter had no doubts,—began 
to put in hand a pinnace. This word pinnace 
is loosely employed in ship lists and tales of 
old sea voyages to describe a small sailing 
vessel or a large boat. It always, I believe, 
signified a craft with oars, either as auxiliary 
to sails or as the principal means of propul- 
sion. Thus a large pinnace would be a sailing 
vessel with equipment for sweeps; a small 
pinnace would be an oared vessel in which 
one or more sails could be set. It was the 
carpenter, a pessimist who was taking no 
chances, who pressed on with the pinnace. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the worst forebod- 
ings of the carpenter would be justified, and 
that, in default of a pinnace, the whole party 
must perish slowly and miserably. For the 
heavy gales lashing down from the Arctic 
circle beat the Mary continually against the 
ground and tore off her rudder. In this 
emergency, James, with the concurrence of 
all his officers, determined to sink his ship 
so thoroughly that she could not rise and 
beat when the water piled up against her. 
The ice was thickening fast, but it was not 
yet strong enough to enclose the ship in its 
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erip. So all the provisions in the lower hold 
which could be reached were got out and 
landed, and holes were deliberately drilled in 
the ship’s bottom. She settled down, though 
not fast enough for the anxious wreckers. 
With every incoming wave the Mary lifted 
and hammered until the bulkheads of bread- 
room, powder-room, and forepeak were 
smashed to pieces, and the seams above the 
water-line opened so that one could look 
through them. What was happening down 
below none could say, though the carpenter 
did not hide his opinion. At last the end 
sought after was achieved. The Mary, half 
filled with water, settled hard aground; the 
ice began to form about her stiffening body, 
and the peril, lest she would break up and 
scatter abroad the victuals upon which all 
depended, had ceased to be of immediate 
urgency. 

James was now able to leave the ship and 
withdraw to the house ashore. ‘There he 
took the opinion again of his officers, and 
found them with courage undimmed, yet 
with all hope gone. It is a fine story. The 
carpenter, a stout fellow and steady as a 
solid English rock to the day of his death, dis- 
coursed with a wealth of expert detail, and 
almost with an air of expert satisfaction, 
upon the completeness of the smash up. He 
said that the Mary had foundered—she had 
been scuttled by his own hand, poor dear,— 
and would never be serviceable again. Her 
joints were loose and her seams open. More- 
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over, her rudder was gone, and he had no 
ironwork to hang another. The others were 
of much the same opinion. We specially 
emphasise this, because James the following 
summer did actually salve and sail home in 
his terribly crazy ship—which, by all the 
rules, ought to have shed her bottom on 
Charlton Island,—though the carpenter and 
some others did not live to see the astonish- 
ing feat in execution. Just then, in the 
autumn of 1631, Captain James had as little 
of hope left as had the rest of the party, and 
it was because like them he had no hope that 
his conduct and theirs shines down to us 
gloriously through the centuries. 

Picture to yourselves this little company 
of men of our race marooned on a bare lonely 
island in the frozen north, their ship a wreck, 
and with no prospect of ever seeing home and 
friends again unless by their poor efforts they 
could survive the coming winter and put 
together a frail pinnace. Provisions they had 
in abundance, though the beer had been 
frozen in with the ship; but with scurvy 
already upon them, and with no resources in 
scurvy grass, sorrel, or anti-scorbutic vege- 
tables, they might well starve of appropriate 
nourishment in the midst of apparent plenty. 
And they very nearly did. Picture to your- 
selves this small desperate company, not a 
man of whom had seen a winter in the icy 
north, and who were already shuddering 
under the first breath of that which was to 
come, and listen to their leader, who was 
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by Foxe declared to be “no Seaman,” a 
mere “ practitioner of the Mathematicks.”’ 

“My Masters and faithful Companions,” 
said Captain James, “be not dismayed for 
any of these disasters, but let us put our 
whole trust in God. If it be our fortunes to 
end our days here, we are as near Heaven as 
in England; and we are much bound to God 
Almighty for giving us so large a time of 
repentance. I make no doubt that He will 
be merciful to us both here on earth and in 
His blessed Kingdom. He doth not in the 
meantime deny but that we may use all 
honest means to save and prolong our natural 
lives withall; and in my Judgment we are 
not yet so far past hope of returning into 
our native Countries but that I see a fair 
way by which we may effect it. Admit the 
ship be foundered (which God forbid ; I hope 
the best), yet have those of our own nation, 
and others, when they have been put to these 
extremities, even out of the wreck of their 
lost ship, built them a Pinnace and recovered 
to their friends again. If it be objected that 
they have happened into better Climates, 
both for the temperateness of the air and 
for pacific and open seas, and provided withall 
with abundance of fresh victual, yet there is 
nothing too hard for courageous minds, which 
hitherto you have shown, and I doubt not 
will still do to the uttermost.” 

In this fashion James spoke, breathing 
lessons of faith and endurance, and to his 
appeal his officers and men responded in 
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tones which showed them worthy of their 
leader and of their country. They pledged 
themselves to support him “to the utter- 
most hazard of their lives,’ and gallantly 
they kept their word. As for the carpenter, 
he “cheerfully”? undertook to build that 
pinnace and be damned to it, and one may 
be sure that he did not need the spur of the 
rewards which James offered to bestow upon 
him. He had enjoyed his thoroughly English 
grouse, and was now ready for work. “So,” 
says Captain James, “ we resolved to build 
us a new Pinnace with the timber we should 
get upon the land, that so, in the spring, if 
we found not the ship serviceable, we might 
tear her (the ship) up, and plank her with 
the Ship’s planks. And so, for this night, 
we settled ourselves close about the fire, and 
took some rest till daylight.” It was well 
that they should rest while they could, for 
their troubles were no more than beginning. 
It was now the 30th of November (old 
style), and well into December by our modern 
reckoning. James, a far-seeing man, had his 
own and his men’s faces shaved and their 
hair cut short, so that while working in the 
open they might not become matted with 
icicles. For the cold was already intense, and 
their breath froze as it issued even within 
their hut around the fire. The master and 
coxswain, with their assistants, were directed 
to empty the ship of provisions and remov- 
able gear (sails, ropes, and ironwork), while 
the carpenter looked about for suitable trees 
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in form and texture for the construction of 
the pinnace. Timber for the keel and stern- 
post was fortunately discovered, and one of 
the greatest difficulties in emergency ship 
construction surmounted. For if a wooden 
craft is to hold together under the stress of 
wind and water, its chief members must be 
fashioned of timber in their natural form of 
growth. 

By the end of December the cold was so 
savage that it raised blisters on the men’s 
faces as big as walnuts, and all the sack, 
vinegar, oil, and other liquids were frozen 
solid within a yard of the fire in their man- 
sion-house. Their well by the encampment 
also froze and could not be cleared, but, by 
great good-fortune, a spring was found within 
three-quarters of a mile which could always 
be depended upon. Scurvy, the terrible pest 
of old mariners, laid its heavy hand upon 
them, and long before the winter was passed 
two-thirds of the company were down with 
it. Though James, a man of science as 
Science was understood in his day, did not 
talk in terms of vitamins, he realised that his 
men were rotting for lack of fresh vegetables, 
which he had no present means to come by. 
All that he could do, with the aid of his 
surgeon—both captain and surgeon appear 
fortunately to have been proof against the 
disease,— was to keep up the hearts of the 
sufferers and to keep them moving. [TE a 
man, writes James, lay in bed for two whole 
days, he never rose again. So the men were 
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rubbed and washed—one may almost say 
boiled—every day to bring some faint hint of 
suppleness into their stiffening joints, and the 
dead flesh about their gums and around those 
frost blisters was carefully cut away. Among 
those down with scurvy was the invaluable 
carpenter, though the excellent fellow still 
managed to potter about collecting timber for 
his pinnace, and marking down suitable trees 
for felling. Little could be done in their small 
frozen world except to prepare for the spring. 
Wood could not be cut until first it had been 
thawed, and trees of manner of growth con- 
formable to the mould of the pinnace’s hull 
had often to be dragged for miles through 
the heavy snow. 

What was even worse, the carpenter’s tools 
began to fail. Of the two axes one was 
spoiled while cutting down wood for the hut 
—it was built of tree-trunks interlaced with 
boughs, a kind of rough wattle,—and the 
helve of the other had been shivered near the 
socket. James took precautions which, while 
adding to the immediate sufferings of his 
men from cold, did at least offer them a 
chance of survival in the spring. He locked 
up one of the carpenter’s axes and the cooper’s 
best hatchet, and safeguarded the employ- 
ment of the others, insisting that they should 
be repaired every day. It is significant of 
his men’s belief in him that James never had 
any trouble with them. They obeyed as 
cheerfully as they could every order of his, 
and submitted their suffering bodies and souls 
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to his guidance. Their trust in him was as 
steadfast as their simple faith in God. 

EKaster day, which fell on Ist April 1632, 
found the ship’s company still alive, though 
terribly reduced in vigour. Five of the men, 
of which the carpenter was one, could do 
nothing which demanded activity outside the 
hut. The boatswain and many more were 
very infirm. Of all the rest there were but 
five who could eat their ordinary allowance 
of victuals. The sick men were not failing 
from lack of food, but were starving from 
lack of vitamins. The pinnace “ was in an 
indifferent forwardnesse,’ and the carpenter, 
upon whose trained skill its construction de- 
pended, grew worse and worse. The cold 
continued intense. It was a melancholy 
Easter celebration, and upon any commander 
of less than James’s indomitable spirit black 
despair must have fallen. The prospect of 
completing a pinnace, and seeking their friends 
and homes once more—a faint prospect which 
had tinted with colour the dark months of 
winter—was passing with the sick and dying 
carpenter. 

It was at this moment, when to summon 
his perishing officers and men from deadly 
melancholy by setting them upon work which 
offered some hope of ultimate rescue was of 
even greater urgency than in the autumn— 
it was at this moment that James, the “ prac- 
titioner of the Mathematicks,”’ revealed his 
supreme qualities as a leader. He resolved 
to set his feeble dying men to the tremendous 
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task of digging out and salving their foundered 
ship! One cannot suppose that he had him- 
self any hope of success. To him as a mathe- 
matician the chances of the ship being sea- 
worthy after she had been dug out must 
have seemed infinitesimal. For months the 
ice within and without the frail hulk had 
squeezed and rent her timbers. While she 
was desperately being scuttled, James reck- 
oned that the ship’s bottom lifted and beat 
upon the ground more than a hundred times. 
James must have anticipated that his Mary 
had sailed her last voyage and laid her shat- 
tered bones ashore for the last time. Yet 
he determined to set his men to work upon 
her, “‘ notwithstanding it was more labour, 
and though we declined weaker still and 
weaker.” He saw that he must give his 
people something to occupy their minds, to 
tear them out of themselves, so that while 
they were digging out the ship they “ might 
have the time to thinke of some other course.” 
And in this matter Captain James showed 
that he was a psychologist as well as a mathe- 
matician. 

First, as a practical man he cast about and 
took stock of the available tools. He had 
carefully stored away against emergencies an 
axe and a hatchet, but tools for digging had 
not come within his prevision. Now, when 
he wanted them, he found that he had nothing 
except four broken shovels and two iron bars ; 
the rest had been sunk with the ship. With 
these implements he got busy clearing the 
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ice and snow from the inside of the ship, and 
piling it about her as some “ Barricadoe” 
when the frozen sea around began to break up. 

The moment was well chosen, for the 
weather began to improve, and the sun to 
give some cheerful warmth. As soon as the 
wretched men saw solid results emerging from 
their labours they brisked up wonderfully. 
Luck, which had deserted them, returned 
with both hands full, as it always does when 
it has tried its uttermost, and found all efforts 
vain to conquer souls which are unconquer- 
able. They found an anchor which had been 
lost beside the ship, and, most vital of all, 
they found the rudder which had been torn 
off and cast away. That rudder came back 
to them as though from the direct hand of 
God. Without it they could never have 
sailed their ship, and they had no possible 
means of replacing it. And then, a little thing 
may be, they disinterred a cask of beer! 

‘which did rejoyce us all, especially the sicke 
men, notwithstanding that it did taste a little 
of bulge water.” One may doubt if the men, 
thirsting for beer after five months of de- 
privation, had James’s delicate palate for 
bilge water. By this time the salvage of the 
ship had passed from a psychological exercise 
to an urgent necessity, for “our Carpenter 
was past hope, and therefore little hope had 
we for our Pinnasse.”’ 

The first thing to do after the ice had been 
bundled out of the ship was to board over 
the holes drilled in her bottom when she was 
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sunk in the autumn. The pumps were then 
tested, first being thawed by continual streams 
of hot water. It was perceived that as the 
ice broke and the water rose around the ship 
under a northerly wind there was no corre- 
sponding rise within. This did so encourage 
them that “ they fell very lustily to digging.” 
By the morning of the 27th of April one of 
the pumps had been cleared, and the test 
made upon which all their lives depended. 
The pump drew, and the water cast forth did 
appreciably lower the level within. ‘This 
proved that the leaks which still remained 
could be controlled by the ship’s pumps, and 
that she might still be made to float. With 
the end of the month came rain and the 
definite break-up of the winter. The May 
Eve in this most human story was celebrated 
as by men delivered from the imminent pros- 
pect of death far from those whom they 
loved. They made a good fire in the hut, 
“and chose Ladies, and did ceremoniously 
weare their names in our Caps, endeavouring 
to revive ourselves by any means.”’ In short, 
all, even those most sick, were in a “‘ merry 
humour” with the return of hope that at 
last was real and not feigned, as so many of 
James’s own spoken hopes had been. 

That great man, Captain James, had now 
to put physical strength into his sick men. 
He had foreseen that they would be at their 
weakest in the spring, at a time when strength 
was most needed for the effort of getting 
away, and had set aside a “‘ Tun of Alegant 
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Wine.” With this, though after being frozen 
the wine had lost much of its virtue, the sick 
were revived, and a weak beverage made— 
one part of wine to seven parts of water—for 
the regalement of those who still could work. 
It was, as James remarks, little better than 
water, yet to his taste more palatable than 
beer flavoured with bilge. 

And now the goddess Fortune, who had 
become gracious and bountiful, handed out 
to this brave stout-hearted company of 
cripples another gift as vital as was the dis- 
covery of that long-lost rudder. The warmth 
of the sun caused a crop of vetches to sprout 
up near the hut, and so to supply the victims 
of scurvy with the means by which they 
might speedily be cured. Scurvy is a disease 
caused by the absence in diet of certain 
critical vitamins ; restore the supply of vita- 
mins by fresh vegetables which contain them, 
and men seemingly at the brink of death will 
recover as though by magic. It was so with 
James’s men. But this boon of the vetches 
did not come soon enough to save the good 
carpenter. A pessimist to the last, he de- 
clared his disbelief in the stanchness of the 
ship. He did “earnestly argue to the con- 
trary, alleging that now she lay on the ground 
in her Dock, and that the ice had filled her 
defects, and that the ice was the thing that 
kept out the water; but when she should 
labour in the sea then doubtless she would 
open.” And there was much to favour the 
carpenter’s dying warning, for, as James 

D2 
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adds, “we could now see quite through her 
seames betwixt wind and water.” Before 
his death, which occurred in May, the car- 
penter had, despite his increasing weakness, 
brought the pinnace to a stage when she was 
ready to be bolted and fitted with trenails, 
and would then need only to receive her 
planking. So that should his predictions 
concerning the ship prove to be well founded, 
the survivors were not so discouraged by his 
death as they might have been. They felt 
assured that now, in emergency and failing 
the ship, they might still not lack competence 
to complete the pinnace. 

This famous pinnace—which was, in fact, 
never completed—was twenty-seven feet by 
the keel, ten feet by the beam, and five feet 
in the hold. She had seventeen ground 
timbers, thirty-four principal staddles, and 
eight short staddles. The carpenter had con- 
trived her with a round stern to save labour, 
and, says James, “indeed she was a well- 
proportioned vessel.”’ Her burthen was twelve 
or fourteen tons. When we remember that 
one sick craftsman with no better tools than 
a damaged axe and two or three hatchets 
had built her out of rough timber, cut from 
island trees during a Labrador winter, she 
lives though never employed, and always will 
live for so long as men rate at their worth the 
products of the indomitable spirit of man. 
Inspired by the example of his captain, the 
patient enduring James, this humble car- 
penter had kept his vow to labour upon her 
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*“to the uttermost,” and his uttermost was 
his death. It is of no small significance that 
three hundred years after this nameless car- 
penter struck his last blow upon that un- 
finished pinnace one should be writing of her, 
and that others should be reading, and cherish- 
ing every bit of timber and every bolt which 
went to the fashioning of her. 

The last serious casualty late in May was 
the collapse of the boatswain, though not 
before he, as enduring as his chief and his 
colleague the carpenter, had seen to the sails 
and rigging and gear of the salved ship Mary, 
now afloat and riding at her rescued anchor. 
It was about this time that the vetches thrust 
forth their welcome green spikes, and the 
sick crew were able to begin their convales- 
cence. With the warm weather also came 
fish and a relief from the salt provisions which 
James himself and his master alone of all 
the company could still eat with any appe- 
tite. The power of mind over body is shown 
very notably in the case of Captain James. 
Upon him fell the whole responsibility for 
keeping his company alive in body and soul, 
of inspiring their efforts, and cheering them 
in their distresses. He foresaw everything, 
and provided to his utmost capacity for 
everything. And all through he had no time 
to be ill. He was as physically unconquer- 
able as he was mentally and spiritually un- 
conquerable ; he saved the lives of his men 
because he lived only for them and that they 
might be saved. Had he been a lesser man 
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there would be no story of the Mary and her 
pinnace, nothing but a heap of ice- worn 
bones on a desolate island, and the scattered 
timbers of a broken ship. 

There is little more to tell. The Godsend 
of vetches—wild vetches planted by no human 
hand—restored the scurvy-stricken men so 
rapidly that in June they were chewing salt 
beef—men whose teeth had been falling out 
a few short weeks earlier, and whose black 
rotting gums had had to be cut away daily. 
The Mary defied all rules and prognostications 
by insisting upon floating; James was pre- 
pared to cut her down and buoy her with 
casks if he could have gone to sea in no 
other way. The Mary floated, the survivors 
of the officers and crew, their strength re- 
stored, tidied her and rigged her and made 
‘““a priddy ship” of her so successfully that 
by the last day of June she was ready to 
leave the island where she had lain since the 
previous November. On 2nd July with flags 
flying—the ship’s ensign on the poop and the 
King’s colour at the main,—James set sail, 
and after a voyage perilous indeed, though 
not more perilous than was every venture in 
northern waters in those days, reached Bristol 
safely on the 22nd October. The wonder- 
ship which had brought the company home, 
in defiance of all reasonable probabilities, 
was hauled up on dry ground and examined. 
It was as well that no man who had sailed 
aboard of her through tempestuous seas had 
realised what was under his feet. It was 
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found “that all her Cut-water and Sterne 
were torne and beaten away, together with 
fourteene foote of her Keele, much of her 
sheathing cut away, her bows broken and 
bruised, and many timbers cracked within 
boord. And under the Starboord bulge a 
sharpe Rocke had cut thorow the sheathing, 
the planke, and an inch and a half into a 
timber that it met withall. Many other de- 
fects there were besides, so that it was miracu- 
lous how this vessell could bring us home 
againe.”’ And what was even more miracu- 
lous was that such a vessel should have found 
such a man to salve and sail her home. 
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DICK PEEKE OF TAVISTOCK. 


THe authors of historical romances of the 
cloak and sword school owe more than they 
are in the habit of acknowledging to Master 
Richard Peeke of Tavistock, in the County 
of Devon, who, in November 1625, all by 
himself, enjoyed a gorgeous adventure in 
Spain, and wrote a little pamphlet in 1626 
telling his countrymen all about it. For 
though the modern romancers may never 
have read Peeke’s pamphlet, they have, in 
a long line of succession from one generation 
to another, eagerly adopted an opening para- 
graph which is calculated, in the immortal 
words of Pooh Bah, to give an air of verisi- 
militude to what otherwise might have been 
a bald and unconvincing narrative. Here it 
is; the discerning reader will instantly re- 
spond to the familiar note which it strikes :— 

“TI know not what the Court of a King 
means, nor what the fine phrases of Courtiers 
are. A good Ship I know and a poor Cabin, 
and the language of a Cannon. And, there- 
fore, as my Breeding has been Rough (scorn- 
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ing Delicacy), and my Present Being con- 
sisteth altogether upon the Soldier (blunt, 
plain, and unpolished), so must my Writings 
be, proceeding from fingers fitter for the Pike 
than the Pen. And so (kind Countrymen) I 
pray receive them. Neither ought you to 
expect better from me, because I am but the 
Chronicler of my own Story.” 

My friend Richard Peeke of Tavistock was 
the original begetter of this seductive opening, 
artfully designed (in other hands) to lull the 
suspicions of the reader, and to beguile him 
into believing many things in the subsequent 
narrative which he would otherwise know to 
be untrue. We have no reason to suspect 
the veracity of the good Peeke, highly col- 
oured though his story is. He did, beyond 
a doubt, sail as a volunteer with Sir Edward 
Cecil’s comedy of an expedition against Cadiz 
in the autumn of 1625. And he did, also 
beyond a doubt, publish his pamphlet in or 
about the following year, addressing it to 
His Excellent Majesty Charles I. in the 
piously fulsome language appropriate to the 
times. An imperfect copy, “Printed an 
London for I.T., and are to be sold at his 
Shoppe,’ and adorned with an _ execrable 
woodcut, lies in the British Museum; an 
annotated reprint of fifty copies only (of 
which one is in my possession) was issued by 
William Brendon & Son of Plymouth in 1879 ; 
and rendered into Victorian English (with all 
the roughness of spelling and punctuation 
smoothed out), Peeke’s story may be found 
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in ‘ Arber’s English Garner,’ Vol. I., edition 
of 1877. 

Little or nothing is known of Dick Peeke 
beyond what he tells us of himself. He 
would have lived and fought and died and 
been forgotten had he not with “ fingers 
fitter for the Pike than the Pen” made play 
with the more mighty instrument. He was 
born too soon for the parish registers of 
Tavistock, which contain no records of earlier 
date than 1620. His name, variously spelled | 
in the careless fashion of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (when its owners could 
write) as Peeke or Peake or Pyke or Pike, 
is common enough in Devon villages upon 
the fringes of Dartmoor. His exploits, even 
the occasion and date of them, had become 
so dim in the recollection of his own native 
town of Tavistock that Mrs Bray, writing 
from the vicarage a hundred years ago, con- 
fuses him with another Pike of Tavistock, 
one Robert, who by his mistimed drunken 
capers ruined a crafty ambuscade laid by 
Francis Drake for the capture of the Panama 
treasure train. It is conjectured, happily 
upon no authority which we need accept, 
that our Dick Peeke ended his days as a 
churchwarden! It is possible; men who 
have risen to a higher eminence in their prime 
have sunk as low in their dotage. But we 
cannot see him tottering round with the 
collection plate. Rather one pictures him 
as the centre of attraction in a Tavistock 
alehouse—maybe the proprietor himself,— 
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sitting beside a great wood fire and retelling 
for the ten thousandth time how he, a wounded 
prisoner, fought three Spaniards at once 
with a halberd shaft set against their swords 
and daggers, and how the chivalrous enemy, 
completely won over by his gallantry and 
skill, heaped gold and jewels upon the con- 
queror and set him upon his homeward way. 
We can hear him boast for the ten thousandth 
time, as he sat in the place of honour by the 
alehouse fire, how “in the end His Majesty 
(King Philip IV. of Spain) offered me a yearly 
Pension to a good Value if I would serve 
him either at Land or at Sea. For which his 
Royal Favours, I confessing myself infinitely 
bound, and my Life endebted to his Mercy, 
most humbly entreated that with his Princely 
leave, I might be suffered to return unto my 
own country, being a Subject only to the 
King of England, my Sovereign. And _ be- 
sides that Bond of Allegiance there was an- 
other Obligation, due from me to a Wife 
and Children; and therefore most submis- 
sively begged that His Majesty would be so 
princely minded as to pity my Estate. ‘To 
which he at last granted, bestowing upon me 
one hundred pistolets to bear my Charges.” 
He was a cunning dog, our friend Dick Peeke, 
and though he professes not to know what 
the fine phrases of silken courtiers are, re- 
vealed himself to be a quick learner. 

And now let us leave him in his alehouse, 
or toddling round with his collection plate, 
and address ourselves to his story. 
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The English expedition against Cadiz, with 
which Dick Peeke sailed as a maritime adven- 
turer, was a fantastic project of the Duke of 
Buckingham, favourite and Lord High Ad- 
miral. Charles I., who had just succeeded 
to the throne of his father, eagerly desired, for 
reasons most of which are of no consequence 
now, to strike a successful blow at Spain. 
Buckingham, immensely unpopular with the 
English people, burned to restore his fortunes 
by a brilliant exploit. He had been reading 
up the records of the carefully planned leap 
upon Cadiz by Nottingham and Essex in 
1596, and thought to do again what was 
done so successfully then. Hard pressed for 
money, both Charles and Buckingham sought 
to achieve riches in addition to glory by 
intercepting and capturing the famous Plate 
Fleet, which in the early autumn of each 
year poured into Cadiz the wealth of the 
Spanish Indies. If they could fall upon an 
unsuspecting and weakly garrisoned Cadiz— 
without any preliminary nonsense about a 
declaration of war—and strip the Plate Fleet, 
then fame and fortune would be theirs. Inci- 
dentally that parsimonious House of Commons, 
so disloyally reluctant to fill the King’s 
treasury, would get a much-needed lesson. 

But the obstacles in the path of the royal 
adventurer and his favourite were many and 
formidable. Charles possessed no Army and 
little more than the wreckage of a Navy. 
Lhe royal ships of Elizabeth—built and fur- 
nished to the last bolt and rope by old John 
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Hawkins, the real conqueror of the Spanish 
Armada—had been rotting all through the 
reign of the poltroon who succeeded her. 
Sails were rotten, masts were rotten, gear 
was rotten. All that England possessed of 
professional soldiers, officers and men, were 
engaged for the service of the Dutch Nether- 
lands; they were mercenaries of the United 
Provinces. And the Dutch, in the critical 
midst of their age-long struggle with Spain 
in the Netherlands, refused to release a single 
trained man for Charles’s expedition. All 
that could be wrung from them was leave 
of absence for a few officers, including Sir 
Edward Cecil, who commanded one of the 
English regiments in the Dutch pay. For 
soldiers Charles had to press ten thousand 
“ ragged rascals ’’ by the methods of Falstaff, 
and to fling them into Plymouth and the 
adjoining countryside of Devonshire. Totally 
untrained, without clothes or boots or arms 
(happily without arms), this rabble of an 
army swarmed over the fair face of Devon, 
described by contemporary writers as a moral 
plague worse than the physical plague which 
just then was devastating London. Some of 
these miserable pressed men were billeted on 
farmers and country folk at half a crown a 
week (the equivalent of about thirty shillings 
now); the rest starved or robbed. That 
was Charles’s army. His royal ships, de- 
cayed and ill-manned, were supplemented by 
the pressed services of merchant vessels and 
their crews (to the number of five thousand). 
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Of all the eighty-five ships which were col- 
lected at Plymouth for the expedition, nine 
only were royal ships. -Of the 5441 seamen 
engaged in the mixed fleet some 2200 only 
had received any training at all for war; 
and of the 9983 landmen, none, save a few 
volunteers, knew how to load a musket or 
handle a pike. 

To such an army and such a fleet was 
added a third and crushing disability. ‘The 
House of Commons would have none of the 
expedition, and declined to vote supplies. 
In order to scrape up funds for what was 
then the largest sea and land expedition 
which had ever left English shores, Charles 
had to sacrifice to it what he had left of 
Queen Henrietta’s dowry, and Buckingham 
to mortgage his private credit. Privy Council 
warrants for forced loans were in fact issued, 
though they yielded no fruit until after the 
expedition had sailed. So it was that the 
ships were starved of repairs and supplies, 
and the untrained troops of clothing, food, 
and arms. It was the worst-equipped and 
most feckless ill-starred adventure in our 
national annals of muddled enterprises. It 
was too bad to offer even a_ sporting 
chance to the national genius for muddling 
through. 

Buckingham, whatever may have been his 
faults of character, was no fool. He had 
intended to command the expedition in person, 
but, not being a fool, changed his intention 
as soon as he saw how infamously it was 
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shaping. With a gesture of splendid gener- 
osity—which did not deceive its victim—he 
stood aside in favour of General Sir Edward 
Cecil, who had been nominated as Lord 
Marshal of the land forces. Those were the 
days of soldier-admirals—admiral was an 
office not, as it subsequently became, a rank 
in the regular naval service,—and fleets were 
usually commanded by soldiers. But Cecil, 
unfortunately for his fame, had never served 
afloat, had never, as old Sir William Monson 
nastily put it, “‘ passed further than between 
England and Holland.” He did not want 
the command, he shrank from the command 
after he had seen the crumbling ships and the 
ragged men, yet he accepted office partly out 
of deference to his patron Buckingham, and 
partly because he was promised as a sop the 
viscounty of Wimbledon. He was a good 
soldier, and as honest a man as the times 
bred. He did his utmost to put into shape 
the hopeless military material at his disposal, 
and he dunned both Charles and Buckingham 
for money until they must have rejoiced to 
learn that he had sailed. They could sweep 
up ships and men somehow, but money they 
could not find to sweep up. Cash was so 
short with the Sovereign that upon his journey 
from Oxford to Plymouth, to inspect the 
troops for the expedition, the officers of his 
household had not enough to pay for pro- 
visions on the road. If it be asked how, in 
these circumstances, the fleet was victualled, 
the answer can be given briefly—it wasn’t. 
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The men were put on short commons before 
they were out of the English Channel. 

This, then, was the sorry expedition which 
was joined by Dick Peeke as a volunteer. 
He was a sailor, yet bore the arms of a 
soldier; a marine we should now call him. 
He was attached to a King’s ship, the Con- 
vertine, of 500 tons, commanded by Captain 
Porter, one of the best seamen in the fleet. 
Few of the ship captains—though Charles 
lavishly scattered knighthoods among them . 
—were ornaments to their profession. Porter, 
who received no title, was a bright exception. 
The fleet sailed very late in the season; it 
did not get away from Plymouth until the 
evening of 18th October (new style), and the 
autumn gales had already begun. A cam- 
paign in northern waters in those days was 
essentially a spring or summer job, to be 
kept within the campaigning season of April 
to October. A fleet which sailed for Cadiz 
late in October could not, at its speediest, 
get home until December. It would be at 
sea at a time when, by all the recognised 
rules, all good ships should be tucked up in 
harbour. 

The voyage to Cadiz occupied two weeks, 
an average of seventy knots a day. Storms 
fell upon the fleet, and scattered it into frag- 
ments. The Anne Royal, Cecil’s flagship, did 
her aged best to founder. The main deck 
guns took charge and nearly stove the ship’s 
sides before they could be secured; and the 
mainmast, which was visibly going, all but 
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went. Most of the vessels lost the longboats 
which they trailed astern, and with these 
boats went the expedition’s facilities for 
quickly Janding troops and stores. Peeke 
tells us nothing of the voyage out, from 
which we may judge him to have been a 
sailor of experience in bad weather. Of the 
cruel hardships of life at sea, of the provi- 
sions both short in quantity and bad in 
quality ; of meat “ which stank so rank that 
no dog of Paris garden would eat it ’—in 
the words of one of the ship captains; of the 
evil-smelling unlighted ’tween decks (candles 
for the lanthorns were lacking like everything 
else); of all these troubles Peeke writes no 
word. ‘They were all in the day’s work for 
a sailor of the early seventeenth century. 
Men died in scores, not of the plague or 
typhus, by which they might have been ex- 
pected to die, but of malignant food poison- 
ing. Peeke, who remained in good health, 
makes no mention of these deaths. It was 
all too common and ordinary to be written 
about, especially in a pamphlet addressed to 
the King’s Sacred Majesty, which had been 
majestically responsible for the expedition 
and all its shortcomings. 

Our ancestors had a great fondness for 
leaping at Cadiz (which they called Cales), 
cuffing it over the head, and then making 
off. And with good reason, for the position 
of this Spanish naval base lent itself admir- 
ably to the sport. Cadiz is not placed on the 
mainland of Spain; it stands at the seaward 
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end of an island. That island of Leon, sepa- 
rated from the mainland by tidal creeks, is 
shaped like a swan with neck outstretched. 
The town and fortress of Cadiz form the head 
and beak of the swan. At the time of which 
we write one bridge, that of Suazo, spanned 
the creeks which cut off the island body of 
our swan from Spain. One may see from this 
brief description how perfectly Cadiz lay at 
the mercy of a well-planned raid. If the 
raiders could seize the outstretched neck of 
the swan—a few hundred yards in width— 
and despatch a force down the island of 
Leon to hold the Bridge of Suazo, no Spanish 
reinforcements should be able to save the 
city from assault. For presumably the inner 
and outer harbours, of which the island formed 
the eastern and southern shores, would be 
occupied by the attacking fleet. The Notting- 
ham-Kssex expedition of 1596 was completely 
successful in isolating Cadiz and taking it by 
assault, and the Cecil expedition, if it had 
been decently equipped and handled, could 
have done the same. There was, in either 
case, nothing to be gained but plunder, since 
Cadiz, though it could readily be captured, 
could not be held as Gibraltar was sub- 
sequently held. A successful expedition just 
fell upon it, seized it, plundered the town, 
sought to plunder the harbours, and left. 
Though the situation of Cadiz made it an 
ideal, if temporary, prize in the round game 
which I have briefly described, the capture 
of ships in the harbours was by no means 
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easy. For when a raiding fleet appeared in 
the offing, the Spanish vessels in the outer 
harbour would bolt through the narrow chan- 
nel which led to the inner harbour (a maze of 
sandbanks), and take refuge in its many deep 
creeks. Once there, no approach was possible 
except at high water, and even then was too 
hazardous to be profitable. The Nottingham- 
Hssex expedition saw the Spanish ships in 
the inner harbour immolate themselves in 
flames and smoke rather than submit to a 
possible assault and capture; and Cecil, some 
thirty years later, saw the Spanish ships 
crowd into inaccessible creeks, and laugh at 
his attempts to cut them out of their fast- 
nesses. 

Upon a warm afternoon of 2nd November 
1625, Sir Edward Cecil with his squadrons 
were sighted as they made for the outer 
harbour of Cadiz. The Earl of Essex, Cecil’s 
vice-admiral, who had a family interest in 
Cadiz expeditions, dashed in, but could not 
prevent the Spanish ships in the outer anchor- 
age from playing the old game of squeezing 
through the passage which led to the shallow 
inner harbour. They could execute this 
manceuyre with facility, because the tide was 
at the flood. It had not occurred to Cecil’s 
remarkable ship captains and maritime ad- 
visers that the proper time to appear off 
Cadiz was when the tide was at its lowest 
and the outer harbour a closed bag net. The 
surprise in other respects was complete, and 
the day of attack well chosen. The Spaniards 
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knew that a sudden raid might come, yet 
judged the season then too late for an at- 
tempt. The garrison of Cadiz consisted of 
but a few hundred men; they were ill- 
provisioned, with no more than three days’ 
rations, and were in no state to withstand an 
assault or a siege. Had Cecil at once cap- 
tured the Fort Puntal, which guarded the 
neck of the swan, of which Cadiz formed 
the head and beak, he could have carried 
the main fortress with even his rabble of 
soldiery. But, making every mistake in 
detail open to him—which was the fault of 
his naval incompetence,—he had arrived at 
the wrong time, in the afternoon on the 
flood instead of in the morning at the ebb, 
and he was stopped by darkness and low 
water before he could get busy upon the first 
essential step—the capture of Fort Puntal 
and the outstretched vulnerable neck of the 
Cadiz swan. 

It is common form in romances treating 
of the old fights between Englishmen and 
Spaniards to represent the English as superior 
at all points of the game by land and sea. 
It is also common—for which we must hold 
the excellent Mr Charles Kingsley as in the 
main responsible—to represent the English 
as the Children of Light waging remorseless 
war upon the Children of Outer Darkness. 
All this is rubbish. ‘ Westward Ho!’ as a 
story most admirable, is as history nothing 
better than a spasm of Victorian anti-Catholic 
propaganda. ‘The Spaniards, both by land 
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and sea, were very formidable foes indeed— 
skilful, gallant, and chivalrous. And between 
the fighting men on the two sides there was 
no bitterness or pretence of lofty motives in 
warfare. ‘Spain possessed too many places 
in the sun from which they excluded the 
English, and the English were doing their 
utmost to break their way in. The fighting 
all through was between foes who liked and 
respected each other. France, not Spain, 
was the hereditary enemy of old England; we 
should have left Spain at peace had she not 
chosen to monopolise that treasure-house of 
the New World across the Atlantic towards 
which the eyes of England, a poor and minor 
Power in Kurope, turned hungrily. 

The captains of Spain showed their warlike 
quality at this moment of Cecil’s raid upon 
Cadiz. They had one November night within 
which to secure Cadiz against immediate 
assault and capture, and they secured it. 
As a tactical feat of war it was superb. Old 
de Giron, the Governor of Cadiz—who, since 
he could not walk for gout, was carried by 
his troops in a chair,—got instantly into touch 
with the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the great 
local magnate on the mainland, and the son 
of the Armada’s admiral. ‘Troops were poured 
over the still open Bridge of Suazo, and a 
thousand men were ferried along the shore 
of the swan’s neck and landed in the fortress 
at the swan’s head. In the early hours of 
morning five swift galleys ran across the outer 
harbour under Cecil’s nose, and filled up the 
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city of Cadiz with provisions and ammuni- 
tion. Cecil’s longboats, trailing astern, had 
been carried away on the voyage out, and he 
was incapable of manceuvring his heavy ships 
against many-oared elusive galleys, After 
the sun had risen, the Spaniards, grown con- 
temptuous of their English raiders, continued 
the operations which had been so successfully 
begun during the hours of darkness. In 
twenty-four hours Cadiz passed from empty 
feebleness to full security, and Cecil might 
as well go home. He had lost the game ere 
scarcely a gun had been fired. 

Peeke’s story begins with the attack on 
Fort Puntal, which commanded the sea ap- 
proaches to the inner harbour and the land 
approach to Cadiz. Cecil had arrived on a 
Saturday afternoon, Puntal was bombarded 
and carried on the Sunday. But the tactical 
opportunity had passed. Cadiz had now 
been reinforced and provisioned, and was 
impregnable to assault. All that Cecil could 
attempt, before the late season and his own 
shortage of stores drove him to hasten back 
to England, was to seize the Bridge of Leon 
(now too late), to go aiter the Spanish ships 
which sheltered in the inner harbour (they 
were already safe), and to look for the com- 
ing of the Plate Fleet (which was artfully 
waiting down south till he had gone back to 
the north). He tried to bring off all three 
of these operations, and in all three he failed. 

Peeke’s ship, the Convertine, Captain Por- 
ter, was among those sent against Fort 
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Puntal. She was of light draught, and her 
commander, an excellent officer, took her in 
to broadside distance in fine English fashion. 
The fort was quickly battered into silence ; 
it was poorly armed and lightly held. The 
Convertine suffered little harm, except from 
some armed Newcastle colliers, which, acting 
in clumsy support of her, contrived to hit her 
with their round shot more often than they 
hit the fort. Peeke took part in the attack 
on Puntal, which after bombardment was 
carried by assault, and attracted some slight 
attention. “‘My hurts and bruises here re- 
ceived,” he writes, “‘ albeit they were neither 
many nor dangerous, yet were they such that 
when the fight was done many gentlemen in 
our ship, for my encouragement, gave me 
money.’ This was on the Sunday afternoon. 

On the Monday morning Sir Edward Cecil 
landed the bulk of his regiments of pressed 
untrained men and led them himself away 
from Cadiz along the narrow swan’s neck 
with the purpose of occupying the Suazo 
Bridge, and so isolating the garrison of the 
city. He did not know how completely the 
Spanish dispositions had checkmated his 
movements whatever he might do. Let us 
settle with Cecil and his army before taking 
up the private adventures of Dick Peeke, 
who, not being a land soldier, remained in 
the ship. The army, with no provisions in 
its knapsacks, and with no arrangements 
made for sending along after it supplies from 
the fleet, tramped off over the hot salt marshes 
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of Leon, getting all the while exceedingly 
cross and extremely thirsty. Being totally 
without discipline, it had no cohesion as soon 
as its myriad belly began to give it pain. 
Cecil got as far as a spot called Hercules’ 
Pillars, and then, after some vague coming 
and going, and sending back to inquire when 
the meat and drink were coming along from 
the ships, the exasperated regiments of dis- 
eruntled soldiery were ordered to camp near 
some Spanish houses. The thirsty men, 
snuffing around for liquor, were not long in 
discovering that the cellars of these houses 
contained a large store of new Spanish wine 
in iron-bound casks, which was awaiting ship- 
ment to the West Indies. Cecil and his 
officers then quickly learned—what many 
British officers have learned since—that it 
is ill to stand between the hot throats of 
Englishmen and casks of drink. Cecil made 
a poor attempt to retain control by ordering 
a butt of wine to be served out to each regi- 
ment. But the whole army dissolved in- 
stantly into a raging drink-seeking rabble, 
which swept over generals and officers and 
fell upon the wine-casks. It was the biggest 
occasion of a free drink in English history. 
The army drank itself blind and _helpiess, 
not by scores or hundreds, but by whole 
battalions. Cecil himself afterwards declared 
that so thoroughly had his army taken to 
drink that three hundred Spaniards might 
have cut the throats of the whole force. 
‘Set a guard upon wine of common soldiers,” 
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he wrote in explanation of the failure of his 
expedition, “ and the guard will be first drunk. 
... If the King of Spain will defend his 
country, let him lodge wine upon his coasts, 
and he may overthrow any army with it.” 
He further explained that he set guards at 
four places, and that while he went to visit 
one guard, the others would be drunk before 
he got back to them. This big drink of 
Hercules’ Pillars became a joyful chapter in 
English history. In grateful recollection of 
it men returning set up taverns which they 
named Hercules’ Pillars to its immortal 
memory. ‘There was a famous Hercules’ 
Pillars at Hyde Park Corner, where Apsley 
House now stands, and whither Squire 
Western used to resort when he arrived in 
London from his country fastnesses. 

It was upon that Monday, which closed 
in a fashion so handsome, that Peeke’s own 
adventures really begin. ‘The stage is set 
for his exploits. 

That morning, though as late in the year 
as 4th November by our reckoning, gathered 
heat as the sun rose in the southern Spanish 
sky, and Dick Peeke, having nothing better 
to do, thought that he would take a stroll 
ashore. The army had marched away to 
the left of him, while Cadiz lay unmasked on 
his right, and no more than two miles distant. 
For a man to venture himself thus alone in 
an enemy’s country—an enemy, too, who was 
intensely exasperated by the English piratical 
raid—was for that man to ask for trouble. 
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But as other men were doing the same heed- 
less thing, and he desired to sample the 
Spanish oranges and lemons of which he had 
heard, Peeke ‘‘ ventured on shore, to refresh 
myself, with my sword only by my side; 
because I thought that the late storms [the 
assault upon Puntal] had beaten all the 
Spaniards in, and therefore I feared no 
danger.”’ He proceeded “ softly,” and pre- 
sently met other foragers who had found and 
were taking back to the ships the fruit for 
which Peeke was seeking. This encouraged 
him to go on for a mile—bear in mind that 
Cadiz, garrisoned by four thousand Spanish 
soldiers, was then no farther distant than 
another mile. 

It was at this point that he received his 
first shock. At his feet, lying in the sand- 
pits of the island of Leon, were the dead 
bodies of three Englishmen, and a short dis- 
tance away lay a fourth man, not fully dead. 
Peeke, a typical son of Devon in his insensi- 
bility to danger and in his native kindliness, 
resolved to carry this wounded man back to 
the ships if by any effort of his it could be 
managed. But his good work was rudely 
interrupted. Upon him, spurring fiercely 
through the heavy sand, fell a fully armed 
knight, one Don Juan of Cadiz. Peeke 
whipped out his own blade, wrapped his 
cloak as a buckler round his left arm, and 
met the horseman’s assault as best he could. 
So began a pretty fight among the sand 
bunkers—from -Peeke’s description the spit 
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of land which connects Cadiz with Fort 
Puntal was a fine bit of natural golf country. 
To and fro they fought until Peeke contrived 
to climb to the top of a sandhill, and so 
gained a decided advantage of ground. Don 
Juan, who had come out without pistols, 
charged up the hill, trying to ride over Peeke. 
But our excellent Dick blinded the horse 
by throwing his cloak over its eyes, and 
then, side-stepping, unseated the rider. Peeke 
now had Don Juan at the point of his sword, 
but elected to spare his life, and to collect 
something on account of his future ransom. 
In the days of Dick Peeke defeated common 
soldiers were slaughtered out of hand, but 
knights and gentlemen volunteers could usu- 
ally buy their lives from their conquerors. 
Here, then, we have Don Juan, who had 
surrendered and been granted quarter in due 
form, lying on the ground being gone over by 
Peeke in approved fashion. The search yielded 
no more than five pieces-of-eight (dollars), or 
twenty shillings English, and Peeke was try- 
ing to discover on the man a more ample 
reward for his trouble—“‘ he had gold, but 
that I could not come by ”’—when the play 
was interrupted by the intrusion of fourteen 
Spanish musketeers. It was now poor Dick’s 
turn to surrender, and Don Juan’s to show 
that, though a Spanish knight, he was no 
gentleman. This man, as soon as Peeke’s 
hands had been bound and he had regained 
his surrendered sword, thrust Peeke through 
the face “‘ from ear to ear,’ and would have 
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slain him had not the fourteen musketeers— 
who were gentlemen—promptly interfered. 
Upon this, Dick Peeke “‘ was led in triumph 
into the town of Cadiz; an owl not more 
wondered and hooted at; a dog not more 
cursed.” 

The conduct of the Spanish officers and 
soldiers stands out brightly by contrast with 
that of the scurvy dog, Don Juan, who later 
was severely rebuked by his superiors for his 
baseness. No one ill-treated Peeke in Cadiz 
except a Fleming, who, in order to demon- 
strate his noisy loyalty to the Spanish cause, 
drove a halberd into Peeke’s back “ at least 
four inches.” The fine old Governor of Cadiz, 
Fernando de Giron—the gouty warrior already 
referred to who had saved his city in its 
emergency,—sent for Peeke, and finding him 
suffering from wounds in the face and groin, 
gave “express charge that the best surgeons 
should be sent for lest, being so basely hurt 
and handled by cowards, I should be de- 
manded at his hands.”’ 

Dick Peeke lay in Cadiz for eighteen days, 
recovering from his hurts, and in due course 
learned that the raiding squadron had de- 
parted. Cecil did his best for the gentleman 
volunteer. He sent three men to Cadiz to 
inquire after him and to offer any reasonable 
ransom; but the Spaniards, thinking that 
they had seized a better prize than Peeke 
Sa denied him and would not part from 

im. 
Presently came the order to send Dick 
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Peeke to Xeres—where the sherry comes 
from,—a town on the mainland some three 
leagues from Cadiz. Thither he went, under 
strong guard, “ wondrously unwilling,’ be- 
cause he feared that he would be put to the 
torture. His first experiences at Xeres were 
not calculated to soften his apprehensions. 
He was visited by two friars, both of them 
Irishmen, who, having cheerfully threatened 
him with death on the morrow, invited him 
to confess his sins to them, and tried to 
draw him into a discussion on the Pope. 
Even three hundred years ago the Pope was 
the principal controversial topic among Irish- 
men of all creeds. Peeke refused all know- 
ledge of the Pope, good or bad, and declined 
the friars’ ghostly offices of confession. “‘ They 
thereupon, shaking their heads, told me they 
were sorry for me, and so departed.”’ 

Dick Peeke does not explain how the 
Spaniards had gained so extravagant a notion 
of his importance. They had refused to let 
him be ransomed, and now they brought 
him before a Court of Inquiry consisting of 
“three Dukes, four Condes or Earls, four 
Marquises, besides other great persons.” 
Peeke must have “swanked’’ more than a 
bit while in captivity, though he professes 
ignorance of courts and of the fine phrases 
of silken courtiers. No common adventurer 
could have so impressed the experienced 
Spanish nobles as he did. Peeke must have 
had personality and an air of convincing 
swagger to make three dukes, four condes or 
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earls, four marquises, “‘ besides other great 
persons,” treat him as they would have done 
a captured Cecil or Essex. We may feel sure 
—though evidence is wholly lacking—that 
Peeke’s artful hints conveyed the notion that 
if not the titular commander-in-chief of the 
English forces, he was some one very high 
up in his councils. Peeke’s own story by 
word of mouth—in that hypothetical ale- 
house of his,—unhappily lost to us, would 
have been much richer in flavour than his 
discreet pamphlet addressed to the King’s 
Majesty. One is sensible as one reads that 
the form of publication grievously cramped 
Peeke’s style. 

Peeke’s examination before that gilded 
court is so excellently well told that I must 
give it in his own words, with nothing altered 
but the spelling and punctuation. 


‘““ At my first appearing before the Lords, 
my sword lying before them on the table, 
the Duke of Medina asked me ‘if I knew 
that weapon. It was reached to me. I 
took it and embraced it with mine arms, 
and with tears in mine eyes kissed the pom- 
mel of it. He then demanded how many 
men I had killed with that weapon? I told 
him ‘if I had killed one I had not been 
there now before that princely assembly ; 
for when I had him at my foot, begging for 
mercy, IL gave him life, yet he, then very 
poorly, did me a mischief.’ 

“Then the asked Don Juany (my prisoner) 
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what wounds I gave him. He said none. 
Upon this he was rebuked, and told ‘ that 
if upon our first encounter he had run me 
through, it had been a fair and noble triumph ; 
but so to wound me, being in the hands of 
others, they held it base.’ 

“Then the Duke of Medina said to me, 
‘Come on, Englishman, what ship came you 
in?’ I told him, ‘ The. Convertine. ‘ Who 
was your captain?’ ‘Captain Porter.’ 
‘What ordnance carried your ship?’ I said 
‘Forty pieces. But the Lords looking all 
this while on a paper, which they held in 
their hands, the Duke of Medina said that in 
their note there were but thirty-eight. 

[Both were wrong. Charles Derrick, Esq., 
of the Navy Office, in his ‘Memoirs of the 
Rise and Progress of the Royal Navy,’ 1806, 
gives the Convertine’s guns as thirty-four. | 

“In that paper—as after I was informed 
by my two Irish interpreters [the friars]— 
there was set down the number of our ships, 
their burden, men, munition, victuals, cap- 
tains, &c., as perfect as we ourselves had 
them in England. 

“< Of what strength,’ quoth another Duke, 
‘is the fort at Plymouth?’ I answered, 
‘Very strong. ‘What ordnance in it?’ 
‘Fifty,’ said I. ‘That is not so,’ said he; 
‘there are but seventeen. How many soldiers 
are in the fort ?’ JI answered, ‘ Two hundred.’ 
‘That is not so,’ quoth a Conde; ‘there are 
but twenty.’ 

“The Marquis Alquenezes asked me of 
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what strength the little island was before 
Plymouth. I told him I knew not. ‘ Then,’ 
quoth he, ‘ we do.’ 

“*Ts Plymouth a walled town?’ ‘ Yes, 
my Lords.’ ‘And a good wall?’ ‘ Yes, 
said I, ‘a very good wall.’ ‘True,’ says a 
Duke, ‘to leap over with a staff. ‘And 
hath the town,’ said the Duke of Medina, 
‘strong gates?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘° But,’ quoth he, 
‘there was no wood or iron to those gates 
but two days before your fleet came away.’ ” 

Peeke then stops to explain that the two 
Irish confessors had been in England during 
the summer and seen the preparations for 
the expedition at Plymouth. 

‘** How did it chance,’ said the Duke 
Giron [Don Fernando de Giron, Governor of 
Cadiz; Peeke was over lavish with his duke- 
doms], ‘that you did not in all this bravery 
of the fleet take Cadiz as you took Puntal ?’ 
I replied that the Lord General might easily 
have taken Cadiz, for he had near a thousand 
scaling-ladders to set up and a thousand men 
to lose; but he was loth to rob an almshouse, 
having a better market to go to. ‘ Cadiz,’ 
I told, ‘was held poor, unmanned, and un- 
munitioned.’ ‘What better market?’ said 
Medina. I told them Genoa or Lisbon. And 
as I heard, there was instantly, upon this, 
an army of six thousand soldiers sent to 
Lisbon. 

*** Then,’ quoth one of the Earls, ‘ when 
thou meetest me in Plymouth wilt thou bid 
me welcome ?’ I modestly told him I could 
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wish they would not hastily come to Ply- 
mouth, for they would find it another manner 
of place than as now they slighted it. 

** Many other questions were put to me by 
those great Dons, which so well as God would 
enable me I answered. They speaking in 
Spanish, and their words being interpreted 
to me by those two Irishmen before spoken 
of, who also related my several answers to 
the Lords.” 


This Court of Inquiry was held in public, 
and though Peeke was guarded by a hundred 
musketeers and his person was safe, he was 
subjected all through by the common people 
to many jeerings, mockeries, scorns, and 
bitter jests flung at himself and his country. 
His ignorance of Spanish protected him from 
most of this ill-disciplined annoyance, but 
the members of the Court were affected by 
it, and presently tempers began to grow hot. 
After the interchange of some rather poor 
jests about soldiers and hens, the Duke of 
Medina—who hitherto had treated Peeke with 
courtesy—asked him if he would dare fight 
with ‘‘ one of these Spanish pullets.” Peeke, 
who had seen trouble coming, was prepared 
with an adroit and bold answer. 

“Oh, my Lord, I am a prisoner and my 
life at stake, and therefore dare not be so 
bold to adventure upon any such action. 
There were here of us English some fourteen 
thousand, in which number there were above 
twelve thousand better and stouter men than 
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ever I shall be. Yet with the licence of this 
Princely Assembly I dare hazard the break- 
ing of a rapier.” Peeke then added in the 
best style of the historical romancer, “ He is 
unworthy of the name of Englishman that 
should refuse to fight with one man of any 
nation whatsoever.” 

They took him at his word, ordered his 
bonds to be cast off, and gave him the ap- 
proved weapons, rapier and dagger, to make 
good his boast. A Spanish champion, one 
Senor Tiago, was put up to maintain the 
honour of Spain. It was a fight scrupulously 
fair, in which Peeke was quickly victorious. 
In fencing with rapier and dagger, the long 
dagger, held point upwards in the left hand, 
took the place of the old-fashioned buckler— 
it was the main guard of the body. ‘The 
steel basket-hilt was furnished with two prongs 
or bars, with which an adroit fencer caught 
his opponent’s rapier blade, and deftly twist- 
ing snapped it short off. It was in this 
fashion that Peeke disarmed the Spanish 
champion, and delivered up his weapons to 
the dukes. Meanwhile his escort of mus- 
keteers held the ring clear from disturbance 
by the ill-mannered crowd. 

Peeke was pressed to fight another Spanish 
champion, yet persisted in refusal. He knew, 
he says, the Spanish pride, and feared revenge, 
“implacable, mortal, and bloody.” He real- 
ised that if he were set to fight a succession 
of champions with rapier and dagger, one 
down another come on, he must presently 
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be defeated and slain. Yet fearing to dis- 
please the princely assembly, and seeing his 
life in the lion’s paw, he made his famous 
offer to play a game against odds, from 
which he might be sure to win respect if not 
safety. If, said Peeke, he were permitted 
to play at his own country weapon, the 
quarter-staff, he was ready to meet any one 
they cared to call forth. 

He was handed the steel shaft of a halberd 
from which the head had been unscrewed. 
At the butt end of this staff Peeke observed 
a useful spike. With this weapon, strange to 
his opponents though in his own skilled hands 
of terrible efficiency, Peeke stood forth and 
challenged all comers. We will resume his 
own story :— 

** At the last a handsome and well-spirited 
Spaniard steps forth with his rapier and 
poniard. They asked me what I said to him. 
I told them I had a sure friend in my hand 
that never failed me, and therefore made little 
account of that one to play with, and should 
show them no sport. Then a second (armed 
as before) presents himself. I demanded if 
there would come no more? ‘The Dukes 
asked how many I desired? I told them 
any number under six. Which resolution of 
mine they smiling at in a kind of scorn, held 
it not manly (it seemed) nor fit for their own 
honours, and glory of their Nation, to worry 
one man with a multitude. And therefore 
appointed three only (so weaponed) to enter 
into the lists. 

BE 2 
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‘* Now, Gentlemen,”’ writes Peeke, “if here 
you condemn me, for plucking with mine own 
hands so assured danger upon mine own head, 
accept of these reasons for excuse :— 

“To die I thought it most certain, but to 
die basely I would not. For three to kill one 
had been to me no dishonour; to them 
(weapons considered) no glory. An honour- 
able subjection I esteemed better than an 
ignoble conquest. Upon these thoughts I 
fell to it.” 

Peeke’s halberd staff of steel, armed at the 
butt-end with a stout spike, was a much 
more formidable weapon than the English 
quarter-stafi of oak or ash. Held near the 
middle, with hands some eighteen inches 
apart, it formed an almost perfect guard 
against a rapier, and swung with both hands 
together from the right or from the left it 
could not be parried with a light sword. Take 
a six-foot crowbar and try a swipe with it. 
Further, Peeke, by letting go with one hand, 
and thrusting spike forward in bayonet 
fashion, had nearly double the reach of a 
man with a rapier. He was not swaggering 
when he described a fight with his halberd 
shaft against one man as “no sport,’ and 
even against three he could hold his own 
provided that no one of them edged round 
against his undefended back while he was 
engaging the other two. His greatest danger 
lay in being tired out by the three lightly- 
armed and equipped men who could keep him 
moving at pleasure. Had the three Spaniards 
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bided their time they must have slain Peeke, 
but being Spaniards and hot-headed fighters, 
they allowed Peeke to get within thrust and 
swing of them, and to surprise them by on- 
slaughts against which they had no effective 
guard. 

We can reconstruct the whole scene from 
Peeke’s simple description. On one side sat 
the row of dukes, condes, and marquises on 
benches. The other three sides of the ring 
were held by the musketeers. Beyond, and 
trying to get a glimpse of the sport, surged 
the rabble of common folk. The three 
Spaniards, unversed in quarter-staff play, 
yet suspecting that there was more in it 
than met the eye, kept moving cautiously 
and drawing Peeke after them. He, also 
acting with caution, seems to have kept in 
reserve the most dangerous strokes in his 
bag, and contented himself with parrying 
any attempts to get in with the rapiers. 
‘Shouts echoed to Heaven to encourage the 
Spaniards; not a shout nor hand to hearten 
the poor Englishman. Only, Heaven I had 
in mine eye, the honour of my Country in 
my heart, my Fame at the stake, my Life 
on a narrow bridge, and Death before me and 
behind me,” 

Peeke’s tactics began to bear fruit. The 
Spaniards, who had kept him traversing the 
ground while they tried out the capabilities 
of his strange weapon, and urged on no 
doubt by the howls of the mob to go in and 
win, went in at Peeke all together. That 
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was exactly what our Dick wanted, and, 
though wearied, he was able to throw his 
full strength and the deadly strokes of his 
steel shaft into simultaneous action. <A 
bayonet thrust, spike forwards, caught one 
opponent and slew him outright, and rapid 
swings to right and left struck the swords 
out of the hands of the others. All was 
over in a moment; the two remaining 
Spaniards fled for their lives from that horrid 
bar of steel, one gaining safety behind the 
benches of grandees, and the other seeking 
shelter with the musketeers. 

It was at this moment of highly unpopular 
victory that Peeke reached his moment of 
ereatest peril. The crowd thirsted for his 
blood, and signified their disapproval of him 
in the manner of crowds; the soldiers “ bit 
their thumbs” angrily, and looked to their 
officers for orders. ‘The orders came in a 
fashion which is to the eternal glory of Spanish 
chivalry. ‘The Duke of Medina instantly 
called Peeke to his side, and caused a procla- 
mation to be made threatening immediate 
death to any one who should interfere with 
him. The other grandees, the dukes and the 
condes and the marquises—whose titles Peeke 
rolls out with so evident a gusto—backed up 
Medina, so that within a few minutes Peeke 
had passed from the status of prisoner under 
shadow of death to that of an honoured 

uest. 

After that it was roses all the way. The 
members of the princely assembly collected 
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and handed over four pounds ten shillings 
sterling in gold (multiply by twelve for the 
difference in values between 1625 and 1925) ; 
the Marquis Alquenezes, a youthful enthu- 
siast, added as much more on his own account, 
and plucking a russet cloak from one of his 
soldiers bestowed the garment (“‘ which I still 
wear’’) upon Peeke. ‘This cloak, together 
with a clean band and cuffs, set up the war- 
stained Peeke, and we can picture him, thus 
clad, seated among the grandees and trying 
to exchange compliments in Spanish. ‘The 
Irish friars, who had threatened him with 
death, and tried to get him to argue about 
the Pope, are no more heard of. 

Thence onward until he left Spain under 
royal protection, Dick Peeke had the time of 
his life. He lodged in the house of his new 
friend the Marquis Alquenezes, who lavished 
upon him truly Spanish hospitality. One 
day when Peeke was invited to sing, and 
obliged with “* When as we sate in Babylon,” 
in the mock humble spirit of a nominal cap- 
tive, the marquis was so gracious as to remark, 
* Englishman, comfort thyself, for thou art 
in no captivity.’ Accompanied by four 
gentlemen of the marquis’s household, Dick 
was taken to the King of Spain at Madrid, 
and on the way was allowed twenty shillings 
a day travelling money when he moved, and 
ten shillings a day when he lay at rest. A 
multiplication by twelve suggests that he 
was handsomely done by. At Madrid, in 
the mansion of the marquis, the lady 
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marchioness made much of him, and so did 
the lady of that Don Juan by whom he had 
been so shamefully mishandled. His recep- 
tion by the King, Philip IV., a young man 
just turned twenty-one, on Christmas Day, 
marked the culmination of his brief career 
as a silken courtier. He was offered service 
with Spain, but when he elected to remain 
subject to his own sovereign of England, 
Philip most magnanimously granted him a 
safe-conduct to depart, together with the 
equivalent of some £300 in our present cur- 
rency. What with the rich clothes, the 
money, and the jewels which were showered 
upon him, Peeke must have returned to 
Tavistock a rich man—quite rich enough to 
have purchased and stocked that alehouse of 
one’s fancy. Still, maybe, he did end as a 
churchwarden. 

And thus drew to its close what he calls 
his Spanish pilgrimage. ‘Three hundred years 
have passed since he wrote that pamphlet 
of his, and addressed it to King Charles’s 
Majesty. By that pamphlet he has lived, and 
will live so long as Dead Men’s Tales—so 
much more interesting than most of the tales 
invented by live men—are read and retold. 
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VI. 
JOHN NUTT OF LYMPSTONE., 


JoHN Nurt of Lympstone, within the estuary 
of the Exe, rover and sea robber, is one of 
the most amusing and most satisfying of the 
rascals in my private collection. You will 
not find him in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ though he was fully as worthy 
of a place in that mausoleum as was the 
third-rate and inefficient pirate, Captain Wil- 
liam Kidd—if, indeed, Kidd ever was a pirate, 
—or as that less than third-rate highwayman, 
Mr Richard Turpin, upon whom has been 
thrust the fame of a ride to York which was 
legendary a hundred years before the fellow 
was born. 

The first act of the comedy of John Nutt 
opens in June 1623, after he had been in 
distinguished and successful practice as a sea 
rover for no more than two years. One calls 
him sea rover or sea robber rather than pirate, 
because, though his performances were pirati- 
cal in the legal sense, they were not stained 
by the cruelty and blood lust of the Ishmaelite 
_ deep-sea pirates of the later seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries. John Nutt was in the 
direct line of English seamen who had been 
rovers and robbers in the Narrow Seas for 
five hundred years before his time. Every 
man put forth to sea with a sword in one hand 
and a tiller in the other; if he were not 
strong enough to mount safe guard over the 
goods under his hatches, he was speedily 
bereft of them by those stronger than himself. 
And he did to others as he was done by. 
The Narrow Seas swarmed with rovers who 
were also traders, and traders who were also 
rovers. All nations and bits of nations were 
represented, and those whose hearts were 
stoutest and whose skill waxed most adroit 
at Wordsworth’s “ good old rule” and “ simple 
plan” grew into the nations which we call 
maritime. Our sea skill of to-day was all 
won for us in those days of sea fighting and 
sea robbery. The Narrow Seas swarmed 
with rovers, with English and Scottish and 
Irish, with Normans, Flemings, and Dun- 
kirkers, with Spaniards and Biscayners, and 
with Turks and Sallee Rovers from the Medi- 
terranean. There was no rule, no self-deny- 
ing ordinance, under which the rover-traders 
of one nation respected the property of trader- 
rovers of the same nation. Just as the cogs 
of the Cinque Ports fell indifferently upon the 
cogs of Yarmouth or of the West Country 
or of Dunkirk or Fécamp, so the armed ship 
of John Nutt plundered indifferently less 
well-armed ships, be they English or Scottish, 
French or Spaniard, Barbary or Turk. Spe- 
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cialism entered into the business, as it always 
does into trades as they increase in organisa- 
tion. The light highly-skilled rovers tended 
to specialise in roving, the heavy and perhaps 
less highly-skilled traders to specialise in 
trading. The light fast ship lived for the 
most part by robbery, the heavy and slower 
ship by commerce. On the one side developed 
a fighting and manoeuvring technique, on the 
other side a technique of evasion and black- 
mail. Secretaries of State, Vice-Admirals of 
Counties, even sometimes Admirals of the 
Narrow Seas played their parts in the game. 
John Nutt was a specialist in roving, yet no 
Ishmael, as were the later pirates of the 
“Spanish Main.” He was countenanced by 
high official personages in London and Devon, 
and looked upon with reverence and affection 
by those common folk of his own county 
whom he had not robbed. The losers in the 
great sea game as it was played got scanty 
sympathy; they were more often laughed 
at than condoled with. 

After a brief two years of roving John Nutt 
reached eminence. His favourite pitch was 
Dartmouth, a harbour by its configuration 
admirably well-suited to his peculiar methods. 
It is a harbour completely landlocked. The 
narrow entrance winds among high rocks, so 
that from within the sea without is invisible. 
A ship which has passed out through the 
channel cannot be seen unless one climbs to 
the top of the girdle of hills through which 
the estuary of the Dart has carved its way. 
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Nutt would lie in the river off Dartmouth 
and watch ships load. He would from his 
post of observation learn every sail and rope 
of them, every gun and man they carried, 
every pound of stores put on board. If they 
were by reason of weakness above deck and 
richness below holding promise of plunder at 
small risk, he would follow them out of the 
harbour when they sailed, and strip them 
comfortably at his leisure outside. Then he 
would escort ship and captured cargo to a 
port where facilities for disposal were ade- 
quate, and sometimes would actually take 
them back to be realised into plundered cash 
at Dartmouth itself, whence they had lately 
sailed. ‘The countryside, the peasants and 
farmers and others of much higher degree, 
favoured the rovers—by whose means they 
obtained cheap luxuries,—just as the country- 
side favoured smugglers and went on favour- 
ing smugglers until days within present 
memory. Smuggling, or “ free trading,” was 
still a staple industry of the West Country 
when my father was a young man. 

By these flagrant methods of his Nutt be- 
came notorious above less bold and _ less 
audacious rovers. He became an embarrass- 
ment. Highly placed persons, though willing 
to profit by his depredations, found them diffi- 
cult to wink at. He was so indecently blatant. 
And those who had business associations with 
John, especially at his favourite Dartmouth, 
tended to grow as blatant as he was. Ac- 
cording to Mr Case-Horton, who wrote on 
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John Nutt and his less eminent and more 
commonplace brother Robert in the Royal 
United Service Institution’s ‘Journal’ of 
August 1915, “It is on record even that a 
certain mayor of a seaport on one occasion 
was occupied in delivering from the quay 
a most vituperative harangue to Nutt on the 
subject of his manifold misdemeanours, while 
his own boats on the other side of the vessel 
moored there were engaged in removing the 
stolen goods which his Worship had _ pur- 
chased.”’ 

Had John Nutt been an ordinary rover, we 
should have heard no more of him than of 
those thousands of others who lived and 
fought and robbed and had their day. He 
owes his resurrection to that effrontery which 
passed all the bounds held to be decent in an 
age of easy morals. And so we arrive at 
Act I. in his comedy. Let us assist our 
readers by setting out the cast :— 


Rover of the Narrow Seas . JoHN Nott. 
Secretary of State and Pat- 
ron of John Nutt . . . Sir GeorGEe CALVERT. 
Admiral of the Narrow Seas 
and enemy of John Nutt. Captain Brst. 
Vice-Admiral of Devon (offi- 
cial responsible for Nutt’s 
capture) . . « « « » 
Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land and Patron of Sir 
John Eliot . . . . . THe DUKE or BUCKINGHAM. 


Sir JoHN Exior. 


John Nutt had by the middle of 1623, 
with his fast Jittle ship of 120 tons carrying 
fourteen pieces of ordnance, become so notori- 
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ous a depredator that Captain Best, Admiral 
of the Narrow Seas, clamoured for permission 
to devote a month to his capture. Whether 
this fine old officer would have succeeded we 
may well doubt. His ship, the Garland, was 
one of Elizabeth’s light galleons some thirty 
years old, and had been classed as “‘ decayed 
and unserviceable”? in the Navy Office List 
of 1618. By 1623, five years later, she must 
have been still more decayed and still more 
unserviceable. Nutt would have been less 
audacious in his depredations if he had had 
any respect for the Garland’s sailing qualities. 
Still, Captain Best was eager to try what he 
could do. 

But there were strong reasons why the zeal 
of Best was highly inconvenient in the eyes 
of two personages of high importance. ‘These 
were Sir George Calvert, Secretary of State, 
and Sir John Eliot, Vice-Admiral of Devon. 
Unofficially, and in his spare time, John Nutt 
was a rover and sea robber; officially he was 
commissioned by Sir George Calvert to guard 
the Narrow Seas against foreign rovers, and 
especially to watch over those ships which 
left Channel ports for the Newfoundland voy- 
age. Sir George Calvert (afterwards Lord 
Baltimore) was one of the very first states- 
men of England who can be described as an 
empire builder. In 1621, two years before 
the curtain went up on my Act I., he had 
begun that settlement of Newfoundland with 
which his name will always be honourably 
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associated. In return for Nutt’s assistance 
in safeguarding the Newfoundland ships, Cal- 
vert extended his protecting hand over the 
bold rover, and, one makes no doubt what- 
ever, winked at those other lawless opera- 
tions of his protégé. One may also have no 
doubt that Sir George Calvert’s secretaries 
and his secretaries’ clerks drew their per- 
centages aS a commission on Nutt’s unlawful 
takings. From this it will be plain that 
the intrusive energies of Captain Best were 
frowned upon in the Secretary of State’s 
office, and that the Commissioners of the 
Navy were not encouraged to let Best have 
his way. 

It was also unwelcome news to Sir John 
Eliot, Vice-Admiral of Devon, and _ official 
suppressor of rovers within his jurisdiction, 
that Best should seek to butt in with the old 
Garland’s heavy guns. For Eliot wanted to 
achieve the peaceful surrender of Nutt to the 
terrors of the law by the offer of a free pardon. 
Thereby the Vice-Admiral of the County 
would gain as a perquisite of his office Nutt’s 
ship and any treasure which might lie on 
board of her. This free pardon dodge was 
much favoured by Vice-Admirals of Counties, 
who, though they were responsible for the 
suppression of rovers, had no force whatever 
of their own by which to carry out their 
duties. They had at their own orders not 
a man, not a gun, not a boat. The office 
of vice-admiral was in itself honorary—but 
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there were pickings. Pirates’ ships and goods, 
wrecks, flotsam and jetsam, were all graft 
to them, and they detested the rude crude 
methods of royal officers whose one notion 
was to fight with and sink a pirate ship 
which, tactfully decoyed into port under 
promise of a free pardon, might yield them 
much gratifying plunder. So it came about 
that Sir John Eliot joined his considerable 
influence to that of Sir George Calvert and 
persuaded the Navy Office to send that un- 
comfortable officer Captain Best off to the 
Scottish coasts where he could hunt rovers 
to his heart’s content without incommod- 
ing their own designs concerning our John 
Nutt. 

Best in this fashion was shunted, and 
Calvert—who could not appear openly as 
Nutt’s patron and protector—left Sir John 
Eliot a clear field for the exercise of his 
diplomatic gifts. Behind Sir John Eliot was 
the Lord High Admiral, Buckingham, the 
most mighty of patrons in that age of Court 
favourites. A little later Sir John Eliot was 
to fall out with Buckingham, become his most 
virulent accuser before Parliament, rise to 
the exalted office of Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and inscribe his name on the queer 
roll of great English patriots. But the sub- 
sequent career of Sir John Eliot, and all that 
he achieved, is another story, which has 
nothing to do with John Nutt. 

Act IT. opens with the negotiations for sur- 
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render in exchange for a pardon entered into 
between Sir John Eliot and John Nutt. It 
will be convenient to have the cast :— 


Sea Rover and Humorist . . . . Joun Nutt. 
Vice-Admiral of Devon . . Sir JoHN ELIoT. 
Go-between ee Stes ee Sir John 

Eliot . ; RIcHARD RANDALL. 


Secretary of State ml ob iw ete ban: VO CONWAY, 
The Mayor of Dartmouth. 

Members of the Admiralty Court. 

Fourteen Chests of Sugar. 


The Act begins with mutual promises ex- 
changed between Nutt and Eliot, Randall 
intervening. Nutt declares his willingness to 
surrender in return for a free pardon. Eliot 
engages that the pardon shall be forthcoming. 
On both sides there is bad faith of the blackest 
dye. Nutt is really laughing at the vice- 
admiral, whose impotence to arrest him no 
one knows better than he; Sir John Eliot 
is seeking to dish Nutt with an illusory form 
of pardon which will be of none effect. Im- 
mediately after engaging to surrender, Nutt 
shows his contempt for the proceedings by 
seizing a Colchester ship, laden with sugar 
and wood to the value of £4000 (nearly 
£50,000 of our present-day currency). ‘This 
capture Nutt brings openly into Torbay. To 
him resorts Eliot in person, and some very 
queer transactions take place, which we are 
unable to resolve after an interval of three 
hundred years. We know that EKlot went 
on board, Nutt was in close conference with 
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him for two hours, and renewed his offer of 
a pardon even after this latest exploit of the 
ravished Colchester ship. Eliot could afford 
to offer pardon, because he had no intention 
of giving an effective pardon. He was still 
aiming at the deception of Nutt. From this 
conference sprang the mystery of the fourteen 
chests of sugar, which the Court of Admiralty 
subsequently failed to clear up. The chests 
were hoisted out of the Colchester ship in 
the presence of Nutt and Eliot, and then 
Eliot departed. It was presumed at the time 
that the chests of sugar were Eliot’s com- 
mission from Nutt on the pardon, a trans- 
action quite in keeping with the standard of 
public morals in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. In Eliot’s report to Lord Conway of 
results of the conference, he boasts of his 
skill in securing the surrender of Nutt in 
exchange for an out-of-date pardon; his 
pleasant device was to issue a pardon avail- 
able for three months, and then carefully to 
antedate it. But he says nothing of these 
chests of sugar which he saw raised out of 
the hold of the Colchester vessel which Nutt 
had seized. Lliot followed his report to 
London, kissed hands with the King, James I., 
now near his end, and made interest at Court 
in view of developments in his western juris- 
diction. 

Away in Devon events were developing to 
some purpose. The Mayor of Dartmouth— 
I do not know if this was the same mayor 
who had already profited by Nutt’s naughti- 
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nesses ; it is quite likely—the Mayor of Dart- 
mouth laid complaints before the Council in 
London against Sir John Eliot, with nasty 
references to those fourteen chests of sugar. 
We can understand the indignation of the 
worthy mayor—if, indeed, he were the same 
mayor—at Sir John Eliot dipping fingers 
into his own lucky-bag. He would want Nutt 
all to himself. Ultimately the Admiralty 
Court took cognisance of the matter, and 
ordered Nutt, Eliot, and others engaged in 
the comedy to appear before them. 

John Nutt—it was not very sporting of 
him, but he was getting a bit anxious about 
his neck—charged Sir John Eliot with being 
a partner in his robberies. He declared that 
he first heard of the rich Colchester ship from 
Eliot, who gave him the tip to look out for 
her. He had seized another ship with the 
same kindly help. Randall gave evidence 
showing how Nutt came by the notion that 
Kliot was his accomplice, yet swore that 
Eliot had not really incited Nutt to capture 
the ships. Nevertheless, it was more or less 
demonstrated that Eliot, in exchange for an 
out-of-date pardon delivered over to Nutt, 
had done rather well for himself out of the 
business. In the upshot, Sir John Eliot was 
committed to the Marshalsea Prison, though 
he hinted that Buckingham was his patron, 
and that there would be the devil to pay on 
his behalf when the duke returned to Eng- 
land. The Court ventured to take the risk. 
So ends Act II. 
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Let us now have the cast for Act III. :— 


Sea Rover (feeling sore round the 


throat) . JOHN NUTT. 
Vice-Admiral of Devon ( languishing 

in the Marshalsea) . Sir JonHn Exior. 
Judge of the Admiralty Court (and 

friend of Eliot) . Sir Henry MaArtTEN. 
Secretary of State (still a patron of 

Nutt). . Sir GEORGE CALVERT. | 


There is a subtle humour about the com- 
position of the third Act, in which both Nutt 
and the manners of the times are seen at 
their richest. In our rough modern fashion 
we should have hanged Nutt without more 
todo, and investigated the goings-on of the 
Vice-Admiral of Devon with severe imparti- 
ality. But not so in the early seventeenth 
century. We see Sir Henry Marten, Judge 
of the Admiralty Court—which had com- 
mitted Eliot to prison,—doing his best to get 
Kliot out. He may have been inspired by an 
abstract sense of justice, though as M.P. for 
St Germans, Cornwall, in the Eliot country, 
he was a personal friend of the incarcerated 
vice-admiral. The case was referred by Lord 
Conway to Marten, who held that Eliot in 
humbugging the notorious Nutt to surrender 
with an out-of-date pardon had rendered good 
service to the State. He also waved the 
potent name of the Lord High Admiral 
Buckingham before the Secretary of State’s 
office, and suggested that Eliot might be 
released on bail. But Lord Conway, bold 
perhaps so long as Buckingham was on the 
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far side of the Channel, left Eliot in the 
Marshalsea. 

Nutt, who had no lack of audacity, and to 
whom the bold course came instinctively, 
made interest with his patron Sir George 
Calvert, the other Secretary of State, and 
demanded not only a real effective pardon, 
but also redress against Eliot for concealing 
and embezzling his goods (which were the 
produce of his own robberies on the seas). 
Calvert responded to Nutt’s appeal for help. 
He urged the services of the rover in protect- 
ing shipping bound for the infant colony of 
Newfoundland, and declared that Nutt had 
been born again in spirit and now detested 
his former way of living, which sounds rather 
like the devil’s attitude towards the monkery. 
And the astonishing thing, from our modern 
point of view, is that Calvert prevailed with 
the King’s Council, and Nutt got both a real 
pardon and permission to keep most of the 
produce of his piracies. The pardon to Nutt 
and his associates, issued on 28th August 
1623, covered “‘ all depredations and piracies 
committed before 25th June last, with right 
to retain all their ships and goods, except 
those piratically taken since Ist May, which 
are to be returned to their owners.” By this 
astonishing instrument—it shows how strong 
was Nutt’s influence with Calvert—Nutt won 
freedom and wealth, pardon for two years of 
roving, with all that he had picked up of 
other people’s property. JI do not know 
whether he added anything to the Council’s 
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grant by getting damages for disturbance in 
the exercise of his profession by the Vice- 
Admiral Eliot. I fancy not, for the Colchester 
ship, with its cargo of wood and of what 
remained of the sugar, had been handed back 
to its lawful owners. It was this Colchester 
ship which Nutt accused Eliot of “ em- 
bezzling.”’ 

As for Sir John Eliot, he continued to 
languish in the Marshalsea until 23rd De- 
cember, when he was released. ‘There is no 
evidence that Buckingham, who returned to 
England in October, lifted a finger in aid of 
him. Perhaps this was among those reasons 
which impelled Eliot to set up in business 
as a patriot, and to win fame as a venomous 
opponent of the upstart favourite. 

There is no Act IV., with Wapping as the 
scene and John Nutt as the star character. 
Nutt carried on much as before for years and 
years, part rover part privateer, and no more 
interesting to us now than all the other 
rovers and privateers of those hard and law- 
less days. He may have been killed at sea 
or died in his bed at home. It is all the same 
now. His commonplace brother Robert was 
hanged at the Groyne. The Spaniards were 
a nasty practical people, and Robert was not 
amusing like his brother John. Hanging was 
good enough for him. 
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VLE. 
A MERRY PARSON. 


THE Reverend Henry Teonge, Vicar of Sper- 
nall in the County of Warwick, decided in 
his fifty-fifth year to pack up his scanty 
traps and go to sea. His taste for both food 
and drink was wide and healthy, and if he 
could look forward to nothing else in a sea 
life, he was at least assured of a free run for 
his teeth. This English clergyman, who had 
for years lived in the most landward of Eng- 
lish counties, with a wife and a grown-up 
family, could no longer abide the poverty of 
his lot. The sea may not have called him, 
yet it is very plain from his engaging diary 
which has come down to us that the free 
meals did. For his age he was singularly 
robust and high-spirited. A common man of 
fifty-four years old in the seventeenth century 
approached senility, unless, like the Reverend 
Henry Teonge, he retained a ravenous appetite 
and a stomach as insensitive as a beer barrel. 

On the 20th May 1675 (old style), mounted 
upon a steed which was like one of Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, and with his small accoutrements 
in an old sack, Mr Teonge left Spernall for 
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London town. He wore an old coat and 
breeches of the same, an old pair of hose and 
shoes, and a leathern doublet of nine years 
of age and upwards. His stock of money was 
‘* proportionable to the rest.” In London 
he pawned his lean mare, with saddle, bridle, 
boots and spurs, for twenty-six shillings, and 
did not trouble to redeem her. But he re- 
covered a cloak, put in pawn upon some 
earlier occasion, by borrowing five shillings 
from his landlady. This cloak he repawned 
before sailing for forty shillings. These finan- 
cial manceuvres, of which we should multiply 
the currency by about ten to arrive at modern 
standards, were made necessary by the cau- 
tious refusal of his friends in London to lend 
him any money. His unum necessarium now, 
in view of his coming service as chaplain in 
the Navy of Charles II., was a small sea- 
bed, a thing he could not be without, though 
he wanted almost everything else. So he 
sent for some bedding into the country, with 
small result, for he never slept between 
sheets until a year later he made some for 
himself. 

Mr Teonge had engaged himself as “‘ Chap- 
len to his Magesty in the Frigott Assistance 
of 56 gunns, and under the commaund of 
Capt. Will. Houlding,” as he puts it himself 
in the diary which, after lying for more than 
a century unprinted, was given to the world 
by Charles Knight of Pall Mall East, just a 
hundred years ago. Mr Teonge spelled as he 
pleased, as did everybody else in his day. 
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Proper names, of places or of people, he 
spelled as his ear imperfectly caught them. 

On the Ist of June he was introduced to 
the Assistance and to punch, a liquor then 
very strange to him, but to which he took 
greedily from the first. He began his ac- 
quaintance with it by drinking his share of 
three bowls, and “so to bed” in a cabin 
much out of order. In the morning he found 
his pillow on the floor, which may have been 
more the fault of the punch than of the 
corded bunk in which he slept. 

When he got out of sight of land for the 
first time in his life, Mr Teonge was gratified 
to find that though his head became very 
giddy he was in no whit sick. And so it 
was all through the voyages of this landsman 
of fifty-four; he could in all weathers eat 
enormously and drink like a grampus, yet be 
in no whit sick. He had a stomach to be 
envied, and a head like oaken timber. Very 
soon Mr Teonge found his sea-legs, and foraged 
around picking up gear for his cabin: a 
ragged towel (salved on the quarter-deck), a 
piece of an old sail (specially brought to him 
by Providence), and utensils of which Mr 
Teonge writes with perfect frankness. All 
things that he picked up were “ very helpful 
to him that had nothing.” 

At Dover the women who had come down 
in the ship from London were put ashore: 
the captain’s wife and the lieutenant’s wife 
and the master’s wife and the boatswain’s 
wife, all weeping very copiously, except the 
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master’s wife, of a more masculine spirit, 
whose eyes were no more than a little red. 
The affecting scenes of parting amused Mr 
Teonge a good deal, who, we may suppose, 
parted less hardly with his elderly wife at 
Spernall. The weeping eyes of the women 
‘“ bedewed the very sides of the ship,” yet, 
adds the grinning Mr Teonge, “they were 
no sooner out of sight but they were more 
merry; and I could tell with whom, too, 
were I so minded.” | 

Upon the delights of life at sea, so much 
to his bodily contentment, Mr Teonge waxes 
eloquent. After three weeks he declares that 
no life on the shore is comparable to “ this 
sea, where wee have good meate and good 
drinke provided for us, and good company 
and good divertisements; without the least 
care, sorrow, or trouble; which will be con- 
tinued if we forget not our duety.” Of Mr 
Teonge’s unexacting duties we will write 
presently ; for the moment we are more 
interested in his good meat and good drink 
and good divertisements. 

Every evening, when the weather was fine, 
Mr Teonge and his friends lay on the deck 
and drank healths to the King and their 
wives in bowls of punch. When forced below 
by stress of rain or tempest, they drank the 
healths of absent friends in the great cabin. 
There cannot be many diaries in which so 
exuberant a proportion of the space is given 
up to details of food and drink. The motion 
of the ship in the Bay and during his long 
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cruise in the Mediterranean affected Mr Teonge 
not at all. “* Now our table and chayres are 
lashed fast to the boards; our dishes held 
on the tables, and our bottles of wine in our 
hands. Many in the ship are casting up their 
reckonings, and not able to eate or drinke. 
IT am very well.” Off the Rock of Lisbon the 
noble captain of the Assistance feasted the 
officers of his small squadron with four dishes 
of meate: ‘4 excellent henns and a peice 
of porke boiled in a dish; a giggett (leg) of 
excellent mutton and turnips; a peice of 
beife of 8 ribbs, well seasoned and roasted ; 
and a couple of very fatt greene geese; last 
of all a greate Chesshyre cheese; a rare feast 
at shoare. His Liquors were answerable— 
viz., Canary, Sherry, Rhenish, Clarett, white 
wine, syder, ale, beare, all of the best sort ; 
and punch like ditch water (he means as 
plentiful) ; with which wee conclude the day 
and weeke in drinking to the Kinge and all 
that wee love.” 

At Tangier Mr Teonge came across a Cap- 
tain Charles Daniell, and was by him nobly 
entertained. First the Teonge party drank 
several bottles of wine, and then adjourned 
to Captain Daniell’s cellar, where they feasted 
upon roast beef cold, Westphalia polony pud- 
ding, parmezan cheese, cucumbers, musk- 
melons, “ salletts, and a reive of Spanish 
onions as thick as my thigh.” Afterwards 
the thoughtful Captain Daniell sent a corporal 
to see his guests, “stowed with good wine,” 
safe to their pinnace. “Such a harty enter- 
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taynment,” exclaims Mr Teonge, “I never 
saw before from a meare stranger; nor never 
shall againe till I returne to the prince-like 
Capt. Daniell.’ Yet the merry old gentle- 
man was to do very much better later on. 
The ship went on towards the Barbary 
coast and the bombardment of Tripoli, and 
every evening Mr Teonge and his friends— 
the Captaine, the Leiuetenant, and the Pursor, 
—according to their ‘‘ woonted custum,”’ ended 
the day with two bowls of punch, varied by 


bottles of Mediterranean wines. ‘“ Instead 
of punch this evening wee drink healths to 
our friends in mountain Aligant.” ‘“ Wee 


end the day as before with Florence wine.” 
“Wee end the day and weeke according to 
our oulde custom.” “Wee drink to our 
friends in good Rubola.” The occasion of 
sighting the Barbary coast was celebrated in 
a manner gratifying to Mr Teonge “ with 
good porke, beife, gheese, ducks, henns, 
chickens ; and for sauce plenty of good sack, 
mountaine Aligant, clarett, white wine, and 
English ale, the raryty of all.” At Zante 
the officers of the Assistance and her two 
consorts entered eagerly upon a drinking 
competition to decide the respective merits 
of two wines which Mr Teonge calls Syracoosa 
and Rubella. The occasion, so much more 
interesting to him than the official naval 
operations against the Barbary pirates, in- 
spired Mr Teonge, the chaplain, to compose 
a poem in its honour. It was a competition 
in which there were many casualties. 
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One need not suppose that Mr Teonge in 
his tastes was more gross than were other 
lusty parsons of his epoch, and there cannot 
have been many parsons, then or now, who 
surpassed him in pluck and in irrepressibly 
high spirits. “‘A brave gale all night,’ he 
cries, and “‘more myrth at dinner this day 
than ever since wee cam on board. The wind 
blew very hard, and wee had to dinner a 
rump of Zante beife, a little salted and well 
rosted. When it was brought in to the cabin 
and set on the table (that is, on the floore, 
for it could not stand on the table for the 
ship’s tossing), our Captaine sent for the 
Master, Mr Fogg, and Mr Davis to dine with 
himselfe and myselfe and the Leiuetenant 
and the Pursor. And we all satte closse 
round about the beife, some securing them- 
selves from slurring by setting their feete 
against the table, which was fast tyd downe. 
The Leiuetenant set his feete against the 
bedd, and the Captaine set his back against 
a chayre which stood by the syd of the ship. 
Several tumbles we had, wee and our plates, 
and our knives slurred oft together. Our 
liquor was white rubola, admirable good. Wee 
had also a couple of fatt pulletts ; and whilst 
wee were eating of them, a sea cam and 
forced into the cabin through the chinks of 
a port-hole, which by lookeing behind I just 
discovered when the water was coming under 
mee. I soone got up and no whitt wet; but 
all the rest were well washed and got up as 
fast as they could, and laughed one at the 
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other. Wee dranke the King’s and Duke’s 
healths, and all our wives particularly ; and 
cam out at 2 a clock.’ And the man who 
wrote like this of a “brave gale” in the 
autumn off Crete, and of the “ myrth ”’ which 
it occasioned, was a landsman of fifty-four, 
who was making his first voyage in a seven- 
teenth century sailing ship, a fourth rater 
of 521 tons! He was of a quality very 
different from that of the feeble folk of to- 
day who write letters to ‘The Times’ be- 
wailing the discomforts of crossing the Channel 
in railway steamers. Mr Teonge’s bad weather 
continued, and two days later he writes: 
‘A fine gale still. . . . Wee doe this evening 
remember our friends in England in good 
rubola.”’ 

By this time—October 1675—Mr Teonge, 
who was as deft with his fingers as with his 
teeth, had made himself a new “ cassacke.”’ 
A month later he began to nett his “ sylke 
gyrdle,” and cast about how to acquire linen 
for sheets to his bed. “ Our Leiuetenant and 
Pursor ”’ used to go ashore at every port to 
keep up the supply of beverage wine, and a 
new liquor called “‘ rackee”’ became available 
for drinking to friends in England. By now 
Mr Teonge’s very catholic palate had become 
accustomed to punch, mountain Alicant, Flor- 
ence wine, Syracoosa, Rubola, Cyprus wine, 
the ** excellent strong wines ”’ of Zante, ‘‘ boath 
white and redd,”’ and rackee—and yet, like 
a patriotic Englishman and an old Cavalier, 
he often sighed for plain “ English beare,” 
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that greatest “raryty of all.” His worst 
days were those when there was “no think- 
ing of friends’; happily, they were in- 
frequent. 

We may roughly measure the internal capa- 
city of these astonishing trenchermen from Mr 
Teonge’s description of a feast prepared by 
the four friends for four guests of their own 
kidney, eight in all. ‘“‘ Wee had a gallant 
baked pudding, an excellent legge of porke 
and colliflowers, an excellent dish made of 
piggs’ pettitoes, 2 rosted piggs, one turkey 
cock, a rosted hogg’s (sheep’s) head, 3 ducks, 
a dish of Cyprus burds, and pistachoes and 
dates together, and store of good wines... . 
God bless those that are at sea! The weather 
is very bad.” The Assistance was at the time 
in harbour at Malta. 

On 18th March 1675-76—the calendar year 
began on Lady Day, 25th March—Mr Teonge 
celebrated his “ byrth day; nat. 55,” a valu- 
able entry which seems to have escaped the 
notice of the editor of his diary. He guesses 
at the chaplain’s age, and guesses wrong. 

In May 1676, Mr Teonge took part in his 
record meal. As was that of the prince-like 
Captain Daniell, this feast was served ashore, 
somewhere between Aleppo and Alexandretta 
(which Mr Teonge calls by the Eastern varia- 
tion Scanderoonde). “It was the greatest 
that ever I saw. . . . And 60 and od Franks 
sat downe, besyds many that would rather 
stand or walke about.’ The table was twenty- 
four yards in length, and so loaded with dishes 
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that we can understand why boards in those 
days were said to groan. There were thirty- 
six dishes set out in three parallel rows, and 
they included turkeys, geese, hens, pasties, 
gammons and tongs, sauceages, bisqués of 
eggs, anchovies, herrings, hartichocks, pyra- 
mids of marchpane, gells, tarts, biscotts—all 
not in single spies but in battalions. No 
wonder that many of the guests preferred to 
stand or walke about. ‘“‘ Here wee dranke 
parting healths till many could drink no 
longer, thinking wee should have to take our 
journey the next morning.” 

It cannot be said that Mr Teonge repaid 
much in work for the prodigious quantities 
of food and drink which he consumed. On 
Sundays he read prayers, and he preached a 
sermon when a plausible excuse for its omis- 
sion was not available. There were many 
such excuses: by reason of the business of 
the ship, the captaine not well, the captaine 
dining ashore, and so on. Now and then 
there was even “no time for prayers to-day.” 
Upon his first voyage Mr Teonge was kept 
fairly regularly to his weekly sermon, but his 
second captain, quite evidently bored by his 
discourses, became an accomplice in their 
collusive omission. The contrast between 
Mr Teonge’s professional Sabbath piety and 
the exuberance of his life between whiles may 
have been too much even for the strong 
stomachs of Charles II.’s officers, though in 
this we may easily do him and them injustice. 
He tells stories with a rich candour which 
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one would imitate here if one dared, but 
there is no evidence in the diary that he was 
a bad man by the standards of his day. He 
was completely selfish; he possessed that 
combination of hard heart with perfect diges- 
tion which is said to be the first requisite for 
a happy life, and he was always willing to 
neglect such small spiritual duties as fell to 
him to discharge. But none of these qualities 
or disqualities would have misbeseemed a 
minister of the Gospel in the reign of his 
Sacred Majesty. We can believe that he 
mouthed the offices of the Church as whole- 
heartedly as he drank punch. He never 
drank for the sake of drinking ; it was always 
the health of absent friends which inspired 
his libations. 

It cannot be said that Mr Teonge took the 
smallest interest in the welfare of the crew. 
There were two hundred and twenty of them 
in the Assistance ; not one is mentioned ex- 
cept in connection with a punishment or a 
death. He would look on at punishments 
and make appropriate clerical comments, and, 
as the men died of disease, he would in- 
differently bury them overboard. It was not 
to be expected that he would concern himself 
in the men; no one did. While the Captaine, 
the Leiuetenant, the Pursor, and the Chaplen 
were about their daily potations, the men were 
left to pay regard to the safety of the ship ; 
that is what they were for. And if they dis- 
charged their duties imperfectly, or failed to 
discharge them at all, their feet were locked 
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in bilboes, or they were hauled up to a yard- 
arm and dropped thence into the sea. Duck- 
ing, a punishment handy to come by, was 
highly regarded in the seventeenth century 
Navy. It took little time to reeve a rope 
about a man’s waist and between his legs, 
haul him up to a yard, and drop him. It 
might be done again and again in the space 
of a few minutes, and it was not necessary 
to take the way off the ship. As a punish- 
ment most excellently convenient. 

In his youth Mr Teonge had been a Cavalier 
trooper; his ears must have grown accus- 
tomed to strange oaths, and we cannot feel 
that his disapproval of swearers was other 
than professional. Yet we find him unctuously 
describing this punishment as “an excellent 
cure for swearers’”’: ‘“‘ This day David Thomas 
and Marlin the coock, and our master’s boy, 
had their hand stretched out, and with their 
back to the rayles, and the master’s boy with 
his back to the maine mast, all looking one 
upon another, and in each of their mouths a 
maudlen-spike—viz., an iron pinn clapt closse 
into their mouths, and tyd behind their 
heads; and there they stood a whole houre, 
till their mouths were very bloody.” Here 
is another entry dropped in without com- 
ment: “A seaman has 29 lashes with a cat 
of 9 tayles, and was then washed with salt 
water, for stealing our carpenter’s mate’s 
wives ring.” As an entry suitable for a 
Sunday this is a perfect gem: ‘“‘I preacht a 
sermon on the word Father. Isaac Webb 
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stood tied to the gunns an hour, and had 
speculum oris placed in his mouth for saying 
to a seaman in the captaine’s hearing, ‘ Thou 
lyest like the son of a whore.’”’ Mr Teonge, 
who had no duties save on Sundays, went 
ashore as much as he pleased, but at Fal- 
mouth, towards the end of a long and weary 
voyage, “one Arrowsmyth, for ashoare with- 
out leave, was ducked at the yard arme.” 
One Arrowsmyth, unluckily for him, had 
duties. 

On Friday, the 17th of November 1676, 
after serving His Majesty afloat for eighteen 
months, Mr Teonge “was payd off at Ded- 
ford, where we leave the rottenest frigot that 
ever cam to England.” An ungrateful com- 
ment, though we must allow something for 
sea weariness ; the rotten frigot had filled his 
belly pretty generously. 

Mr Teonge had the singular good-fortune 
to draw his pay and his allowances—a deduc- 
tion of 4d. a month from the pay of each 
seaman for the chaplain—out of the hard- 
fisted Treasury of King Charles, so that he 
returned to London with a “ goode summ of 
monys,”’ and “ spent greate part of it’ before 
going home to his wife and family in War- 
wickshire. There for several months he lived 
uneasily, being daily dunned by some or 
other, or in fear of “land pyrates which I 
hated worse than Turkes.” He was getting 
on for fifty-seven years old when the narrow 
circumstances of his vicarage at Spernall 
drove him once more to seek the ample 
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provender of the sea, The years had wrought 
some change in him. He was older for one 
thing; the exuberance of his first youth was 
passing. The chaplain who had entered so 
cheerily upon a strange maritime adventure 
in May 1675, and who declared that no life 
ashore was comparable with “ this sea, where 
wee have good meate and good drinke pro- 
vided for us, and good company and good 
divertisments,” had by April 1678 grown to 
be slightly middle-aged. How can one tell ? 
Kasily and surely. The Mr Teonge of 1678 
begins to be less content with his meals. 

He left Warwick for London on Ist April 
1678, travelling by regular “‘ coatch-waggon,”’ 
and spent two days on the journey. ‘There 
was an official formality in the joining of his 
second ship, quite unlike the happy-go-lucky 
entry into His Majesty’s Navy of three years 
earlier. Then a friendly captain had asked 
him to join, and he joined, just as Captain 
Marryat’s midshipmen joined the Navy of 
George III. Now he was presented in due 
form to the King, who received him with 
the outward courtesy and weary indifference 
characteristic of that monarch, and had to 
get a chaplain’s licence from the Bishop of 
London. His captain was one Antony Lang- 
ston, and he served in the fourth-rater Bristoll 
(532 tons) until his transfer, with the captain, 
to the third-rater Royall Oake (1107 tons). 

Mr Teonge’s disappointments began early. 
He had hoped to sail the Virginia voyage, but 
found himself before very long bound again 
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for the Mediterranean, and his sea appetite 
was not quite what it had been. It was not 
what we should now regard as finicky, yet 
some of the old richness had passed. Before 
sailing he had supped with his son George 
on “‘a shoulder of mutton, and a most ex- 
cellent pike stewed, and another fryed,” so 
that he could still peck a little. It was not 
that he could not also drink; ‘“‘ Punch and 
brandy since I cam on board have runn as 
freely as ditch water,” yet there was something 
lacking. He was not the trencherman whose 
acquaintance we made on voyage number one. 
Scarcely had the voyage begun than “at 
dinner wee are faine to make shift with an 
excellent sallet and eggs, a fillett of veal 
rosted, a grand dish of maccarell, and a large 
lobster ; so hard is our fare at sea; and all 
washed downe with good Marget ale, March 
beere, and last of all a good boule of punch.” 
And then a little later: ‘“‘ Wee had an achbone 
of good beife and cabidge; a hinder quarter 
of mutton and turnips; a hogg’s head and 
haslett roasted ; 3 tarts; 3 plates of apples ; 
2 sorts of excellent cheese: this is our short 
commons at sea.’ There was a danger of 
fire on shipboard that day, and, writes Mr 
Teonge sadly, “ this also I take to be an ill 
omen of a bad troublesome voyage.” 

It was a sick ship, and Mr Teonge’s spirits 
could not quite keep up their keenness of 
edge. The men fell and died apace, from what 
disease Mr 'Teonge does not say, and probably 
did not know. Upon his first voyage there 
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are few mentions of deaths, except now and 
then by accidents, but both in the Bristoll 
and in the Royall Oake they followed upon 
one another almost daily. One may suspect 
from a passing reference to lice that the 
trouble was typhus, a disease lice-borne, and 
one characteristic of the foul old sailing ships. 
The Leiuetenant died, and, among others, 
‘““ Henry Spencer of Lankishyre, whoe gives 
all his pay and what else he had to his land- 
lady at Portsmouth.” She was, maybe, 
Henry Spencer’s only friend. Winter in the 
Mediterranean made Mr Teonge a bit happier. 
For one thing, though not allowed to go ashore 
—doubtless because of the sickness on board, 
—‘they brought to us good wine, oringes, 
pom-cytrons, sheepe, henns, eggs, coleworts, 
&c., and sould them cheape enough.” Then 
those short commons, to which reference has 
been made, were agreeably supplemented : 
“We begin to have to our 2nd course at 
dinner, raisings, figgs, almonds, &c.” It is 
a small point, yet significant, that Mr Teonge 
in his lists of food now indolently throws in 
the word “ &c.” It was never so on the first 
voyage; then his abounding physical interest 
urged him to let us know and envy him each 
several item, and, in one instance, to set forth 
a plan of the groaning board. That “ &c.,” 
standing by itself, would convict Mr Teonge 
of middle-aged satiety. Weather and the 
captain played havoc with his sacred duties : 
“Wee goe to prayers at 10; and the wind 
roase of such a sudden that I was forced (by 
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the captain’s command) to conclude abruptly 
at the end of the Letany; and wee had no 
sermon.’ He chafed at the ban of quaran- 
tine which encompassed the ship; all his 
former unlimited shore leave had gone. “A 
rayny day and very cold; and wee not yet 
admitted to come in.” 

Good Christmas Day, 25th December 1678, 
saw the last of his now moderately cheerful 
feasts and the beginning of sorrows for even 
a man so completely self-centred as Mr Teonge. 
It was the day on which prayers had stopped 
at the Litany, by the captain’s command. 
“Wee had not so great a dinner as was in- 
tended, for the whole fleete being in this 
harbour (Port Mahone Road, Minorca), beife 
could not be gott. Yet wee had to dinner in 
a greate charger, a special peice of Martinmas 
English beife, and a neat’s tongue, and a good 
cabbige, a charger full of excellent fresh fish 
fryde, a douzen of wood-cocks in a pyre, which 
cost 15d., a couple of henns rosted, 3 sorts of 
cheese ; and last of all, a greate charger full 
of blew figgs, almonds, and raysings; and 
wine and punch gallore, and a douzen of 
English pippens.” 

That was the day, that good Christmas Day, 
on which the “honest Leiuetenant”’ died 
and “‘ left a mournful ship’s company.” And 
thereafter, though Mr Teonge was still able 
to cheer up a bit when the pipe blew for 
dinner, he can no longer be described as a 
merry parson. The confines of a small sailing 
ship in the seventeenth century, with officers 
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and men dying all about one, do not conduce 
to what he called “myrth.” On the 14th 
January, Mr Teonge transferred with his 
captain to the Royall Oake, but the new ship 
was even more unhealthy than had been the 
Bristoll. As day followed day he has the 
entries: “‘ I buryed John Wilkinson the car- 
penter’s mate”; “I buryed Isaac Maule, a 
Swede”; “I buryed Samuall Massy,” and 
so on and so on. And then Captain Antony 
Langston, Mr Teonge’s friend and patron, 
was himself taken ill. He caught cold at 
Firmateara, and daily got worse. On the 
17th of March 1678-79, we have, *‘ Our Captain 
continues very ill, and I begin to feare his 
death. And this night I sate up by his bed 
syd all night. Many times he would talk 
very lightsome, and presently againe he would 
talke light-headed.” On the 19th: ‘“ Our 
Captaine is now past all hopes of recovery. 
. . . Brave Captaine Antony Langston dyed 
a very little after 10 o’clok this night. I 
stood by his bed syde when he breathed his 
last.” Mr Teonge then went immediately 
to his cabin and wrote a Latin distich, which 
he presented to the “ cheifest of the English 
merchants of Aligant.” The captaine was 
buried about two leagues out at sea—the ship 
was in the Road at Majorca,—and, ‘‘ The 
solemnity being over, all the company cam 
back to our ship, where wee had an excellent 
collation, and plenty of wine.’ After which 
Mr Teonge handed round an epitaph upon the 
captain which he had composed in Latin and 
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English. He had quite evidently thoroughly 
enjoyed the funeral. And yet his affection 
for the captain was probably as sincere as 
any he was capable of feeling. “‘ And thus 
far you can but say wee have had a voyage 
of trouble. I pray to God that the worst of 
it is past now.” So wrote Mr Teonge on the 
morrow of Captain Langston’s sea burial. 
The weather continued to be very bad, so 
bad that the tale of funerals began to run: 
“I buryed Isaac Webb out of the gunn- 
roome porte.” Thereafter many bodies had 
to be committed to the sea in similar fashion. 
The new captain, one Roome Coyle—whom 
Mr Teonge in his careless way calls Rumcoyle, 
—came aboard, and tried to cheer up a sick 
ship. “ Wee are more merry than I thought 
wee should have beene; our new Captaine 
is wondrouse free, not only of his excellent 
wine, but also of his owne good free company 
amonge us. We had a pigg to dinner this 
day worth 8s. in England.” But the men 
went on dying, and Mr Teonge went on bury- 
ing them out of the “ gunn-roome porte.” 
The Royall Oake was ordered home and pro- 
ceeded in “ greate discomfort, for wee have 
little fresh water and as little provisions for 
such a sick ship’s company.” Mr Teonge was 
coming into touch with the realities of life. 
There was no more gay feasting, and the 
occurrence in the Bay of an incident which 
leaves one curious and unsatisfied. “‘ This 
day I was much abused by Samuall Bayly 
with base language. I may live to requite 
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him ashoare.’”’ And then three days later: 
“T buryed William Wattson, whoe made 
Sam. Bayly his executor.” Is it possible that 
Mr Teonge had been acting as executor for 
the many deceased members of his sea flock 
and had not been giving satisfaction in the 
job ? 

The voyage home reached its end, to the 
relief of good Mr Teonge. On the 22nd of 
May the ship came to an anchor in Ply- 
mouth Sound, and he enjoyed beer for the 
first time in twelve months. He went on 
with his buryings all the way up Channel, 
but there were “ grande festos”’ in the Downs, 
and his Majesty’s glorious restoration was 
celebrated on the 29th of May with customary 
enthusiasm. Except by the crew, poor 
wretches, of whom thirty-two “ pittiful crea- 
tures ’’ were put ashore sick, and sixty men 
that had been on the books had died and 
been buried at sea. These casualties of dirt, 
and the diseases which breed on dirt, fell 
upon a ship’s company of five hundred. The 
captain, the senior Leiuetenant, and Mr 
Teonge went to Dover, where ‘“ wee tooke 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and 
were nobly entertained by the victualler ” 
(who made his profits by nobly entertaining 
ship’s officers). 

There was little of “ myrth”’ or “ divertis- 
ment” about Mr Teonge’s second and last 
voyage. Yet he never was ill for a single 
day, and never failed to get as much to eat 
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and drink as would satisfy half a dozen men 
of his years in these days of active frugality. 
It would make a modern man sick to look 
at a board spread with those colossal meals 
of his, and as for writing about them after- 
wards in a diary.... If the men of the 
seventeenth century had been giants, far 
bigger physically and more robust than their 
descendants of the twentieth, one could per- 
haps sympathise with their frightful appetites. 
But they were not. They were smaller and 
much less healthy. One cannot suppose that 
Mr Teonge ever lifted a finger in exercise 
while confined on shipboard, or ever took a 
bath. He just lived, ate, and drank, read 
prayers, occasionally preached sermons—we 
should love to have heard that one on “ Our 
Daily Bread,’’—and buried his neglected flock 
out of the gun-room port. And he was no 
better and no worse than the other chap- 
lains of his period, for whom the miserable 
seamen were docked fourpence a month of 
pay. 

He got his pay, too, for that second 
voyage, though less promptly than for the 
first, and subject to “‘some abatements.”’ 
But he got it after several weeks of waiting, 
and “‘ then came safe home to Spernall, Deo 
gratias |” 

And so ended his sea service and his diary. 
He flashes into our vision at the age of fifty- 
four, and flashes out again aged fifty-eight. 
All that is known of his subsequent career 
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is that his first wife died when he was sixty- 
two, that he married again at sixty-five, 
and that he died when a few days past 
seventy. A hearty old rascal. Deus voriat 
bene, as he wrote himself when setting forth 
to sea. 
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VItt. 


THE LAST VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN 
KIDD. 7 


HIsToRIcAL personages do not begin to live 
until they become the subjects of legend, for 
then only do they partake of the immortality 
which belongs to creations of the imagination. 
Where, for example, would Francis Drake be 
without his legendary game of bowls on Ply- 
mouth Hoe, or Robert Bruce without his 
spider, or King Alfred without his burnt 
cakes ? 

The romantic figure of Captain William 
Kidd, which has impelled generations of 
American boys to pray that if they be very 
good God will permit them to be pirates 
(when they grow up), which has driven 
numberless boys and men to play at hunting 
for Kidd’s buried treasure on the eastern 
seaboard of the United States, and which 
inspired Edgar Allan Poe to write the best 
treasure-finding story in the English language 
(‘The Gold Bug’), this romantic figure is a 
creation of fiction. That is why it is so com- 
pellingly vital. It is not anchored to the 
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dull world of fact, and so is able to soar upon 
the pinions of bright fancy. 

We are not writing of this William Kidd, 
but of another far, far different—the humble 
rather drab ship captain, who was certainly 
a privateer, possibly (though by no means 
certainly) a pirate, and who, after a con- 
spicuously unfair trial at the London Old 
Bailey in 1701, was hanged by the neck at 
Execution Dock until he was dead. The 
legendary William Kidd was not born until 
the real one had been safely dead and out 
of the way for many years, and the visionary 
treasure which the legendary hero had buried 
did not attain opulent proportions until the 
small volume of Kidd’s actual treasure had 
had time to be quietly forgotten. The William 
Kidd who remains to us, and to our kinsmen 
across the Atlantic, has exactly the same claim 
upon immortality as have those other vaga- 
bonds of the spirit: Falstaff, the Abbé 
Coignard, Barry Lyndon, and Wilkins Micaw- 
ber, who live in the imagination because they 
are the children of imagination. 

Legend has made up to William Kidd for 
the ill-usage of his life. He was of the true 
line of English seamen who combined the 
profession of privateer, under official cognis- 
ance, with that of rover or sea robber on their 
own account. Just as in an electrical trans- 
former the primary current passed through 
the windings induces another and different 
current to appear in the secondary coils, so 
the primary job of privateering induced in 
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the minds of English seamen for five hundred 
years and more a secondary impulse towards 
unofficial robbery in their spare time. We 
need have no doubt that Kidd was a pretty 
rascal, that he took far more interest in his 
private ventures than in his official duties ; 
but in these respects he differed not at all 
from all those other privateer-rovers, a dozen 
or more generations of them, who had pre- 
ceded him in the sea story of England, and 
most of whom had not been hanged. It was 
Captain Kidd’s misfortune to become in- 
volved in politics, and he was offered up by 
the British Government as a sacrifice to politi- 
cal exigencies. The criminal Court, which 
was entrusted with the job of consummating 
the sacrifice, discharged its mandate with 
brisk efficiency and with a complete absence 
of judicial scruple. 

First let me give what lawyers call the 
short facts of his case, and then go on to tell 
his own story from his own point of view. 
We need not believe more of it than was 
reasonably corroborated by the anxiety of 
the Court and the Government to suppress 
evidence in Kidd’s favour. 

William Kidd was, by profession, a priva- 
teer, one of those seamen who commanded 
ships fitted out, wholly or partly, by private 
speculators for the purpose of operating profit- 
ably under a commission from the Crown. 
The typical privateers were, of course, the 
ereat Klizabethan sea rovers, and the prac- 
tice of privateering flourished as an essential 
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part of our maritime system from the days 
of the Normans until well into the nineteenth 
century. Out of privateering was developed 
the Regular Navy, which, until quite recently, 
retained vestigial evidences of its parentage. 
Kidd, who is supposed to have been born in 
Greenock on the banks of the Clyde, settled 
in Boston, Massachusetts, which was then a 
British colony. As a privateer he distinguished 
himself in the French wars of the King 
Dutch William. In 1695, when Kidd was 
getting on in life, and had retired with a 
competence and a wife—he was fifty-two,— 
the Earl of Bellamont, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, received urgent instructions from 
home to suppress piracy in the Indian Ocean. 
The seaboard population of the American 
colonies were smugglers to a man and poten- 
tial members of pirates’ crews. They were 
more than suspected of encouraging the piracy 
in Indian waters, which was causing great 
trouble to the East India Company. One of 
the most notorious of pirate ships on the 
Malabar coast was an East Indiaman, the 
Mocha frigate, which had been converted into 
a pirate by her own captain, one Culliford. 
Indian and Armenian owned vessels trading 
to the dominions of the Great Mogul were 
easy meat for men like Culliford, for whose 
suppression the Hast India Company appealed 
to the Home Government. Hence the ex- 
pedition of William Kidd. 

William Kidd was introduced to Lord 
Bellamont as a promising collaborator, a 
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privateer with a record for good service. We 
must be careful not to leave Kidd’s record 
out of account, as the Court which tried him 
was anxious to do. It must have been evi- 
dence in Kidd’s favour; had it not been, it 
would have been given full weight against 
him. 

A ship, the Adveniure—called at the trial 
the Adventure galley,—of 275 tons and carry- 
ing 30 guns, was fitted out on the joint adven- 
ture principle characteristic of the times. 
Maritime operations, even in war, were ex- 
pected to pay for themselves. Kidd, together 
with his associates, supplied one-fifth of the 
capital cost of the enterprise; the remainder 
was met by the British Government and by 
British officials as private speculators. Lord 
Chancellor Somers—the well- beloved of 
Macaulay,—who issued to Captain Kidd a 
special commission under the Great Seal of 
England and a grant of captured goods, was 
himself a subscriber. The Adventure was 
commissioned at Plymouth in May 1696, 
sailed for New York, where her crew was 
filled up, and then proceeded to her pirate 
cruising ground, which extended from Mada- 
gascar to the East Indies, and to what was 
called the Malabar Coast. It is important 
to note that the bulk of Kidd’s ship’s com- 
pany came from New York, a hot-bed of 
smugglers, and was recruited on the prin- 
ciple of “‘no prizes no pay.” With a crew 
of such a temper and so remunerated, it was 
certain that the more Kidd stuck to his lawful 
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commission as a pirate-hunter, the more he 
would invite mutiny in a crew which depended 
upon plunder for its pay. He got the mutinies 
all right, and at the end a wholesale deser- 
tion, which does suggest that as a sea plun- 
derer Kidd did not rise to the level of efficiency 
desired and expected of him by his crew. 

It was not until two years later that reports 
reflecting upon Captain Kidd, as the com- 
plete privateer under the Great Seal, began 
to flow into Lord Bellamont. The protégé 
of English Governors and Lord Chancellors 
was declared by the East India Company to 
be no better than a pirate himself. It was 
charged that, instead of hunting pirates, he 
consorted with them, and had engaged actively 
in their nefarious operations. ‘The truth, in 
so far as one is able to sift it out, seems to 
be this: that Kidd did not waste his time 
and risk the lives of his men in the barren 
sport of chasing pirates, that he left them to 
pursue their villainies while he himself picked 
up as fat prizes French ships or ships carry- 
ing French papers. These French ships were 
lawful prizes of war in terms of his com- 
mission. Incidentally, he may, probably did, 
capture and plunder some ships which were 
not lawful prizes. The Quedagh Merchant, 
of which the capture formed the chief count 
in the indictment against Kidd, was alleged 
by the prosecution to be a Moorish ship 
owned and manned principally by Armenians, 
though Kidd maintained that she bore a 
French pass. 
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Orders were sent from London to Lord 
Bellamont to arrest Kidd should he return 
to North American waters, and so matters 
rested until 1699, three years after he had 
begun his cruise as an official suppressor of 
pirates. Those three years were eventful ones 
for Captain Kidd. The Adventure, though a 
new ship, was a bad and leaky seaboat. 
Disease was rampant, and Kidd lost from 
this cause about one-third of his men. The 
vessel’s fighting value was low, and more 
than once she was fired upon by Portuguese 
ships, who may have thought her to be a 
pirate, or, more likely, have resented the 
intrusion of a virtuous British ship in waters 
traditionally consecrated to piracy. Little 
of profit fell the Adventure’s way until she 
came upon and seized the Quedagh Merchant 
in November 1697. Another Moorish (Indian) 
ship of small value was taken at about the 
same time. Kidd claimed that both were 
lawful prizes because they sailed under French 
passes, of which more presently. By this 
time the Adventure had become unseaworthy 
and the crew more and more discontented of - 
the small results to them in cash, so Kidd 
sailed with his prizes to the port of St Marie’s 
in Madagascar. He arrived in April 1698. 
Here at St Marie’s happened to be lying a 
true blue pirate, the Culliford already re- 
ferred to and his Mocha frigate, ravished from 
her former proprietors, the English East 
India Company. Kidd’s crew, finding the 
undoubted pirate Culliford more to their 
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rapacious taste than the dubious pirate Kidd, 
deserted wholesale to the Mocha frigate, 
ninety-seven of them, taking from the Adven- 
ture everything portable on which they could 
lay hands, and compelling Kidd to barricade 
himself and his stock of firearms in the great 
cabin. After an interview with Culliford (an 
interview upon which the Crown placed the 
most damning construction at his trial), Kidd 
was allowed to keep the Quedagh Merchant 
and the thirteen men who still remained loyal 
to him. The Adventure sank and was aban- 
doned, and, with a scratch crew, picked up 
somehow, Kidd struggled in the Quedagh 
Merchant across to Hispaniola (Dominica), 
arriving a year later in 1699. 

Here he heard of the accusations of piracy 
against himself, and acted in a fashion con- 
sistent with substantial imnocence—that is 
to say, innocence by the easy standards of 
two and a quarter centuries ago. He left 
the Quedagh Merchant—a ship of 400 tons 
with a rich cargo—at Cuba while he proceeded 
north, in a small sloop with the loyal remnants 
of his original crew, to Boston to communi- 
cate with Lord Bellamont and to give him- 
self up. It is clear that Kidd could have 
evaded arrest indefinitely by remaining in 
southern waters. He was arrested in July 
1699, and entered upon his pilgrimage of 
sacrifice. From the moment when Lord 
Bellamont and the officials in England, in- 
cluding the great and good Lord Somers, 
found their administrative acts in regard to 
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Kidd challenged and violently reprobated in 
the House of Commons, they became eager 
to establish their white innocence and Kidd’s 
black guilt. Their defence was simply an 
error of judgment in ever believing Kidd to 
have been other than a deceptive villain. 
And the greater villain and deceiver they could 
establish him to be, the better for their politi- 
cal reputations. Had Kidd been tried in 
1699, as soon as he could reach England, he 
might have had a fair trial. But during the 
nearly two years which elapsed between his 
arrest in Boston and his appearance before 
the Judges at the Old Bailey, the agitation 
in England against the Government had made 
his conviction and execution a political neces- 
sity. So that Kidd did not have a dog’s 
chance. We must bear this in mind when 
we weigh the probabilities of his own story. 
His carefully organised conviction, if it be 
allowed any impartial weight at all, is evi- 
dence in his favour. After completing this 
branch of our inquiry, we will try to deal 
with the highly amplified story of his hidden 
treasure. 

Kidd, with eleven associates—whom he 
describes as the faithful remnant of a mutin- 
ous ship’s company,—reached England early 
in 1700, and at once was made use of by 
the Opposition in Parliament as a stick with 
which to beat the Government of the day. 
Parliament demanded that the papers con- 
cerning him should be laid before them, and 
presented an address to the King asking that 
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his trial should be postponed until these 
papers could be received and _ considered. 
This was in March 1700, and it was not until 
a year later that the House of Commons re- 
quested that his trial should proceed. In the 
meantime Kidd had been examined by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and 
had actually appeared at the Bar of the 
House of Commons. These proceedings of 
the Commons were directed as much against 
the Admiralty and the Government as they 
were against Kidd, whose money was taken 
from him, and who was denied legal assist- 
ance. The House tried by resolution to 
declare Kidd’s original commission and grant 
of pirates’ goods under the Great Seal to be 
illegal and void, but this was defeated by 
the Government. The reputations of the 
Karl of Bellamont and of Lord Chancellor 
Somers became deeply involved in Kidd’s 
fate, and the Government which supported 
them was eager to convict Kidd without 
permitting at his trial any public disclosure 
of the documents which had so deeply in- 
terested the House of Commons. So it came 
about that no evidence was allowed to appear 
of Kidd’s relations with Lord Bellamont and 
with the Admiralty either before the charge 
of piracy was made against him, or after he 
had given himself up. All evidence was 
excluded except that of the Crown for the 
prosecution on the counts of murder and 
piracy. 

To us now, to whom the impartial adminis- 
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tration of justice in criminal Courts is a 
precious heirloom, the procedure in charges 
of felony two and a half centuries ago will 
seem a monstrous travesty of justice. Our 
modern notion that an accused person should 
be regarded as innocent until he has been 
definitely proved to be guilty had no place 
in that procedure. On the other hand, in 
an indictment for felony the presumption of 
euilt was so strongly held that the prisoner 
was not permitted counsel for the defence, 
and the Judges were as much parts of the 
Crown machinery of prosecution as were the 
prosecuting counsel themselves. The accused 
was nominally allowed to ask questions of 
the Crown witnesses, but was denied facilities 
for developing his own defence. William 
Kidd and the nine associates who were tried ~ 
with him were like sheep surrounded by 
highly-trained wolf-hounds. Every move of 
theirs to escape the toils of the judicial pro- 
cedure intent on their conviction was instantly 
met and countered by the Bench or the 
Crown counsel. It is significant that not 
one of Kidd’s loyal associates abandoned him 
now that their necks were in peril and sold 
evidence against him to the Crown. ‘The 
prosecution was compelled to dig up two of 
the men—Bradinham, the Adventure’s surgeon, 
and one Palmer—who had been among the 
deserters at St Marie’s, Madagascar, and had 
openly joined Culliford the pirate. They 
were given the choice of helping the Govern- 
ment to hang Kidd, or of being hanged them- 
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selves. It was upon evidence so procured 
and so tainted that Kidd and his loyal men 
were convicted. 

In some respects the first indictment against 
William Kidd alone for the murder of William 
Moore, his gunner—by striking him over the 
head with a wooden bucket “ of the value of 
eightpence,’’—yielded a trial more interest- 
ing, as revealing the determination of the 
Crown to convict him, than did the piracy 
indictments with respect to the captured 
Quedagh Merchant and the other Moorish 
vessel. For here, in the trial for murder, we 
see openly displayed the loading against him 
of the scales of justice. It was a surprise 
indictment, of which no notice was given to 
Kidd until the day before the trial. For a 
long time Kidd persisted in a refusal to plead 
to the indictment, and demanded, first, the 
legal assistance of counsel, and secondly, the 
production of the papers which he had handed 
to Lord Bellamont, and which were in the 
possession of the Admiralty. These papers, 
according to Kidd—whose assertion could at 
once have been disproved by their produc- 
tion,—were the French passes of the ships 
which he had captured, and concerning which 
he was accused of piracy. The Court held 
that Kidd must first of all plead to the indict- 
ment; if not, he would be declared out of 
hand to be guilty and be sentenced. In spite 
of this threat, Kidd stuck bravely to his 
point. ‘* My papers were all seized,”’ said he, 
“and I cannot make my defence without 
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them. I desire that my trial may be put off 
until I can have them... . If your lord- 
ships permit those papers to be read they will 
justify me.” But their lordships had no in- 
tention of allowing those papers to be pro- 
duced and read. The Admiralty had them 
and stuck to them, and the Court declined to 
call for them. If the papers were the French 
passes, as declared by Kidd, under which 
the Moorish ships had sailed, the Court might 
have convicted Kidd for the murder of his 
gunner, but could not possibly have main- 
tained against him the indictments for piracy ; 
ships sailing with French papers were lawful 
prizes within the express terms of Kidd’s com- 
mission. So on technical grounds Kidd was 
refused counsel, his money—except £50 re- 
turned to him on the eve of his trial—was 
retained by the Crown, and the evidence of 
the French passes was not admitted. At 
last Kidd was brow-beaten into making a 
plea of not guilty, a plea which at once set 
in motion the wheels designed to crush him. 

Clerk of Arraigns. ““ How wilt thou be 
tried ?”’ 

Kidd. “‘ By God and my country.” 

Clerk of Arraigns. “ God send thee a good 
deliverance.”’ 

It was asking a good deal of God under 
the circumstances, especially as the French 
passes, under which the Moorish vessels had 
sailed, existed in fact and. not in Kidd’s 
imagination. Copies of them are to be found 
in the ‘ Journals’ of the House of Commons 
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(Vol. xiii., page 21), and they are printed in 
Appendix C of Sir C. N. Dalton’s book, * The 
Real Captain Kidd: a Vindication.’ Though 
the Lord Chief Baron and other judges sit- 
ting on the degraded Bench knew that these 
passes had only to be called for to be pro- 
duced—as the House of Commons had directed, 
—they persisted in maintaining the pretence 
all through the trials that they had no exist- 
ence. 

Lord Chief Baron Ward (in summing up to 
the jury). “‘And as to the French passes, 
there is nothing of that appears by any proof ; 
and, for aught I can see, none saw them but 
himself, if there were ever any.” 

It is evident that William Kidd was in- 
dicted on rather a trumped-up charge of 
murdering his gunner, by striking him on 
the side of his head with an eightpenny 
wooden bucket, in order to secure his con- 
viction and execution somehow. ‘The piracy 
indictments with their concealment of the 
essential facts which Kidd claimed to be re- 
vealed by his papers—a claim which was 
confirmed by the action of the Court and the 
Government in holding back those papers,— 
these piracy indictments might have failed 
even with a tame jury already prejudiced 
against Kidd by more than a year of public 
agitation. But once Kidd had been convicted 
and sentenced to death for murder, it was 
comparatively easy to get him convicted also 
for piracy; he could only be hanged once 
anyhow. So the murder indictment was 
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taken first, and the steps essential to Kidd’s 
conviction, of shutting out his own evidence, 
were taken on the murder indictment, with 
which they had nothing to do, and could 
therefore be dismissed as irrelevant, rather 
than on the piracy indictments, to which 
Kidd’s papers were highly relevant. The 
manceuvring of the prosecution, assisted by 
the judges, resulted in Kidd not being tried 
at all in our modern sense of judicial trial. 
He was convicted simply on the case for the 
prosecution given by witnesses who were not 
cross-examined. He may have been guilty 
of piracy, though his guilt was not proved 
by what we should regard as trustworthy 
and sifted evidence; he certainly was not 
guilty of murder. At the worst, the offence 
committed by him with the wooden bucket 
was no more heinous than manslaughter, and 
might, with an unprejudiced Court, have 
been adjudged something less than man- 
slaughter. 

The murder charge resolved itself into this : 
a dispute arose between Captain Kidd and 
the gunner, William Moore, on the deck of 
the Adventure galley. The two witnesses for 
the Crown, Robert Bradinham, the ship’s 
surgeon, and Joseph Palmer—the deserters 
who had been turned to the purposes of 
King’s evidence,—supported the charge that 
the assault by Kidd upon the gunner was un- 
provoked. According to Palmer, an eye- 
witness, Kidd called Moore a “lousy dog.” 
“Tf I am a lousy dog,” replied Moore, * you 
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have made me so. You have brought me to 
ruin and many more.” Whereupon Captain 
Kidd, crying out, “ Have I ruined you, ye 
dog ?”’ took a bucket bound with iron hoops 
and struck him on the right side of the head, 
of which he died the next day. Bradinham, 
the ship’s surgeon, who had not seen the 
blow given, described the wound as small, 
though the skull was fractured; all that the 
surgeon was put up to prove was that Moore 
died of the wound. Kidd’s story of the dis- 
pute with Moore, and his story was supported 
by Richard Barlicorn and other prisoners 
tried with him later under the piracy indict- 
ments, was that Moore was on the edge of 
inciting a mutiny. Many among the crew, 
declared Kidd, were eager to capture and 
plunder ships, and he, as captain, had diffi- 
culty in restraining them. It was admitted 
that a fortnight before the assault on Moore 
there had been a mutiny from this cause. 
“He was going to make another mutiny, 
and I prevented him,” said Kidd. It was 
because he received this provocation of mutiny 
that he threw the bucket at Moore and felled 
him to the deck. I think that a very moder- 
ately skilled cross-examiner for Captain Kidd 
would have readily disposed of Palmer, the 
sole Crown witness of the actual assault. 
The evidence that a state of intermittent 
mutiny existed in the Adventure was strong, 
though discouraged by the prosecution, and 
it was by no means proved that Moore’s death 
was directly caused, though it might have 
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been accelerated, by the bucket. Though 
I am not prepared to accept Kidd at his 
own face value, or at Sir C. N. Dalton’s vindi- 
cation value, as a captain true to his com- 
mission in danger of being overborne by a 
mutinous crew, this incident of the dispute 
between a rough ship captain and his rough 
gunner in a sailing ship of the closing seven- 
teenth century, and the assertion of maritime 
authority with a wooden bucket, were so 
ordinary and must have occurred so often 
that to twist the accident of a fatal issue into 
a charge of murder was monstrously unjust 
measured even by the standards of Dutch 
William’s days. There was no evidence at 
all of malice on Kidd’s part or of hostility 
towards his gunner. ‘There is no reason to 
doubt his assertion that he had “all the 
provocation in the world” given him, that 
he had had no design to kill Moore, and had 
no malice or spleen against him. The death 
of Moore was an accident which could with 
difficulty have been construed as manslaughter, 
and which could only have been stretched 
into murder by a Court resolved upon Kidd’s 
execution. 

The Lord Chief Baron Ward, who presided 
over the bench of judges, summed up as dead 
against Kidd as any judge could do without 
bluntly telling the jury to convict. He em- 
phasised the evidence of Palmer, the sole 
Crown witness of the assault, he sniffed at 
the evidence of Kidd’s three witnesses, calling 
Barlicorn *‘ the prisoner’s servant,’’ and more 
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than hinting that his testimony on that 
account was worthless, and claiming one of 
them as corroborating Palmer. The law in 
a case of murder required proof of malice 
prepense, and the Lord Chief Baron strove 
brazenly to supply what was lacking in the 
Crown’s case. He used the evidence that 
mutiny had occurred a fortnight before Moore’s 
death, not as evidence that Kidd reasonably 
apprehended a second mutiny and was justi- 
fied in extinguishing it with a bucket, but as 
showing that since that mutiny Kidd had 
cherished feelings of animosity against Moore. 
The jury, though the questions of some 
of them revealed an anxiety to be just, 
brought in a verdict of guilty, and Kidd was 
sentenced to death. Meanwhile the principal 
trial for piracy had begun. 

The judges were the same, the prosecuting 
counsel the same, and the Crown witnesses 
the same, as in the trial for murder. The 
jury was different, and with Kidd as accused 
prisoners were associated nine members of the 
Adventure’s crew. None of the prisoners was 
permitted counsel, and none could give evi- 
dence except by asking questions and inter- 
polating explanations of their own to the 
queries of the judges or counsel. We must 
grope for the truth in the poisoned well as 
best we may. 

We have become so accustomed from our 
reading of stories of deep-sea pirates of the 
eighteenth century to associate a charge of 
piracy with that of picturesque murder and 
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rape, with captured crews set to walk the 
plank, and captured women handed over to 
the captors as spoils of war, that it will sur- 
prise many to learn that no offence beyond 
sea robbery was ever alleged against Kidd. 
It was also alleged that once he had gone 
aboard a notorious pirate ship and held com- 
munication with the captain. That was all. 
No murder, except of Moore the gunner with 
the wooden bucket; no inhumanity. The 
main charge was that he seized the Moorish 
(by which was meant Indian) ship Quedagh 
Merchant in the East Indies, removed the 
crew to his own Adventure, and “ piratically 
and feloniously did steal, take, and carry 
away the said merchant ship, called the 
Quedagh Merchant, and the apparel and tackle 
of the same ship.” Kidd’s reply—a complete 
justification had he been permitted to prove 
it—was that the ship showed French colours 
and was sailing under a French pass, which 
he took from her. To this the Lord Chief 
Baron retorted that if he had had the French 
pass, he should have brought in the captured 
ship for formal condemnation. “I could 
not,’ replied Kidd, ‘‘ because of the mutiny 
in my ship.” The Lord Chief Baron then 
replied, ““ If you had anything of disability 
upon you to make your defence, you should 
have objected it at the beginning of your 
trial; what you mean by it now I cannot 
tell.’ The unfortunate Kidd had done his 
best to object at the beginning, and all 
through, almost to the point of being held 
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guilty from refusal to plead, but the Court 
had fobbed him off every time. He was 
compelled to plead before his evidence would 
be considered, and then told that he ought 
to have produced his evidence before pleading. 

The greater part of the evidence of the two 
Crown witnesses, Bradinham the surgeon, 
and Palmer, dealt with the capture of the 
Quedagh Merchant and the division of her 
spoils, and was not seriously challenged by 
Kidd. He admitted, of course, the capture. 
Palmer in his evidence declared that one of 
those on board the Quedagh Merchant was a 
Frenchman, who pretended that he was the 
captain, and produced a French pass for the 
future justification of Captain Kidd. It was 
not explained how Kidd managed to arrange 
this pretty plot with a Frenchman whom he 
had never seen before, in a ship which he had 
never met before, but it was a story designed 
doubtless to pacify the doubts of the jury 
over the refusal of the Court to call for Kidd’s 
papers, and since Palmer was not subject to 
cross-examination (none of the accused was 
allowed counsel), the story served its purpose. 
Palmer had not himself seen the French pass, 
though he had heard Kidd speak of it, and 
his allegation of the plot was quite evidently 
put into his mouth by the Crown lawyers, 
as was also most of his other evidence and 
that of Bradinham. These two men, who 
were naturally bent on giving satisfaction to 
the Crown, and thereby saving their own 
necks, told their stories in almost exactly 
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the same words, like children repeating a 
lesson well learned. A skilful cross-examining 
counsel would have made mincemeat of both 
of them. 

The prejudice of the Court, presided over 
by the Lord Chief Baron, was engagingly re- 
vealed when Kidd called evidence in proof of 
his earlier services to the country as a priva- 
teer. 

Kidd (to his witness). “ What do you know 
of me?” 

Humphreys. “1 knew you, sir, in the West 
Indies at the beginning of the late war, and 
I know you had the applause of the general, 
as I can show by the general’s letter. I know 
nothing further of you.” 

Kidd. “ Did you know anything that I was 
guilty of any piracies ?” 

Humphreys. ““ No, but you had a general 
applause for what you had done from time 
to time.” 

Lord Chief Baron Ward. “ How long was 
this ago?” 

Humphreys. ‘ Twelve years ago.” 

Lord Chief Baron Ward. “ That was before 
he was turned pirate.” 

Compare this passage from Kidd’s trial 
with one much better known from a more 
famous trial :— 

“Please your Majesty,” said the Knave, 
** I didn’t write it, and they can’t prove that 
I did; there’s no name signed at the end.” 

“Tf you didn’t sign it,’ said the King, 
“that only makes the matter worse. You 
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must have meant some mischief, or else youd 
have signed your name like an honest man.’ 

a That proves his guilt, of course,” said the 
Queen, “so off with...” 

We often seem when reading the verbatim 
reports of Kidd’s trials to have strayed into 
the pages of ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 

We can understand the vindictiveness of 
the Court and Crown towards Kidd, whose 
conviction was a political necessity of the 
Government; but there is not even that poor 
excuse to justify or explain the virulence 
with which the conviction of his humble 
associates was pursued. Three of these men, 
simple sailors, had surrendered themselves 
under one of the proclamations which offered 
pardon to the crews of ships accused of 
piracy. These men, named Nicholas Churchill, 
Abel Owens, and Darby Mullins, had all sur- 
rendered on the same day to Colonel Bass, 
Governor of Hast Jersey, who had accepted 
their surrender and admitted them to bail. 
Afterwards the three men were put into 
prison, kept there for nearly two years, and 
placed on trial with Captain Kidd. They 
eagerly tried to plead the King’s pardon 
against their indictment for piracy, and went 
on trying to plead at intervals during the 
trial after their initial plea had been turned 
down on narrowly technical grounds. It 
appeared that in the proclamation which 
they had seen, and to which they appealed, 
the surrender was directed to the captain 
in command of the Cape Squadron and to 
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three commissioners named in the document. 
Churchill, Owens, and Mullins had, however, 
not surrendered at the Cape but at East 
Jersey, after accompanying Kidd home to 
North America. The Lord Chief Baron de- 
clared that he was concerned only with the 
exact terms of the proclamation, which named. 
four persons as those to whom surrender 
should be made. Colonel Bass was not one 
of them, and therefore surrender to him was 
of none effect. ‘So off with their heads,”’ 
as ‘ Alice’s” Queen would have cried. The 
three men were tried and convicted, and 
Mullins was hanged. 

Captain Kidd and all his associates—except 
two, one of whom was Barlicorn his servant 
—were found guilty, as they were bound to 
be in a trial so conducted. ‘There was no 
~ evidence at all against the crew of more than 
obedience to Kidd’s orders and of accepting 
shares of the plunder, and this evidence, such 
as it was, rested wholly upon the stories of 
Bradinham and Palmer, fellow-sharers in the 
division, and afterwards deserters and plun- 
derers. Kidd’s crime, if indeed he were guilty 
of it, of combining a little private sea robbery 
with the official duties of a privateer, is such 
a very old crime, and one so universal among 
English ship captains for five or six centuries, 
that one cannot feel much indignation at it. 
It was unlawful, of course, yet sanctioned by 
long custom of the sea. As a pirate Kidd 
was, at the worst, a mild and kindly exponent 
of old English practice. One may conjecture 
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that had he been a stronger and harsher man, 
he would have controlled the mutinies which 
unquestionably were endemic in the Adven- 
ture galley, and would not have put the rope 
round his own neck, and round those of the 
men loyal to him, by giving himself up to 
Lord Bellamont. The mental attitude of the 
English seamen of the times towards the 
ships and goods of “‘ Moors”’ was perfectly 
expressed by that fine true-hearted shell- 
back, Darby Mullins, who had surrendered, 
as he thought, under the King’s proclamation, 
who had been cheated out of due pardon by 
the chicanery of a corrupt Bench, and who 
died bravely with his captain on the same 
gallows. The excellent Mullins, in his last 
statement to the Ordinary of Newgate, heartily 
begged pardon of God for his sins, “not know- 
ing but that it was very lawful to plunder 
the enemies of Christianity.” 

And now a few words about the fabulous 
buried treasure. There never was any of 
moment. The cargo of the Quedagh Merchant 
and of the Moorish sloops which Kidd is 
alleged to have plundered consisted mainly 
of opium, sugar, raw silk, muslins, and other 
perishable commodities which could not be 
profitably buried as Kidd is supposed to have 
buried his treasures. There was some money, 
though not very much, and possibly most of 
the bale goods had been turned into money 
after the Quedagh Merchant reached Cuba, 
a conveniently lawless market. The ninety- 
seven deserters from the Adventure carried 
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off all that they could lay their hands upon, 
so that Kidd may be taken to have had left 
to him what of money and valuables in small 
bulk he had stored in his barricaded cabin. 
It is not possible now to arrive at the true 
value of the Quedagh Merchant's cargo, which 
from the first was enormously exaggerated 
by Lord Bellamont and the English politi- 
cians. In Narcissus Luttrell’s ‘ Brief His- 
torical Relation of State Affairs from Sep- 
tember 1678 to 1714,’ Captain Kidd’s “ effects” 
are put at £200,000. The amount of his 
actual estate forfeited to the Crown upon his 
conviction was no more than £6472, and he, 
it should be remembered, was a man of sub- 
stance before he embarked upon his last 
fatal voyage, and was a contributor to the 
costs of fitting out the Adventure. In the 
sloop St Anthony, which carried Kidd and his 
faithful associates from Cuba to New York, 
he took with him a bag containing about 
fifty pounds weight of gold dust and bars. 
This bag he handed over for safe custody to 
Mr Gardner of Gardner’s Island near the 
eastern end of Long Island. It was to this 
small bag with its modest contents, to this 
germ of a romantic tradition, that Gardner’s 
Island owes its gorgeous fame as the reposi- 
tory of William Kidd’s fabulous millions, and 
made it the Tom Tiddler’s ground of genera- 
tions of ardent treasure hunters. This little 
bag inspired Poe’s ‘ Gold Bug’ and countless 
other treasure stories of lesser merit. With- 
out it, and the flavour of romance which it 
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brought into dull lives, the world would be 
much the poorer. 

Arithmetic and treasure seeking are deadly 
enemies, and arithmetic must always be the 
winner in the battle. Measured by intrinsic 
value, of bullion or jewels, the hoards of old- 
world pirates were very little worth hunting 
for. A sum which to an eighteenth-century 
ship captain seemed a fortune would to us now 
be less than a modest professional man enjoys 
in a year. The one English novelist who 
had the historical vision to grasp this plain 
truth in relative values, and wrote a tragical 
little story in illustration of it, was Grant 
Allen. He told how a Civil Servant found 
in the archives of the Colonial Office a clue 
to the buried treasure of an obscure pirate, 
how he became obsessed by the demon of 
get-rich-quick, abandoned his work and his 
job, and at the end discovered the treasure 
in the West Indies as and where it had been 
hidden. If we remember rightly it amounted 
in value to the equivalent of about £200; 
and the Civil Servant, his brain shattered, 
retired to the harbourage of a lunatic asylum. 
In literary quality that story of Grant Allen’s 
cannot hold a candle to the ‘Gold Bug,’ 
though it is as true to history as Poe’s master- 
piece is false. 
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IX. 
THE BURNING OF THE GASPEE. 


Ir is said sometimes of the English people 
that, unlike the Scots or the Irish or the 
Welsh, they have no historical memories. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that they never harbour historical grievances. 
The English memory is pleasantly selective. 
It cherishes and hands down those incidents 
in its history which are in the recollection 
agreeable to its taste or flattering to its pride, 
and it sweeps into the limbo of forgotten 
things everything which is distasteful or dis- 
creditable or humiliating. History, composed 
in the popular fashion welcome to the Eng- 
lish, is all high lights. Our battles are all 
victories; the defeats are but regrettable 
incidents upon which as stepping-stones we 
rise to higher things. We love our chosen 
heroes, and forget that they also were human 
beings, creatures of patchwork, streaked with 
good and evil. Over statesmen we shake our 
heads, and never make of them figures to 
be worshipped in our national Pantheon. We 
uneasily feel about them, as we do of our 
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current politicians, that they were no better 
than they should be. 

The English selective memory, absurd, even 
childish, as it may seem to the scientific 
historian, is one of the most blessed gifts 
ever granted by God to an imperial people. 
It enables us to fight furiously, and then to 
shake hands and forgive. In a few years 
after we have defeated an enemy, or he has 
defeated us, he becomes in our eyes a very 
decent fellow, whom to fight was to learn 
and to appreciate. The English soldier never 
did hate Jerry, and the civilians who furiously 
raged against the Boche and the Hun are 
now willing to find excuses for the rape of 
Belgium and the sinking of the Lusitania. 
The Germans, we all agree, had to be severely 
beaten for their own good, but now that they 
have been well beaten, let us make the best 
of them. After all, they did no more than 
their duty. Long since the English people, 
with their profound selective instinct, decided 
to forget the American Revolutionary War. 
It was not a war in which they can feel any 
pride, so George III., Lord North, and the 
Die-hards of their day have the sole re- 
sponsibility for it thrust upon them. It 
was no fault of “ours,” say we, as we put 
up a memorial to George Washington in 
Westminster Abbey. And yet, though we 
ostentatiously forget the American War, it 
has left behind in all of us the subconscious 
determination never again to permit a do- 
minion of the British Crown to be hounded 
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into revolt. We all of us, whether we live 
in these islands or in the far spaces of the 
Empire, have this in our blood: that we will 
be governed by ourselves and by no other 
power on the earth—least of all by other 
Englishmen. As Mr St John Ervine truly 
says in his ‘ Life of Parnell,’ every revolt 
against English rule anywhere has been led 
by Englishmen. 

The revolt of the American Colonies against 
Great Britain was a revolt of Englishmen 
against Englishmen. Though Scots and Irish 
and Welshmen took part on either side, it 
was characteristically an English show. It 
expressed us at our best and at our worst— 
the worst has died and is forgotten, the best 
remains. In its incidents all through on both 
sides it revealed us as English, true to type. 
We are of all people the most unchangeably 
true to type throughout the centuries. The 
Englishman of to-day, in blood and bone and 
kindly blundering humorous mind, is own son 
of the Englishman of the eighteenth and the 
seventeenth and the sixteenth centuries. In 
all these tales which I have retold, is there 
one Englishman who is not instantly recog- 
nisable as English through and through ? 
Dick Peeke in Spain in 1626 might have been 
a wandering Tommy of the Great War; 
Captain James’s carpenter building a pinnace 
on the frozen shores of Hudson Bay might 
have sailed with Captain Scott to the Ant- 
arctic; and those grave citizens of Provi- 
dence and Bristol, Rhode Island, who in this 
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tale set out in their boats to capture and 
burn the British schooner Gaspee on the 10th 
of June 1772, might have been Carters of 
Prussia Cove, honestly resentful of unwar- 
rantable interference with their local Iree 
Trade. And even Mr Henry Teonge, the 
guzzling chaplain of Charles II.’s days, you 
may see again in Fielding’s ‘Tom Jones,’ or, 
a century later, in ‘Mr Sponge’s Sporting 
Tour.’ Our dead men are all alive now if 
we care to look around for them. 

The “ first blood ’’>—not very much of it, 
yet indubitably both red and wet—in the 
American War of Independence was drawn 
not at Lexington in April 1775, but in the 
Providence River in June 1772; and it was 
shed by Lieutenant Thomas Dudingston of 
the schooner Gaspee, who, though certified 
by his admiral to be a “ brave, diligent, and 
ood officer,’ was denounced by the folk of 
Rhode Island as a “ pirate,” because, for- 
sooth, he had seized their contraband goods 
in the name of a shadowy and far distant 
King. Both sides in the quarrel did less than 
justice to the rich English language, for each 
side, groping for words of abuse, pitched upon 
the mild formula “ piratical villains”? with 
which to bespatter the other, though on the 
one side were ranged Admiral John Montagu 
and the King’s officers, and on the other the 
Governor and Company of Rhode Island, 
and nearly every man, woman, and child in 
the colony. 

Lieutenant Dudingston was in command of 
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one of those fast schooners which had been 
attached to the British North American Squad- 
ron in order to impose upon the American 
Colonies customs laws made in England. It 
was a tough job anywhere upon the eastern 
seaboard, and nowhere tougher than in Rhode 
Island, of which the shipmasters and mer- 
chants had been enriched by the West African 
slave trade, and the common folk had been 
nurtured in maritime adventure and smug- 
gling. In 1772 resistance to the British 
customs authority, hitherto passive, required 
little impetus from outside to thrust it over 
the edge into forceful hostility. That im- 
petus was supplied by the diligent zeal of 
Lieutenant Dudingston. 

When we find the leaders of a commercial 
community, a community of English blood 
whose settlements bore good old ~ English 
names—Newport, Bristol, Greenwich, War- 
wick,—stoutly resisting measures of the British 
Parliament, and being confirmed in their 
resistance by the authority of governors, 
deputy governors, and chief justices, we must 
look for reasons deeper than those of mere 
temporary commercial interest. Rhode Island, 
in the affair of the Gaspee, challenged not 
only the policy but the constitutional legality 
of the customs laws and regulations put into 
force against the colonists. It was claimed 
that, under the charter incorporating the 
Governor and Company of Rhode Island, 
local autonomy, as we should call it, was 
conferred, and that the King’s Writ could 
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not run unless endorsed by the local magis- 
trates. The shipowners and merchants, whose 
vessels and goods were seized by Dudingston, 
appealed in the first instance to the Governor, 
who took the legal opinion of Hopkins, the 
Chief Justice. Hopkins ruled that “any 
person who should come into the colony and 
exercise any authority by force of arms with- 
out showing his commission to the Governor, 
and of a custom-house officer without being 
sworn into his office, was guilty of trespass, 
if not of piracy.” Admiral John Montagu 
and his officers claimed, of course, that the 
King’s commission with which they were 
armed superseded all local authority, and 
could not be submitted to any local jurisdic- 
tion for confirmation or endorsement. ‘There 
was thus a sharp clear issue between the 
colony and England, between the land and 
the sea. The Governor of Rhode Island, 
acting upon the opinion of Hopkins, sent a 
sheriff on board the Gaspee to ask Lieutenant 
Dudingston for his authority. The lieutenant 
referred the inquiry to the admiral, who re- 
plied as follows: “ The lieutenant, sir, has 
done his duty. I shall give the King’s officers 
directions that they send every man taken 
in molesting them to me. As sure as the 
people of Newport attempt to rescue any 
vessel, and any of them are taken, I will hang 
them as pirates.” 

This was fine bluff sea talk, though scarcely 
tactful as between a British admiral and a 
British governor. But those of the sea, ex- 
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asperated by the obduracy of the land, and 
maybe conscious of their own impotence to 
coerce the land, were already stamping on 
their quarter-decks. They hated the service 
in which they were engaged, and the colonists 
who had imposed it upon them. And not 
all British naval officers were gentlemen. An 
incident in the early colonial life of John Paul 
Jones may be taken in illustration. Two 
years after the Gaspee incident a lieutenant 
said in Jones’s presence that a revolt or 
insurrection would be easily suppressed if 
the courage of colonial men were on a par 
with the virtue of colonial women. For this 
he was at once knocked down by Jones, and 
though a challenge to a duel was invited, none 
came from the naval side. The explanation 
appears to have been that this lieutenant’s 
brother officers ruled that he had behaved 
like a cad, and refused to act with him in 
a duel. Bad service makes bad officers. 
Montagu’s quarter-deck reply to the Gover- 
nor and Company of Rhode Island was highly 
welcome to his diligent officer Dudingston, 
who, supported strongly by his chief, went 
upon his way capturing ships and seizing 
cargoes which came within his judgment of 
contraband. On their side the merchants of 
Rhode Island proceeded by legal process. 
They sued Dudingston in the local courts for 
the goods seized, obtained judgment against 
him, and the High Sheriff, armed with a 
warrant of arrest, was on the look-out for an 
opportunity to execute it upon the lieutenant’s 
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person. This was the situation on the 10th 
of June 1772, at the moment when Lieu- 
tenant Dudingston was chasing a _ packet 
sloop up the Providence River. It was in 
the afternoon, the tide was on the ebb, and 
the Gaspee took the ground on the shallows 
off Namquit Point (ever since to be known 
as Gaspee Point). By no possibility could 
she be refloated until the next high tide 
many hours later. The opportunity for which 
Rhode Island waited had come. 

Word of the plight of the Gaspee and of 
the hated Dudingston flew along the river to 
Providence and Bristol, and at once the city 
fathers proceeded to mobilise their forces. 
Drummers sent through the streets called 
for volunteers, and enough of hardy sailor- 
men offered themselves to take a ship of the 
line rather than a little schooner. But this 
was no wild rag; it was the most serious of 
businesses, in which liberty and life and the 
very Charter of the colony were to be im- 
perilled, so that all steps needed to be taken 
under a grave sense of responsibility. The 
leading men of the two cities took charge. 
For Providence there were the two Browns, 
John and Joseph, and Abraham Whipple; 
for Bristol Captains Simeon Potter and Thomas 
Shaw. The Sheriff went too with his warrant 
of arrest, so that all proceedings might have 
a flavour of judicial regularity. John Brown 
for Providence supplied eight longboats, and 
Simeon Potter a ninth for Bristol. 

The night fell very dark, and the expedition 
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set forth so as to arrive at the Gaspee about 
midnight. She was then just afloat, and was 
held by a single anchor. The boats on the 
journey down the river fell in with one Aaron 
Biggs, a free negro, whom they took aboard, 
and from whom the admiral later learned 
the names of the leaders. Aaron was, indeed, 
the sole Crown witness, though the Crown 
never got to the stage of making use of his 
evidence. Upon the deck of the Gaspee the 
watch was alert, for Dudingston, knowing his 
own intense unpopularity, was apprehensive 
of attack. At about half-past twelve the line 
of boats was seen approaching, and was 
hailed from the schooner. “They said,” 
wrote Dudingston in his report, which I have 
read with others included in the admiral’s 
papers (Public Record Office), “that they 
had the Sheriff with them and must come 
on board. I answered that the Sheriff could 
not be admitted on board at such an un- 
seasonable hour, and ordered them to keep 
off. They hollered and rowed towards the 
schooner’s bows. I then ordered the sentinel 
to fire.’ Midshipman William Dickinson, in 
his account, says that the attackers gave 
three cheers and returned the fire with a 
number of muskets. At this discharge Dud- 
ingston cried out, “Good God, I am done 
for,’ and went down with bullets in his arm 
and groin. In a few moments the men of 
Providence and Bristol swarmed over the 
bows, the watch on deck was overpowered, 
and the schooner was taken. No one except 
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Dudingston was wounded, and the vessel was 
surrendered by the midshipman. Duding- 
ston, who expected no quarter for himself, 
was roughly handled, until it was seen that 
he was badly hurt. “TI then begged,” wrote 
he, “that they would either despatch me, 
or suffer my wounds to be dressed.” The 
attackers had thoughtfully brought a doctor 
with them, and the lieutenant’s wounds were 
attended to. Then the crew of the Gaspee 
were marshalled on deck and put ashore in 
two boats. Dudingston, slung in a blanket, 
was also taken ashore, and though afterwards 
he complained greatly of his treatment, was 
not intentionally ill-used. He was lucky to 
have got through with his life intact. 

After all the Gaspee’s company had been 
put ashore, the boats returned to the schooner 
and set her on fire. This was at half-past 
three in the morning, and an hour later in 
the light of early summer dawn the cutting- 
out expedition, which had drawn first blood 
in the contest between the American Colonies 
and Great Britain, rowed off to their homes 
in Providence and Bristol. All this happened, 
be it remembered, three years before the 
opening skirmish of the war at Lexington, 
and while the colonies were supposed to be 
still under the jurisdiction of the British 
Crown and Parliament. It became, as it 
were, a test case, and was clearly recognised 
on both sides as being a test case. The names 
of the perpetrators were known; they had 
not disguised themselves nor hidden behind 
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subordinates. They were the leading citizens 
in their own towns. If the Crown, wielding 
as it did the power of all the British naval 
forces in American waters, could not arrest 
them and bring them to trial for an outrage 
so flagrant, then it could not arrest anybody. 
The King’s Writ no longer ran in Rhode 
Island, the tiniest of the thirteen colonies, 
and would presently cease to run in the other 
twelve. 

No free British community is ever quite 
unanimous about anything. And there were 
in Rhode Island some few who repelled their 
fellow-colonists as disloyal, and sought to 
join hands with Montagu. But not enough 
of them to affect the issue. One of these 
dissentients, writing to the admiral in July, 
supplied evidence of the deliberation with 
which the attack on the Gaspee had been 
conceived and executed. “ The attack upon 
the Gaspee,’’ he wrote, “ was not the effect 
of sudden passion or resentment, but of cool 
deliberation and forethought. Local circum- 
stances at the time she was burnt did not 
raise the first emotion to that enormous act. 
It had been long determined that she should 
be destroyed. A memorial or petition from 
the merchants in Providence was laid before 
the Supreme Court of Judicature, then sitting 
in that town, and afterwards before the 
Governor, praying that the commander of 
an armed vessel then cruising in the bay 
should be called upon by the civil authority 
to know by what power he was authorised 
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to search ships and other vessels on the high 
seas, though it was notorious that the armed 
vessel in question sailed under British colours 
and belonged to his Britannic Majesty. This 
insult on his Majesty’s Crown and dignity 
was begun in the most public and open 
manner, and the intention was spoken of 
many days before the event. . . . The Gov- 
ernment of this colony bears no resemblance 
to any other Government under the Crown 
of England.’ So Charles Dudley, loyalist, 
but he was no more helpful as a witness than 
was Aaron Biggs, free negro. There were not 
enough men of his temper on the land to 
give effective help to the sea. 

No one saw more clearly than Admiral 
Montagu, when at Boston he received the 
news of this “ melancholy accident,” as he 
called it, that the pride of his office and of 
his squadron would be gone for ever unless 
he could make good his threat to the Governor 
and Chief Justice of Rhode Island. He must 
seize and hang the two Browns, Abraham 
Whipple, and Simeon Potter, or admit open 
defeat. He did his best, though from the 
first he was unhopeful. He, an Englishman, 
was up against other Englishmen as bold and 
resolute as himself. He took the deposition 
of Midshipman Dickinson—Dudingston lay 
at the point of death, and was not expected 
to recover,—and sent it to the Governor 
with a letter praying assistance in apprehend- 
ing and bringing to justice the burners of 
the Gaspee. ‘“ But,” as he wrote to the 
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Admiralty on 12th June, “as the inhabitants 
of Rhode Island in general are a set of law- 
less piratical people, and whose whole busi- 
ness is that of smuggling and defrauding the 
King of his duties, I cannot expect any satis- 
faction from that letter.” He did not expect 
and he did not get any satisfaction. ‘The 
land, unarmed or very sparsely armed, silently 
defied the sea, and the sea, for all its semblance 
of power, was impotent. Montagu could have 
sent gunboats up the Providence River and 
bombarded the offending townships into dust, 
but even he, in his just wrath, never thought 
to turn British guns upon British homes in 
territory which was still indubitably British. 

And meanwhile the Browns and Whipple 
and Simeon Potter went about their lawful 
and unlawful occasions. They ran _ their 
packets openly between Providence and New 
York, and they continued to set at naught 
the customs laws which the late schooner 
Gaspee had perished in enforcing. Lieutenant 
Dudingston went to England to be healed of 
his wounds, and I can find no evidence in the 
contemporary documents of any other schooner 
being sent to take the place of Dudingston’s 
vessel. The admiral was busy corresponding 
with England, and the Government in London 
were at their wits’ end to contrive measures 
of repression. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, Lord 
Sandwich (also named John Montagu), though 
his record is stained by charges of corruption, 
was a stout Die-hard of typical English breed. 
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He demanded that the ringleaders of those 
who had burned the Gaspee should somehow 
be seized (he did not explain how), carried 
to England, tried in London, and hanged at 
Execution Dock. He was very strong upon 
Execution Dock; it sounded so vengefully 
orateful in English ears. The Government 
inclined to the political course of suspending 
the Charter under which the Governor and 
Company of Rhode Island had been incor- 
porated. In the end the decision reached 
was as characteristically English as had been 
all the other acts in the drama. An Order 
in Council was passed and sent to the Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island commanding him to 
arrest the offenders and send them to Eng- 
land to be tried, and a Royal Commission 
was set up to inquire into the affair of the 
Gaspee. The Commissioners named were Ad- 
miral John Montagu, commanding in North 
American waters, the Governor of Rhode 
Island, the Vice-Admiralty Judge at Boston, 
and the Chief Justices of Massachusetts, New 
York, and New Jersey. Admiral Montagu 
must have smiled grimly when he read the 
names in this fine mixed bag. Four out of 
the six, and possibly five, were already heart 
and soul in sympathy with the “ piratical 
villains” of Rhode Island. 

The year 1773 opened in an atmosphere 
of tense strain. The Royal Commissioners 
had been brought together to open their 
“ inquiry’ into events with which every- 
body on land and sea were already fully 
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cognisant, and the Provincial Assembly of 
Rhode Island were summoned to meet simul- 
taneously with the avowed intention of keep- 
ing a close watch on the proceedings of the 
Commission. Admiral Montagu had an early 
intimation of the unchanged temper of the 
colony. As he sailed into the Providence 
River on 13th January to take his seat upon 
the Commission the fort did not salute his 
flag. When he wrathfully asked for a reason 
in writing, the reply was that by a law of 
the province guns could only be fired on 
particular days, of which the day of his 
arrival was not one. Montagu was not to 
be put off in this fashion. He reported the 
failure to salute him as a designed insult. 
On the same day the King’s proclamation 
appointing the Commission was torn down 
and trampled under foot. 

The Commissioners met under the chair- 
manship of Wanton, the Governor of Rhode 
Island. Could there be a more beautiful 
example of English regard for constitutional 
propriety than such a Royal Commission pre- 
sided over by such a Governor? ‘The Com- 
missioners examined the free negro, Aaron 
Biggs, and two or three of the Gaspee’s people, 
and then had a happy thought. Where was 
Dudingston ? They were told that Duding- 
ston was in England recovering from his 
hurts. How could they, gravely inquired the 
Commissioners, properly inquire into this 
Gaspee outrage unless they have before them 
the chief character in the piece? It would 
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be like examining ‘‘ Hamlet” without the 
assistance of the Prince of Denmark. They 
must adjourn until, say, 26th May, in order 
that Lieutenant Dudingston might be brought 
from England to give evidence before them. 
And forthwith they adjourned —for four 
months. Montagu, who from first to last 
was singularly free from illusions, wrote home 
on 19th January, “I am greatly afraid noth- 
ing will come of this Commission, as I am told 
the people are determined not to suffer any 
of the persons to be taken, nor will the civil 
magistrate do his duty.” “He was right in 
his judgment of the situation. For while the 
Commission was meeting and cheerfully ad- 
journing at Newport the Provincial Assembly 
was in session at East Greenwich. An Order 
in Council had arrived requiring the Governor 
to seize the burners of the Gaspee and send 
them to England for trial. What, asked 
Chief Justice Hopkins of the Assembly, should 
he do about it? He was instructed to use 
his own discretion. Whereupon, amid tumult- 
uous cheering, Hopkins declared that he would 
neither apprehend any person by his own 
order nor suffer executive officers in the 
colony to do it. 

And so the curtain fell on the Gaspee 
comedy. The admiral and the British Gov- 
ernment might rage furiously across the sea, 
but the land was barred against them. Rhode 
Island, that tiny bit of resolute colonial terri- 
tory, laughed at the Royal Navy, and the 
Royal Navy hates to be laughed at. In 1775, 
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after sporadic hostilities had turned into open 
war, it made an effort to get a bit of its own 
back. Captain Sir James Wallace, command- 
ing the British naval forces in Narragansett 
Bay, sent in the following cartel to Abraham 
Whipple: “You, Abraham Whipple, on the 
10th June 1772, burned his Majesty’s vessel 
the Gaspee, and I will hang you at the yard- 
arm.’ Back flashed a reply from Whipple: 
* Always catch a man before you hang him.” 
During the war the coast towns of Rhode 
Island were more than once bombarded, but 
none of those citizens who had burned the 
Gaspee and defied Admiral Montagu were 
ever apprehended. 

And that famous Royal Commission ? It 
met, adjourned, and died. All that we can 
find about it after January 1772 is a bill from 
one of the Commissioners for his travelling 
expenses. There is no record of that bill 
ever having been paid. 
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X. 
PAUL JONES’S FLAG. 


Ht became an American as he became a 
Jones—by adoption. By birth and upbring- 
ing Paul Jones was a mixture of Saxon and 
Celt ; in him were fused the dourness of the 
Scottish Lowland peasant and the fierceness 
of the Highland cateran, maybe the finest 
fighting blend that the world has ever known. 
In appearance he was much more like a 
southern European than a native of the 
Stewartry: small, swarthy, and intensely 
vivacious. With his Celtic tricks of mimicry 
and of fluency in strange tongues, he could 
pass as a Frenchman in Russia and as a 
Spaniard in Holland. Had he remained a 
subject of Great Britain and passed from the 
merchant to the naval service, there is no 
height to which he might not have risen, 
perhaps to the summit of a memorial column 
in Trafalgar Square itself. But fate or acci- 
dent made him an adventurer. Instead of 
commanding British fleets and being hon- 
oured as the saviour of his country, he so 
frightened our ancestors that they retaliated 
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upon him with their mouths, and dubbed him 
pirate and renegade. ‘The scorching label of 
Hun had not then been invented. He, a 
rebel from the United States, fought and de- 
feated our own warships in our own waters. 
So he must have been a pirate. ‘“‘ No Eng- 
lishman is ever fairly beaten,” as the Chaplain 
de Stogumber justly declares in Mr Shaw’s 
‘Saint Joan.’ Had our fathers remembered 
that this John Paul, whom they knew as 
Paul Jones, was in fact a Scot on both sides 
of his house, they would have been no better 
pleased with him nor held him to be more 
fair in his fighting. For, in the eyes of the 
eighteenth-century Englishman, no Scot ever 
fell upon England, in peace or war, save in 
quest of plunder. In later years the kindly 
English people forgave Paul Jones and made 
a hero of him. Once in a London theatre 
he was mobbed by a crowd, every man of 
whom clamoured to shake the pirate’s blood- 
stained hand. We are like that with our old 
enemies. 

Genius plays strange tricks with human 
material, and rarely stranger tricks than with 
this John Paul Jones. He was born a Scot- 
tish peasant in a fishing village on the Solway 
Firth. At twelve years old he went to sea 
as an apprentice to a shipmaster. At nine- 
teen he was a first mate and part owner, and 
engaged for two years in the African slave 
trade. At twenty-one he was master of an 
East Indiaman. At twenty-seven, upon the 
death of his eldest brother, he fell heir to 
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William Jones, a Scottish-American planter 
of Virginia. John Paul the shipmaster then 
took the name of Jones, gave up the sea, and 
himself turned planter. By all the standard 
rules of common experience he ought to have 
been a rude mixture of peasant and tarpaulin 
and slave-driver. Actually he was a polished 
gentleman, slight of figure and delicate of 
feature, and exquisitely polite in manners. 
He passed from his Virginian plantation to 
an American warship, and thence to the 
French court, in each sphere as to the manner 
born. Women, far more critical superficially 
than men, adored him for the beauty of his 
features and the elegance of his address. 
Drawn as a hero in a romantic novel he would 
be starkly incredible, and yet there is no 
doubt about him and his career. The ma- 
terials are abundant and trustworthy. As a 
sailor and sea-fighter he was in the first rank, 
within his limited opportunities one of the 
greatest that has ever lived. And as a courtier 
and diplomatist he had a singular flair for 
making men and women do what he wanted 
done. By some freak of heredity he may 
have thrown back to an old-world accom- 
plished chief of the clan Macduff, his mother’s 
stock. What to us now becomes unaccount- 
able is that at the age of thirty this fellow 
should have been moving easily in the artificial 
and intensely exacting French court, with 
not a trace to be discerned about him of the 
peasant and the self-made shipman. As a 
hero of romance he meets all literary require- 
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ments—when one comes rather reluctantly 
to believe in him,—but the question continu- 
ally obtrudes: where did all this ability and 
grace and prettiness come from? One can’t 
trace him back and find out; in the simple 
annals of the poor there are no discoverable 
ancestors. We must accept him as he was, 
a miracle, and be content humbly to marvel 
at him. 

With the instant adaptation to environ- 
ment which was his most dazzling charac- 
teristic, John Paul, the British Imperialist, 
turned himself into an ardent colonial Ameri- 
can in less than two years. Paul, the East 
Indian ship captain, had wondered how the 
King of England could leave the Cape of 
Good Hope in possession of the Dutch, or 
permit the French to retain islands “in our 
path to our Eastern possessions.” A little 
later, and Paul, become Jones the Virginian 
planter, was eager to fight the King of Eng- 
land in the sacred name of freedom for the 
colony of his adoption. Two years after 
settling down as an American and a Jones, 
our remarkable Paul—who had not lived in 
Great Britain since he was twelve, and then 
only in a small Scottish fishing village—was 
laying down the law in colonial politics from 
his “ knowledge of the temper of the King, 
his Ministers, and their majority in the 
Commons,” and declaring that he had “ long 
known” the intention of the Tory Party in 
England to bring the American colonies under 
military rule, or to turn them over to a char- 
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tered company “as in Hindustan.” We do 
not know what his fellow-Americans thought 
of his quarter-deck politics, possibly not 
much. But they rightly held in the highest 
esteem his views on the training of naval 
officers and the construction of a fleet suited 
to the peculiar needs of the revolting colonies. 
He rejected both ships of the line and small 
craft for raiding commerce. ‘The United 
States could not, he contended, dispute with 
Britain for mastery of the sea on a grand 
scale. And privateers, from enterprise or 
cupidity, could be left to take charge of com- 
merce raiding. What he recommended, this 
young merchant captain turned naval adviser, 
were frigates of from thirty-two to thirty-six 
guns. ‘We should,” he wrote in a letter 
which had rapid and decisive influence with 
Congress, “‘ have a squadron of four, five, or 
six frigates . . . constantly in British waters, 
harboring and refitting in the ports of France. 
... Keeping such a squadron in British 
waters, alarming their coasts, intercepting 
their trade, and descending now and then 
upon their least defended ports, is the only 
way that we, with our slender resources, can 
sensibly affect our enemy by sea warfare.” 
Jones pointed out that the capture and carry- 
ing into a French port of one or two of the 
crack British frigates, defeated in open fight, 
would fill all England with dismay, and be 
worth in European opinion more than the 
defeat of a British army far off in America. 
Six frigates, on the lines laid down by Paul 
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Jones, were at once authorised, and he him- 
self was to prove how justly he had reviewed 
the naval problem. He filled all England 
with dismay. 

Though Paul’s outline of naval policy had 
been adopted, and he had himself been 
marked by Washington for advancement, 
he was not at once appointed to the com- 
mand of an American ship. He was an 
upstart and a newcomer, and the native 
colonials, especially those of Massachusetts, 
wanted the appointments for themselves. 
They got them in the first squadron of the 
new Continental Navy—four vessels taken up 
and adapted to war service,—and all but 
one of them quickly demonstrated their glar- 
ing incompetence. Paul Jones could afford 
to wait. In May 1776 he took command of 
a sloop and did good service, but it was not 
until June 1777, after the revolutionary war 
had been dragging on for two years, that his 
real chance. came. On 14th June 1777, he 
was appointed by Congress to command the 
American-built Ranger, a 300-ton sloop, de- 
signed to carry 20 six-pounder guns. 

This famous vessel, in the employment of 
which Paul was to make his adopted name 
ring through two hemispheres, was long, low, 
and flush-decked—built for speed. Jones 
believed in speed, yet more in striking power ; 
for, as he said, what was the use of speed 
if it merely enabled one to run away from 
an enemy. He determined, if he could, to 
give to speed its proper place in the fighting 
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value of his ship. So, though the Ranger's 
spars were too long and too heavy for her— 
they had been taken from a 400-ton Hast 
Indiaman,—he refused to cut them down. 
He shortened them in the rigging of his sails, 
put in 14 long nine-pounder guns in the place 
of an equal number of six-pounders, for which 
she had been designed, and loaded extra 
ballast to compensate for the added weight 
of metal on his gun deck. These alterations 
brought the Ranger a foot lower in the water 
than had been intended when she was pro- 
visioned, watered, and stored for a long 
cruise. Her full armament, after Paul Jones 
had worked his will upon her, consisted of 
eighteen guns—14 nine-pounders and 4 six- 
pounders. ‘“‘In outward appearance,” en- 
thusiastically wrote her second lieutenant, 
Elijah Hall, himself a shipwright, “she was 
a perfect beauty, her sheer being as delicate 
as the lines of a pretty woman’s arm, and 
as she was rather low in the water for her 
length (116 feet), and her masts raked two 
or three degrees more than any other ship 
of the day, she was on the whole the sauciest 
craft afloat.” 

Paul Jones’s flag, which he flew in the 
Ranger, and upon which for the first time in 
history he conferred undying fame, was an 
inseparable part of his ship and of himself. 
“That flag and I are twins,’ cried he, 
‘born the same hour from the same womb 
of destiny. We cannot be parted in life or 
in death. So long as we can float we shall 
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float together. If we must sink, we shall go 
down as one!” 

What was this flag which inspired senti- 
ments so glowing? It was the Stars and 
Stripes of the thirteen American States 
adopted by Congress on the same day and 
in the same hour as that in which Captain 
John Paul Jones was appointed to command 
the Ranger. It was “ thirteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and blue,” with “ thirteen stars in 
a blue field representing a New Constellation.” 
The girls of Portsmouth, New Hampshire— 
where the Ranger was built,—made the ground 
of the flag for him from slices of their best 
silk gowns. The thirteen white stars in the 
New Constellation were cut from the bridal 
dress of one of these girls who had married 
a young officer. It was not the first edition 
of the Stars and Stripes to be flown upon 
an American warship, for Jones, though ap- 
pointed in July, was not ready with the 
Ranger to sail for Europe until the 31st of 
October. But it was the first flag of Stars 
and Stripes to be saluted in Europe by the 
guns of an old naval power, and it was the 
first Stars and Stripes to which the Union 
Flag of Great Britain was struck in battle. 
It had yet another and stranger destiny, of 
which we shall hear in this tale. 

Jones’s orders were to get his ship to 
Europe in the shortest possible time. He 
allowed himself thirty days, and took actu- 
ally thirty-two to make the passage from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to Nantes in 
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France. It was a terrific voyage in late 
autumn, for in order both to save time and 
to avoid the tracks of British frigates, Jones 
took the northern course on the great circle, 
and stuck grimly to it. “I had sailed with 
many captains in all kinds of voyages,’ wrote 
Lieutenant Elijah Hall, “ but I never had 
seen a ship crowded as Captain Jones drove 
the Ranger. ... As the wind hung all the 
time between north-north-east and east-north- 
east, with but few veerings outside these 
points, it was always forward of the beam on 
the true course, and often near dead ahead. 
Imagine, then, the situation of the Ranger’s 
crew, with a top-heavy and crank ship under 
their feet, and a commander who day and 
night insisted on every rag she could stagger 
under without laying clear down. ... Dur- 
ing all this trying work Captain Jones was 
his own navigating officer, keeping the deck 
eighteen or twenty hours out of every twenty- 
four, often serving extra grog to the men 
with his own hands, and by his example 
silencing all disposition to grumble. ... It 
speaks well alike for commander and crew 
that not a man was punished or even severely 
reprimanded during this terrific voyage.” 
The Ranger anchored in the Loire below 
Nantes in the evening of 2nd December, and 
Jones at once left for Paris to hand over his 
despatches to Dr Franklin and the other 
American Commissioners. The Stars and 
Stripes, driven relentlessly through stormy 
and hostile seas, had reached Europe, and 
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were presently, with Paul Jones under them, 
to challenge the Union Flag itself. 

Two months after Paul Jones arrived in 
Paris with news of ;Burgoyne’s} surrender 
to the Americans at Saratoga, the French 
Government entered into an alliance with the 
United States. Until then the status of Jones 
and his Ranger in French waters was slightly 
irregular. She was a belligerent warship in 
the harbour of a Power still nominally neutral, 
yet not so pedantically neutral as to refuse 
‘to Jones facilities for overhaul and refit. 
These things are done by benevolent neutrals 
even in our modern days. After the action 
of Coronel in 1914 the sorely-damaged cruiser 
Glasgow was repaired in the floating dock at 
Rio de Janeiro, and made fit to play her part 
in the battle of the Falkland Islands. On 
the 13th of February 1778, as the representa- 
tive of a naval ally—France “came in” on 
6th February,—Jones flew his silken Stars 
and Stripes in Brest Roads, and received the 
thunderous salutes of the French Grand Fleet. 
Paul Jones was certainly an adventurer, and 
may, without much injustice, be termed a 
renegade, but it was absurd of our fathers 
to rail at him as a pirate. The United States 
had become a belligerent Power, recognised 
by France, and Jones held a formal commis- 
sion from Congress. He was not even a 
privateer. His ship, the Ranger, had been 
built and fitted out for what was called the 
Continental Navy of America, and flew the 
authorised flag of the thirteen States. The 
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one grave blot on his personal record was the 
haste with which, after a couple of years only 
of colonial life, he threw over his allegiance 
to Great Britain. He had then, in 1775, little 
excuse for turning against the motherland 
which had given birth to him and suckled 
him. In 1778 he had greater excuse for a 
fiery yearning to get his ship alongside enemies 
of his own blood. For while he was absent 
from Virginia his private estate had been 
burned and ravaged utterly by British raiders, 
so that mansion, mill, tobacco-houses, wharf, 
and store-house had become a _ blackened 
shapeless wreck. Ruined and homeless, Paul 
now thirsted for revenge. 

It was during this first visit to France that 
we get a pretty glimpse of this extraordinary 
peasant, shipmaster, and slave-dealer turned 
an accomplished squire of noble dames. His 
relations with women were curiously one- 
sided. They fell victims instantly to the 
graceful beauty of his countenance and figure, 
and to the aura of romantic personality which 
surrounded him, yet with them he had no 
difficulty in keeping his own head. His 
vanity may have been flattered, yet his heart 
beat undisturbed. Not for an instant did 
feminine attentions turn him from his settled 
purpose. A very great lady, the Duchess de 
Chartres—whose husband had in 1775 while 
cruising in American waters been fascinated 
by Jones’s charm and seamanship,—sent for 
him, and made much of him at her villa near 
Brest. A grandfather of the duchess had been 
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the Count de Toulouse, a distinguished French 
admiral, with whose exploits Jones was as 
intimately acquainted as with everything else 
relating to the sea service. At luncheon one 
day Jones, whose French was fluent and cor- 
rect, discoursed so learnedly on the battle off 
Malaga and the strategy of Toulouse—the 
rogue, maybe, had crammed it all up for 
the occasion—that the duchess presented him 
with a Louis Quinze watch of rare design, 
which her grandfather, the Count de Toulouse, 
had worn. Jones accepted the priceless gift, 
and returned a perfect acknowledgment of it. 
“May it please you Royal Highness,” said 
he, “‘if fortune should favour me at sea, I 
~ will some day lay an English frigate at your 
feet.” Pretty good for a Scottish peasant ! 
On 10th April 1778, Paul set sail from 
Brest, intending to pass in his Ranger round 
the west of Ireland and strike as opportunity 
and his own wits directed. But, luckily for 
him, a westerly gale compelled a change of 
plan and drove him through St George’s 
Channel into the Irish Sea. The British 
Admiralty had full details of his proposed 
raid, and had despatched an overwhelming 
force to the west of Ireland to meet and 
destroy him. How did they know? It is 
an old scandal of which something must be 
retold, though the less the better. The 
British Secret Service was in full haison with 
the office in Paris of one of the American 
Commissioners. Through the secretaries of 
this Commissioner—whose family a couple of 
H 2 
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generations later produced General Robert 
EK. Lee—Paul Jones’s plans were disclosed. 
But the same westerly gale which drove the 
Ranger into the Irish Sea forced the watching 
English squadron to take refuge in Falmouth, 
so that they saw no more of Jones than he 
saw of them. 

Paul Jones began operations by a rather 
futile raid on Whitehaven, near the village 
on the Solway where he was born. It was 
a harbour he knew intimately, for here it was 
that he had sailed boats as soon as his infant 
fists could grip a rope. He also made a 
descent upon St Mary’s Isle, the home of 
the Earl of Selkirk, with the intention of 
holding the earl as a hostage for the better 
treatment of American prisoners in England. 
But the earl was not at home to him, which 
was most fortunate for Jones. Under no 
usages of warfare could the capture of the 
non-combatant earl have been justified, and 
Jones, had the foolish project succeeded, 
might really have merited the label of pirate. 

Then, on 23rd April, came the first fight 
in history between the Stars and Stripes of 
the United States and the flag of the United 
Kingdoms of England and Scotland. For 
Jones in his Ranger, learning that the British 
sloop of war Drake was weatherbound by the 
now easterly wind in the Belfast Lough, 
sailed over at once and challenged her to 
battle. It was a challenge instantly ac- 
cepted ; the Drake warped out slowly against 
both wind and tide, and an hour before sun- 
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down was both ready and eager to oblige the 
challenger. 

The action, which was lamentably one- 
sided, ended after an hour and a quarter in 
the surrender of the Drake to Jones by her 
sailing-master. The captain and first lieu- 
tenant had been killed, the topmasts, sails, 
and rigging of the Drake had been shot to 
bits, her guns were practically useless, and 
she could neither fight nor run. So complete 
and rapid a defeat of a British sloop of war, 
which Jones always declared in his despatches 
and letters to be slightly superior to himself 
in force, needs some explanation—to British 
readers. American historians have always 
accepted Jones’s view of the Drake’s fighting 
weight, and one can scarcely blame them. 
Their new-born sense of nationality had been 
highly flattered, and they could point to 
documentary evidence which seemed to sub- 
stantiate the maritime superiority of their 
new Continental Navy when handled by a 
genius like Jones. But the hard facts are 
simply these: that the Ranger in gun power 
was vastly above the Drake's weight, and 
that Jones had a very easy job in making a 
shattered wreck of her. 

The two vessels were comparable in size, 
the Drake a little under and the Ranger a 
little over 300 tons. But whereas the Ranger, 
as we have already made plain, was over- 
armed by Jones at some risk to her seaworthi- 
ness, the Drake was much under-armed for 
her class in the Royal Navy. Jones, in place 
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of his original armament of 18 six-pounder 
euns, had equipped the Ranger with 14 long 
nine-pounders and 4 six-pounders. Though 
still nominally a sloop, she had the guns of 
a light frigate. On the other hand, the Drake, 
which ought for her class to have carried 
16 six-pounder guns, actually went into action 
with 20 four-pounders, and those of inferior 
pattern, “‘ merchant stuff.” The Drake had 
been bought into the Service a year before, 
guns and all, and had been hastily commis- 
sioned just as she was. 

It is difficult to say after all these years 
how the misguidance concerning the Drake’s 
force can have arisen. It began with Jones, 
who may, in youthful exuberance, have piled 
more glory upon his startling exploit than it 
would fairly bear, and afterwards found him- 
self compelled to stick to his story. He may, 
though for an officer so highly skilled it seems 
unlikely, have been mistaken in his survey 
of the Drake’s armament. All we definitely 
know is that he officially described the Drake’s 
guns as 16 nine-pounders and 4 four-pounders, 
and that the French Admiralty, when she 
was sold as a prize at Brest, accepted and 
repeated Jones’s description. Even if we 
had not positive evidence of the Drake’s true 
strength, we should be able to write down 
Jones’s description of her guns as absurd. 
A sloop, as the Drake was, in the British 
service, would not have carried guns heavier 
than six-pounders, the standard weight of 
gun for her class. That she had, in fact, 
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nothing but four-pounders, and those of poor 
design and worse performance, is proved by 
the evidence given at the court-martial on 
the sailing-master who surrendered the Drake 
to Jones, and by the acceptance of this 
evidence as correct by the British Admiralty. 
The writer has himself been through the con- 
temporary naval documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office, and they are com- 
pletely convincing. The guns, in the disre- 
spectiul idiom of to-day, were a rotten lot, 
justly called “ merchant stuff.” When fired 
they “fell down at the muzzle,” and the 
shots were too light at a range of one hundred 
yards to penetrate the Ranger’s timbers when 
they occasionally managed to hit them. 

After the brief and successful action against 
the Drake—which Jones was extremely anx- 
ious to keep afloat that she might adorn his 
triumph—the Ranger captured a merchant 
ship, and adroitly evading hostile English 
vessels, entered Brest with her prizes on 8th 
May. In less than a month, in his own 
words, “‘he had filled all England with dismay,” 
and sent the once pedestrian name of Jones 
resounding throughout the world. And the 
smart fellow made the most of it. He staged 
his triumphant entry into Brest and his re- 
ception by the assembled French Navy in 
a fashion which no latter-day American mer- 
chant of publicity could have bettered. Dur- 
ing a dazzling forty-eight hours he revelled 
in the time of his life ; then his troubles began. 
For he, a foreign upstart in a French naval 
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harbour, had done what the French Royal 
Navy had never found it easy to do; he had 
humbled the maritime pride of England in 
a fashion which made French attempts to 
do the same thing look rather pitiful. And 
he became an embarrassment to the loyal 
American Commissioners, such as Dr Franklin 
and John Adams, who had neither the money 
to meet Jones’s demands nor the naval means 
to further his ambitions. And so it happened 
that for many months the illustrious Paul 
Jones, aS so many naval officers have been 
before and since, found himself stranded on 
the beach. He was directed to hand over 
his Ranger to the second in command— 
though not her silken flag,—and to stand by 
for orders. They were a weary time in 
coming. 

Jones’s first difficulty was the old one of 
revolutionary officers and of governments— 
money. He had a ship of which the officers 
and men required food and pay; he had 
a prize of war which needed repairs, but 
he had no cash. Besides, he had prisoners 
who also demanded food. Jones arranged 
for the victualling of his crew and prisoners 
and for the refit of the Drake, and drew on 
the American Commissioners for the cost. 
They politely returned his drafts. Jones was 
furious. Not having served as a regular 
officer, he did not understand, as regular 
officers in all services so painfully have to 
do, the exasperation of “ Treasury Control.” 
In this instance Jones outmanceuvred the 
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Treasury (which was probably empty); if 
he had no money, he had a valuable mer- 
chant ship captured as a prize. So he arranged 
with his victualling creditors to seize the 
prize and sell her for his debts; the result 
was cash more than sufficient for his imme- 
diate occasions. ‘“‘I could not waste time,” 
said Jones, “ discussing questions of authority 
when my crew and prisoners were starving.” 
The many victims of bureaucracy the world 
over will envy him his boldness and his im- 
munity from punishment. The Commissioners, 
beaten, said nothing and did nothing. 

But though he had secured supplies, Jones 
was no nearer getting a ship to replace his 
Ranger returned to America. The French 
Admiralty had no intention of giving him 
a French ship—they had their own ambitious 
commanders to take care of, —and no American 
ship was at hand, though one had been built 
in Holland. What his hosts really desired 
was to use his tremendous fighting powers 
to earn them dividends by making Jones a 
commodore of raiding privateers. But Jones, 
who had tasted blood and revelled for a few 
hours in the glory of his capture of the Drake, 
saw himself as a destroyer of English war- 
ships, not as a ravener upon defenceless 
commerce. So a deadlock resulted, which 
would have ended in his return to America 
as a disappointed adventurer had not that 
gracious friend of his, Anne, Duchess de 
Chartres, come to his rescue as a fairy god- 
mother. This rich and beautiful lady, mother 
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of Louis Philippe, afterwards King of the 
French, shines by contrast with the decadent 
men and women of the Royal House who 
totter through history during the closing 
years of the dying French monarchy. Though 
three years younger than Jones and a French- 
woman, she bore herself towards him as a 
tender mother towards a brilliant wayward 
son. He was her “ Bayard a flot.” ‘Towards 
Dr Franklin, the Chief American Commis- 
sioner, her ‘‘ Monsieur le Sage,” she humbled 
herself as before a wise father. This very 
good and very clever lady applied her feminine 
wiles to the situation, and wangled Jones a 
ship out of the feeble French King, Louis 
XVI., who was later to throw away his 
crown and his head. Acting under her in- 
structions, Jones composed a letter in his 
best French to the King; the duchess pre- 
sented the document and backed it up, and 
the thing was done. The Minister of Marine, 
instructed by royal order to produce a ship, 
dug up a rather aged East Indiaman named 
the Duras, of 40 guns, and handed her over 
to Jones, expecting to hear no more of either 
of them. Paul Jones took the Duras, re- 
christened her the bon Homme Richard (after 
Dr Franklin’s pen-name of Poor Richard), 
and made her immortal. It did not matter 
much what sort of ship was given to Paul 
Jones. After he had equipped her and fought 
her, she inevitably became immortal. As a 
sailor he was in a class by himself. It seems 
rather a pity that after having bred such a 
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man in a corner of Scotland we could not 
contrive to keep him. 

Paul Jones’s duchess did not stop at the 
ship. She gave him money, too, that he 
might not lack means to equip his ship, and 
then, when he hesitated about the acceptance 
of her bounty, reminded him that he was 
engaged “to lay an English frigate at her 
feet.””> Could Anne, Duchess of Chartres and 
later of Orleans, have been Queen of France 
in her own right, there might have been no 
French Revolution. During the Terror she 
was the one and only person of the blood 
royal who was safe in France. Her husband 
was guillotined, her sons were exiled, she 
alone was unmolested. She might have held 
by love the inheritance which her menfolk 
lost by vice and folly. Jones, who loved her 
as honestly and sincerely as he was capable 
of loving any one but himself, failed wholly 
to understand her. Years afterwards he 
hinted to her son Louis Philippe that the 
money, given to him so generously, might 
fittingly be returned. He was told that if 
he perpetrated a gaucherie so maladroit, the 
duchess would banish him from her presence 
for ever. 

Paul seized the Bon Homme Richard as he 
had the Ranger, and began at once to improve 
upon her. If, as he had fully resolved, he 
was to pit her against an English frigate, he 
must have weight of metal. His own adroit- 
ness in manceuvre might compensate for lack 
of speed, but nothing could compensate in 
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a battle of guns for deficiency in hitting 
power. In his search for heavy metal he 
managed to lay his hands on 8 eighteen- 
pounder guns, for six of which he cut gun- 
ports, rejecting the other two as unfit for 
service. The six also were unfit, as he was 
to discover too late when committed to deadly 
action with them. With these 6 eighteen- 
pounders on a lower gun deck built for the 
purpose, 28 long twelve-pounders on the main 
gun deck, and 8 long nines on the quarter- 
deck, Paul made of his humble East India- 
man a 42-gun ship, equal in metal, as he 
reckoned, to a 36-gun English frigate. He 
tackled masts and sails and rigging as he 
had the guns, for above all things he valued 
quick responsiveness in manceuvre and ability 
in a struggle for position to get to windward 
of an adversary. It was this handiness which 
he gave to the Bon Homme fichard, and 
which the original Duras had lacked, that 
was destined to be his salvation after the 
eighteen-pounders had failed him in his need. 
These details, and many others, contained 
in a description which Jones wrote of his 
ship, show that much of his dazzling success 
in action was due to the thoroughness with 
which he understood his job and the care 
with which he provided for that most decisive 
factor in all actions, the unexpected. Part, 
certainly, of his success was due to this cautious 
prevision, but the greater part must be 
assigned to his limitless influence over the 
men under his command. He knew them, 
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every man, American or French or British 
(for he had British sailors with him, late 
prisoners of war). He moved freely among his 
men at all times, studying their ways and 
their habits, spinning yarns with them, and 
yet all the while preserving the strictest of 
discipline. He maintained his supremacy by 
personality and not by punishment. He 
hated above all things the cat. If he saw in 
a ship of his one of those horrid instruments 
of torture—upon which naval discipline was 
based in the French and English services,— 
he threw it overboard. If, said he to his 
men, one of them were better dead, he would 
kill that man himself pretty damn quick 
rather than hand him over to the boatswain’s 
mates to be lashed to death. In action he 
was everywhere at once, the soul of every 
man, who, inspired by Jones’s unsparing gal- 
lantry, became himself for a while a Paul 
Jones. And a whole shipload of temporary 
Paul Joneses, fighting mad, though their 
guns might burst and their weight of arma- 
ment be outclassed, were not to be beaten 
until they were all dead. 

Jones could more easily dig up old eighteen- 
pounders for his lower gun deck and fit new 
spars and rigging to his old Hast Indiaman 
than he could rake up a crew with which to 
fight her. Though the Bon Homme Richard 
flew his own Stars and Stripes, cut from the 
silk gowns of the girls of New Hampshire, 
he had on board at the beginning no more 
than fifty Americans, including officers. A 
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little later an exchange of prisoners gave 
him a hundred more, so that when he fought 
his great fight with the English frigate Serapis, 
one hundred and fifty out of his complement 
of three hundred and seventy-five owned 
allegiance to his adopted country. Some 
hundred others in his crew were the scourings 
of French ports of many races, British 
prisoners of war among them. The remainder, 
armed as marines, consisted of French soldiers, 
one hundred and twenty of them, whom he 
enlisted for landing operations, and as a 
guard to keep his motley crew in order. In 
his irregular position as an American officer, 
flying the broad pennant as commodore of a 
squadron based on French ports and supplies, 
he was compelled to take the leavings of 
regular French ships. Many of his Americans, 
lately released prisoners, were diseased and 
crippled by suffering. But it was with the 
crew aS with the ship. He was, in the words 
of one of his own officers, a “ captain of cap- 
tains.” Give him a crew, any sort of crew, 
and a ship, any sort of ship, and he would 
remould them to his will. In less than three 
months Jones had welded this scratch collec- 
tion of his into a fighting instrument which 
might be destroyed, but could not be de- 
feated. 

We need not follow the movements of his 
little squadron of four ships, led by the Bon 
Homme Richard, during its raiding cruise of 
August and September 1779. Though nomin- 
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ally commodore, Paul Jones’s authority over 
his brother captains was strictly limited. 
They were his colleagues rather than his 
subordinates; he was first among equals, 
and since one of them was a crazy Frenchman 
and cashiered ex-lieutenant, who had deluded 
the American Congress into giving him a 
ship, all the conditions were present for ghastly 
disaster. This man, who commanded the 
second best ship, the Alliance, did his best to 
wreck the cruise, and would have succeeded 
had his ability kept pace with his freakish 
madness. 

We may cut out the cruise and come to 
23rd September, when Jones in his Richard, 
with a light frigate, the Pallas, was waiting 
off Flamborough Head to intercept a convoy 
of Baltic timber ships then lying in Bridling- 
ton Bay, and about to proceed south. The 
English convoying warships were a heavy 
frigate and a large sloop. Jones proposed to 
take the frigate as his own meat, to leave 
the sloop to the Pallas, and to round up the 
Baltic ships with the Alliance, which was 
away to the north of him. He had already 
despatched his small brig the Vengeance to 
bring the Alliance down. It was a prettily 
designed trap, and might well have resulted 
in an immense capture of timber—in those 
days a vital munition of war—had the mad 
Frenchman in the Alliance attempted to carry 
out the role assigned to him. What he did 
do came near destroying Jones. 
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Out came the Baltic ships cleverly con- 
voyed, all movements being very slow owing 
to the lightness of the wind. The English 
warships stood out to sea between the convoy 
and Jones, thus forcing him to sheer off or 
fight. The wind, what there was of it, was 
blowing off the land, and Jones could not 
weather his opponents unless he could get 
between them and the land. The whole day 
was occupied with those short tacks and 
dainty posturings, as of partners in a sea 
dance, which played a highly complicated, 
though dominating part, in old sailing-ship 
tactics. At this subtle game no sailor afloat 
could beat Jones, who had remodelled his 
Richard precisely in order to give him supre- 
macy at it. His attention was concentrated 
upon the frigate, for the sloop had been 
assigned to the care of Cottineau in the 
Pallas. 

It was not until sundown, with twilight 
approaching and a full moon beginning to 
rise, that Jones at last succeeded in weather- 
ing the frigate and squeezing in between her 
and the land. She was the Serapis, Captain 
Richard Pearson, a new 44-gun frigate, of 
about the Richard's tonnage, though much 
more powerful in armament. In addition to 
the 30 nine-pounders on her upper and 
quarter-decks she carried 20 long eighteen- 
pounders in her lower tier as against Jones’s 
six. But for this crushing disparity in 
eighteen-pounders, Jones would have had 
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the advantage, for his 28 twelve-pounders 
were more than adequate to deal with Pear- 
son’s nine-pounders. As it was, the superi- 
ority in weight of metal, and it was to prove 
greater in fact than on paper, lay with the 
Serapis. 

As the two ships neared one another and 
piped to quarters, neither captain positively 
knew of the identity of the other. But Pear- 
son, gazing at the Richard through his night 
glasses, strongly suspected whose flag it was 
that fluttered at the Richard’s peak. “It is 
probably Paul Jones,” observed he; “if so, 
there is work ahead.” Precisely at 7.15 P.M., 
when the ships were two hundred yards apart, 
the Serapis hailed. Jones replied with his 
whole broadside. There was work ahead. 

There have been famous single-ship actions 
in naval history in which the weaker ship 
has, by fighting vigour and deft handling, 
triumphed over the stronger, yet none like 
this one. The story of this action, with some 
variations in detail, is that of Mr Kipling’s 
good ship Clampherdown. Paul Jones, over- 
whelmed and shattered by the heavy guns 
of the Serapis, thrust the Richard aboard of 
her, and forced the fight to an issue with 
small arms and hand grenades. But it was 
a very near run thing. The court-martial, 
which returned Pearson’s sword to him, re- 
cognised that Paul Jones was a sailor and 
fighter, to whom any captain and any ship 
might surrender without stain. 
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The action began with disaster to Paul 
Jones. Two of his furbished-up eighteen- 
pounders burst, making a sticky mess of 
their gun crews, and blowing up the main 
deck above them. After this he dared not 
fire any of the others, and was reduced to 
meeting Pearson’s eighteen-pounders with his 
own twelve-pounders. A close broadside fight 
with such disparity of metal between the 
ships could not last long. The Richard was 
shot through and through, while both captains 
manceuvred in the light wind, Jones to evade 
the hurricane of heavy shot, Pearson to end 
the business by raking the Richard fore and 
aft. All the while a contest of small arms 
was raging, and at this Jones had a distinct 
advantage. His old Indiaman had a high 
strong poop. He crammed this poop and his 
tops with French marines, who greatly out- 
numbered the English marines whom Pearson 
could set against them. 

It was plain to Paul Jones that a fight so 
waged, if it long continued, could end only 
in the surrender or destruction of his own 
ship. He had no thought of surrender, but 
the peril lest the Richard should be sunk was 
urgent. His one frail chance of a happy issue 
was to close with the Serapis, and get busy 
on her decks with his marines. ‘“‘ Dick,” said 
he to one of his officers, named Dale, at 
eight o’clock, “his metal is too heavy for 
us at this business. He is hammering us all 
to pieces. We must close with him; we must 
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get hold of him.” How like this is to Mr 
Kipling’s Clampherdown :— 


“ Captain,” they cry, “the fight is done, 
They bid you send your sword.” 
And he answered, ‘‘ Grapple her stern and bow, 
They have asked for steel. They shall have it now. 
Out cutlasses and board.” 


But it was not easy, even for so adroit a 
seaman as Paul Jones, to grapple the well- 
handled Serapis to his iron bosom. We need 
not examine all the manceuvring which fol- 
lowed upon Jones’s decision to close. As 
plotted out afterwards by himself, it was very 
deft and delicate on both sides, All the while 
the Serapis was smashing round shot through 
the Richard, who had herself fallen silent. At 
the critical moment Jones had contrived to 
bring his ship dead to windward of the 
Serapis, and less than a hundred feet from 
her. In this position the Richard’s sails took 
the wind off those of the Serapis, and for a 
moment Pearson lay helplessly blanketed. 
It was this instant of intense critical agony 
that was selected by the lunatic Frenchman, 
Landais of the Alliance, suddenly to turn up 
and to send a broadside through the stern- 
works ofi—the Richard! Then he vanished 
into the growing darkness. But Paul Jones, 
undismayed, held on. Pearson threw his 
sails aback and tried to wriggle clear, but the 
towering bulk of the Richard overmastered 
him. The bows of the two vessels clashed 
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together, and instantly Jones grappled. He 
made the ships hard fast with his own hand, 
and dashed away to fill with his own uncon- 
querable spirit the French marines, upon 
whom the issue now depended—that is, if 
the Richard could be kept afloat long enough 
for victory. She was already sinking. 

The French marines, cheered on in their 
own tongue by Jones in the midst of them, 
‘ uttering,’ as one officer of his wrote, “ such 
imprecations upon the enemy as I never 
heard before or since in French or any other 
language,” the French marines soon cleared 
with their volleys the upper deck of the 
Serapis, and shot to pieces any parties of the 
English who tried to cut the vessels loose. 
But they could not master the crews of the 
big guns who were sheltered by the deck, 
and still smashed their shot through the 
Richard. 

It was now ten o’clock, and the desperate 
fight had continued for nearly three hours. 
Jones’s own flag, his Stars and Stripes, was 
shot from the ensign gaff and trailed in the 
water. Pearson hopefully inquired if the 
enemy had struck. “ Struck!” roared Jones ; 
“we are just beginning to fight.’’ The end 
came partly by mischance. Jones, exasper- 
ated that he could not reach with his small 
arms those gun crews below the main deck 
who were still shattering his Richard, threw 
a party into the Serapis with a couple of 
buckets of hand grenades. A grenade, lighted 
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and flung down the main hatch, exploded the 
row of powder-barrels prepared for Pearson’s 
eighteen-pounders, and silenced the whole of 
his lower tier guns. Then that mountebank 
of a Landais in the Alliance appeared once 
more out of the gloom, raked both ships im- 
partially, and vanished once more. 

Finally, the Serapis was captured in tradi- 
tional fashion by boarding, and Pearson sur- 
rendered her to Jones, who, upon the instant, 
changed from the powder-blackened, blood- 
stained, cursing buccaneer into the polished 
naval officer. He ordered Pearson to be 
escorted to his own cabin in the NSerapis, 
where presently he himself was obliged to 
follow. For the Richard was going fast. She 
had seven feet of water in the hold, and 
though the pumps were double-manned by 
prisoners she could not be kept afloat. She 
was also on fire, as she had been all through 
the latter part of the action. All living men 
were removed from her, the sixty dead being 
left, and she went down in forty fathoms of 
water. Paul Jones’s personal flag, the Stars 
and Stripes which he had described as born 
with him from the same womb of destiny, 
was permitted by him to go with her. “ You 
did exactly right,” said one of the New 
Hampshire ladies who had contributed her 
skirt to the making of it; “that flag is just 
where we all wish it to be—flying at the 
bottom of the sea over the only ship that 
ever sunk in victory.” 
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And Jones in his captured Serapis ? Hear 
Mr Kipling :— 


“Tt was the crew of the Clampherdown, 
Stood out to sweep the sea, 
On a cruiser won from an ancient foe, 
As it was in the days of long ago, 
And as it still shall be.” 


England is no longer the ancient foe of 
America, and, after all, Paul Jones was a 
Scot. So we may forgive him for being such 
a very bonny fechter. 
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XI. 


THE BOAT VOYAGE OF “BOUNTY ” 
BLIGH. 


WE are not concerned in this tale with the 
little community of early Christians on Pit- 
cairn Island, so greatly beloved by Victorian 
erandmothers, which derived from some of 
the mutineers of His Majesty’s ship Bounty 
and their feminine companions of Tahiti. 
The discovery of this group of primitive com- 
munists, settled upon a scrap of rock in the 
South Seas—of two square miles in cultivated 
area,—treceived so immense an advertisement 
that the gallantry and sufferings of Captain 
Bligh and his loyal men, roughly thrown into 
a small boat to starve or drown, became too 
insignificant an incidental result of the mutiny 
to be worth bothering about. Picturesque 
mutineers are so much more interesting than 
their victims, just as in these days are those 
popular murderers who chop up the bodies 
of their superfluous lady friends. 

In 1923 the world was thrilled by the story 
of Captain Cecil Foster and his chief officer, 
who, after the sinking of the steamship 
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Trevessa in the Indian Ocean, sailed two of 
the ship’s boats to Rodriquez Island and 
Mauritius, distances of 1556 and 1747 miles” 
respectively. The captain’s boat was at sea 
for twenty-two days nineteen hours, and the 
chief officer’s boat for twenty-four days twenty 
hours. Great privations were suffered, and 
the officers and men who suffered them, and 
throughout maintained perfect self-control and 
willing discipline, were deservedly honoured 
by their King and countrymen. Their story 
has been fully told, and will always remain 
as a splendid inspiration and example to 
British mariners.1 Yet the feat of Captain 
Foster and his chief officer, with their boats 
equipped and furnished under strict Board 
of Trade Regulations, with food of high value 
in small bulk (such as condensed milk), and 
with the certainty of aid and comfort as soon 
as land was reached, pales—great voyage 
though it was—when set beside the wonderful 
exploit of Captain Bligh of the Bounty nearly 
one hundred and fifty years ago. With his 
eighteen associates he was thrust into a ship’s 
launch, a little food and water (equivalent 
to five days’ full rations) was permitted by 
erace of the mutineers, and he was left in 
the stormy period of the South Sea winter 
to sink or swim, starve or be killed by hostile 
natives. I propose to retell the incredible 
story of how Captain Bligh, a young naval 


1 “1700 Miles in Open Boats.’ By Cecil Foster, Master 
Mariner, Captain of the s.s. Jrevessa. London: Martin 
Hopkinson. 
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lieutenant of thirty-five, who had learned his 
sea job under Captain Cook when little more 
than a boy, neither sank, nor starved, nor 
got himself killed. He sailed that ship’s 
launch to New Holland (Australia), and thence 
onwards to Timor in-the Dutch East Indies, 
a distance of 3600 miles, and he handed over 
seventeen ragged skeletons—having lost one 
man only—to the bounteous hospitality of 
the Dutch at the conclusion of his voyage. 
The mutiny which threw him upon the cold 
mercy of the seas broke out on the 29th of 
April 1789, and Bligh reached the Dutch 
settlement of Coupang, Timor, on the 14th 
of June, a period of forty-six days. And 
fortunately for us, and for his fame, he has 
left an account of the voyage as full of detail 
and of wise sea lore as is that modern story 
told by Captain Foster of s.s. T'revessa. 

The sentimental interest taken in the snuff 
and butter community of Pitcairn Island has 
blinded many good folk to the grossness of 
the mutiny from which it originated. This 
was no instance of a revolt of ill-used men 
against the tyranny of their superiors. for 
twenty-three weeks the bounty had been 
lying at Otaheite (Tahiti) in the Society 
Islands taking in a supply of bread-fruit 
plants, so that they might be conveyed in 
pots to the West Indies for acclimatisation 
there. Officers and men, with little of hard 
work to do, had indulged themselves for 
months in amorous dalliance with the un- 
spoiled Tahitan women. Bligh, in his frank . 
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eighteenth-century fashion, tells us all about 
it. ‘The women of Otaheite,’ he writes, 
““are handsome, mild, and cheerful in their 
manners and conversation, possessed of great 
sensibility, and have sufficient delicacy to 
make them admired and beloved. The chiefs 
were so much attached to our people that 
they rather encouraged their stay among 
them than otherwise, and even made pro- 
mises of large possessions. Under these, and 
many other attendant circumstances, equally 
desirable, it is now perhaps not so much to 
be wondered at, though scarcely possible to 
have been foreseen, that a set of sailors, most 
of them void of connections, should be led 
away; especially when, in addition to such 
powerful inducements, they imagined it in 
their power to fix themselves in the midst of 
plenty, on one of the finest islands in the 
world, where they need not labour, and where 
the allurements of dissipation are beyond 
anything that can be conceived.” 

In this sensual paradise of the South Seas 
the stout British fibre of seamen, and of 
officers too, suffered deterioration. Three men 
deserted to another island, whence they were 
brought back by the natives under pressure 
from Bligh. An attempt was made to wreck 
the Bounty on the island reefs by cutting her 
cable while she lay at anchor. Bligh, with 
his thousand pots of bread-fruit and other 
island plants—he turned the great cabin into 
a conservatory,—collected his men and sailed 
from Tahiti on 4th April. Three weeks later 
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he was among the Friendly Islands, and the 
mutiny broke out. It was a very bad mutiny. 
The ringleader, Fletcher Christian, was a 
master’s mate whom Bligh had made a tem- 
porary lieutenant, and with whom he was 
on terms of close friendship. Bligh, suspect- 
ing nothing, and sleeping always with his 
cabin door open, was trussed up by Christian 
and the other mutineers. A launch was 
hoisted out, and all those who were deemed 
by Christian to be loyal to Bligh were forced 
to enter it. The equipment of the boat was 
scanty, and allowed grudgingly by the muti- 
neers, who clearly wished to compass the 
death of Bligh lest he should bring their crime 
to eventual punishment. The boatswain, 
William Cole, a faithful man, collected cord- 
age, canvas, lines, and twenty-eight gallons 
of water in two casks. Bligh’s clerk, one 
Samuel, though threatened many times, man- 
aged to secure a quadrant and compass to- 
gether with his chief’s journal and a few 
papers. He was forbidden, on pain of death, 
to touch maps, astronomical books, sextant, 
time-keeper, or Bligh’s surveys or drawings. 
For food the castaways were allowed 150 Ib. 
of bread, together with a small quantity of 
rum and wine. The carpenter, William Pur- 
cell, after opposition, was permitted to take 
his tool-chest. ‘“‘ He will have a vessel built 
in a month,” grumbled some of the mutineers. 
Four cutlasses were thrown into the boat, 
but no firearms. In this fashion Bligh and 
eighteen others were cast adrift. As might 
I 
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have been expected, nearly all those of the 
Bligh party were officers or craftsmen. Three 
of the midshipmen sided with the mutineer 
Christian, but most of his adherents were 
able seamen. The armourer and two car- 
penters, though they desired to adhere to 
Bligh, were retained on board by Christian. 
The acting surgeon, master, botanist, gunner, 
boatswain, carpenter, master’s mate, two mid- 
shipmen, two quartermasters, the sailmaker, 
cooks, and the butcher were all with Bligh. 
He had the pick of the ship’s company, 
splendid men, who, in spite of all the allure- 
ments of dissipation in Tahiti, stuck by him 
and suffered with him right through to the 
end. The splendid loyalty and self-sacrifice 
of these men with Bligh have more than 
wiped out in the records of the Royal Navy 
the disgusting treachery of Fletcher Christian, 
and the ignorant disloyalty of those whom 
he deluded. All the twenty-five of the muti- 
neers, save one, came to a bad end. That 
one, an able seaman, Alexander Smith—who 
changed his name to John Adams,—shines 
in the Sunday School books as the beneficent 
Moses of the Pitcairn Islanders. 

The full horror of their position did not for 
a few days strike home upon Bligh and his 
men. ‘They had under them an excellent 
launch twenty-three feet long, six feet nine 
inches in breadth, and of two feet nine inches 
in depth. It was as stout and well-built a 
sea-boat as could possibly be constructed 
now, at least as sound a craft as were the 
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regulation lifeboats of the twentieth-century 
Trevessa, and a good deal heavier. Bligh 
was among the Friendly Islands, some thirty 
miles from Tofoa, and it did not seem un- 
likely that he would be able to supply him- 
self there with plenty of water and bread- 
fruit. Islands were also scattered along the 
two-thousand-mile route he had already de- 
cided to follow towards what is now called 
the Cape York Peninsula of Northern Aus- 
tralia. Supplies should therefore be procur- 
able at fairly short intervals. But Bligh had 
not yet sampled the change in the native 
mind brought about by the misfortunes of 
white men. He very quickly discovered that 
it is one thing to visit a South Sea island in 
a well-armed ship, and quite another thing 
to call upon one for help in circumstances 
of unarmed adversity. He learned the differ- 
ence at once, and harshly, at Tofoa. Thither 
he proceeded, and tried in vain to discover 
water or food. For a while the natives held 
aloof. Bligh had instructed his men, so that 
“they might all agree on one story,’ to say 
that the boat’s crew were the survivors of 
a wrecked ship. Presently some natives were 
encountered, and this story was told; “ there 
did not appear the least symptom of joy or 
sorrow in their faces, although I fancied I 
discovered some marks of surprise.’”’ <A few 
bread-fruit and cocoanuts were secured and 
a little water. It was evident from what 
happened later that the natives were think- 
ing things over, and taking some time to 
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realise that the imposing white men with 
the big noisy guns had become a feeble 
remnant, without even small firearms. Not 
one of the Englishmen would have got away 
with his life had not this discovery taken 
some time to penetrate the Polynesian skull. 
For when at last the natives decided upon 
attack, two hundred strong, Bligh was able 
to get away in his boat, losing only one 
gallant fellow—John Norton, the quarter- 
master, who ran up the beach to push the 
launch off. This was at sunset on the 2nd 
of May—the happy darkness stopped the 
pursuit of canoes,—and Bligh found himself 
flung back upon his own poor resources, and 
confronted by a boat journey of unparalleled 
length. He. could no more venture to touch 
at any of the islands on his route; he must 
make New Holland or perish. 

This little company, now reduced to eighteen 
persons, bruised and battered with stones— 
‘I had not an idea,” writes Bligh, “ that the 
power of a man’s arm could throw stones, 
from two to eight pounds weight, with such 
force and exactness as these people did ’”’— 
this little company lay off Tofoa at eight 
o’ clock on the evening of 2nd May, and took 
stock of the situation. It might well have 
seemed desperate. They had one hundred 
and fifty pounds of bread, twenty-eight gallons 
of water (and four empty breakers), twenty 
pounds of pork, three bottles of wine, and 
five quarts of rum. A few cocoanuts and some 
bread-fruit lay on the floor-boards, but dur- 
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ing the recent struggle the bread-fruit had 
been trampled to pieces. The food repre- 
sented full rations for no longer than five 
days. The wind blew strongly from the 
eastwards, and at that season might be ex- 
pected to be continuous and to reach gale 
force. It would bear them on their north- 
westerly course for New Holland, across the 
forty degrees of longitude which lay between, 
but it made unthinkable any attempt to return 
to the friendly chiefs who had shown Bligh 
much hospitality at Tahiti. It was a moment 
to test character, and Bligh’s men stood the 
test. 

If the calibre of a leader is to be judged 
by the quality which he inspires in those 
who follow him, and depend for their lives 
upon his skill and judgment, then we must 
rank Bligh very high among leaders. He 
exactly explained the position to his men, 
and they instantly placed themselves in his 
hands without complaint and without reserves. 
They agreed to submit to the severest ration- 
ing, and to live, or starve, on one ounce of 
bread and a quarter of a pint of water a day. 
Spread to this transparent thinness, Bligh 
reckoned that his supplies would last eight 
weeks. “‘I was happy,” says Bligh, “ to see 
that every one seemed better satisfied with 
our situation than I myself.” Still, it was 
with a mind more at ease than it had been 
for some time past that this young officer 
faced the perils of the great boat adventure. 
Whatever happened, he could depend to the 
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uttermost on his men. ‘There had been a 
mutiny in the Bounty; there would be no 
mutiny, or whisper of mutiny, in the Bounty’s 
launch. 

At daybreak on 3rd May began the first 
stretch of over 2000 miles, during which all 
islands were given a clear berth, and the 
boat’s crew struggled along on their own 
scanty resources. The easterly gale increased 
until it reached storm force, the sea ran very — 
high so that it often broke over the high 
stern of the boat, and the men, soaked through 
by day and night, had to bale continuously. 
Bligh and his craftsmen soon rigged up 
weather cloths round the boat which abated 
the inflow of water. The first urgent step 
was to protect the bread supply (which was 
in bags), and to lighten the boat. All spare 
clothes and gear were jettisoned, and the 
carpenter’s chest was requisitioned as a bread- 
box. This careful man had two sound chests, 
which were of the utmost value. Bligh helped 
out the scanty rations by serving a teaspoon- 
ful of rum at dinner; the wine he reserved 
for use in extreme illness. “I was fully 
determined to make our provisions last eight 
weeks, let the daily proportion be ever so 
small.” Though from the beginning of the 
voyage they were in the tropics (19° S. lati- 
tude), and they worked up to 12° from the 
Line during the run to Australia, the nights 
all through the stormy period—which lasted 
sixteen days—were bitterly cold. Bligh 
divided his men into two watches, so that 
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half of them might at one time have a chance 
of rest and sleep on the floor-boards, but in 
the cramped and crowded boat there was no 
real rest for any one. Of himself Bligh says 
that he scarcely slept at all, and did not feel 
the need of sleep. 

For the first three days there was great 
suffering from thirst, but with the coming 
of the heavy rains the worst of maritime 
urgencies in long boat voyages disappeared. 
The empty water-breakers were filled, and 
it was possible on several days to drink 
freely of rain-water. They tried by trailing 
a fishing-line astern to add fish to their 
meagre stocks of food, but “ though we saw 
great numbers of fish we could never catch 
one.” On one day, “to our great joy, we 
hooked a fish, but we were miserably dis- 
appointed by its being lost in trying to get 
it into the boat.” The sufferings from wet 
and cold were continuous, though, as Bligh 
philosophically points out, the lives of all 
were preserved by these very discomforts. 
In fine weather under a tropical sun all 
would have quickly perished from thirst. 
Still, “ having no dry things to shift or cover 
us, we experienced cold and shiverings scarce 
to be conceived.” In this emergency Bligh 
discovered a partial remedy for the cold. If 
the men stripped after being soaked through 
and wrung out their clothes in salt water, 
they felt an agreeable warmth upon putting 
them on again. But this practice, carried out 
several times a day, proved to be extremely 
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sore on the clothes, which threatened to fall 
to pieces. It was a very ragged regiment of 
sea-wails which ultimately won through. 
After the first few days there was no guess- 
work about the grim business of food ration- 
ing. Bligh discovered a few pistol bullets in 
the boat. They weighed twenty-five to the 
pound. With a pair of scales made from 
cocoanut shells he adopted the weight of one 
bullet as the portion which each person should 
receive of bread at the times he served it. 
These tiny rations were allowed for a while 
three times a day, called breakfast, dinner, 
and supper; but Bligh felt it necessary to 
cut supper out during part of the run to 
New Holland. He served a teaspoonful of 
rum instead. Now and then the men were 
permitted to have an ounce of fat pork. In 
order that his own death might not bring 
the adventure to complete wreck, he gave 
full information of the course he was setting 
and of the course to be followed after reach- 
ing Australia, so that ‘“‘ those who survived 
might have some idea of what they were 
about, and be able to find their way to 
Timor, which at present they knew nothing 
of, more than the name, and some not even 
that.” Though the men grew progressively 
weak under the scanty rations, there was no 
case of serious illness. Most of them, from 
suspension of the normal bodily functions, 
suffered great pain in the stomach and bowels ; 
that could not be avoided, and a little tot of 
rum did much to relieve the pain. Rum 
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was to Bligh what condensed milk was a 
hundred and fifty years later to Cecil Foster. 
It was his great stand-by. 

As they went by Fiji and the New Hebrides, 
the sight of the islands served only to increase 
the misery of their situation. “We were 
very little better than starving with plenty 
in view; yet to attempt procuring any relief 
was attended with so much danger that pro- 
longing of life, even in the midst of misery, 
was thought preferable while there remained 
hopes of being able to surmount our hard- 
ships. For my own part, I consider the 
general run of cloudy and wet weather to 
be a blessing of Providence. Hot weather 
would have caused us to have died with 
thirst, and probably being so constantly cov- 
ered with rain or sea protected us from that 
dreadful calamity.” ‘There were complaints, 
of course. Starving men cannot be expected 
to behave like angels. Yet, though some 
erumbled, Bligh’s orders and rationing regu- 
lations were always obeyed. He sat there in 
the stern-sheets, unsleeping, always on guard 
over the bread and the pork and the rum, a 
little god upon whom depended the lives of 
all. The youth who had been sailing-master 
to Captain Cook on his second voyage may, 
as he sat there, have felt the shade of the 
ereat navigator supporting him and com- 
mending him in his extremity. 

It was not until twenty days had passed, 
of which fifteen were stormy, cold, and almost 
sunless, that the weather began to improve. 

12 
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The last night of the bad season was the 
worst, and it seemed that the limit of human 
endurance had been reached. “'The misery 
we suffered this night (23rd May),” writes 
Bligh, “exceeded the preceding. The sea 
flew over us with great force, and kept us 
baling with horror and anxiety. At dawn 
of day I found every one in a most distressed 
condition, and I began to fear that another 
such night would put an end to the lives of 
several who seemed no longer able to support 
their sufferings. I served an allowance of 
two teaspoonfuls of rum, after drinking which, 
having wrung our clothes and taken our 
breakfast of bread and water, we became a 
little refreshed.” The next night was happily 
fair, and on the following morning the sun, 
which for so long had been absent, returned 
to warm and cheer the wretched men. It 
was at this stage in the voyage, just three 
weeks from the Friendly Islands, that it was 
agreed to cut out the supper ration. On two 
small rations a day, instead of three, supplies 
could be stretched out for a further forty- 
three days. 

But fortune favours the brave and resolute. 
With the sun came birds—stupid birds easily 
caught by hand, and, for this reason, named 
by sailors noddies and boobies. A noddy, 
about the size of a small pigeon, flew into 
the boat and was secured. ‘I divided it,” 
says Bligh, “ with its entrails into eighteen 
portions, and by a well-known method of 
the sea of ‘Who shall have this?’ it was 
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distributed, with the allowance of bread and 
water, for dinner, and eat up bones and all 
with salt water for sauce.” This old method 
of division is the fairest possible. Imagine 
the noddy divided into the eighteen portions. 
One man turns his back upon them, while 
another points to each portion and _ asks, 
“Who shall have this?’’ The man whose 
back is turned then calls out a name, and so 
on until each one has received his portion. 
That same day they also caught a booby, 
a bird as large as a duck. Divided and dis- 
tributed in the same way, it made an excellent 
supper. ‘The blood was reserved for three 
of the men who had become most distressed 
from want of food. These meals of noddy 
and booby—entrails, bones, beak, and feet, 
nothing left out,—eaten raw, with blood re- 
served for the weakest men, will sound horrid 
to those who have not known slow starvation 
as these men of Bligh’s had known it for 
three long stormy weeks. 

The fine weather, though it cheered the 
men for a while and brought birds for their 
refreshment—they had two more boobies on 
26th May, with stomachs full of flying-fish ! 
—involved exposure to a sun too fierce for 
men in their enfeebled state. They fell down 
faint and languid and indifferent to a life 
which was a succession of distresses. The 
boat was now in latitude 13° S., and ap- 
proaching the Great Barrier Reef of Aus- 
tralia. It was Bligh’s intention to pass the 
Barrier through one of the many channels, 
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and to seek rest and refreshment on a sheltered 
island between the Reef and the mainland. 
On 29th May he found a break in the Reef, 
and a channel with a strong stream running 
to the westward. Borne through on the cur- 
rent, the launch brought up in smooth water 
at the end of the first long terrible stage in 
the voyage. 

Bligh in twenty-seven days had traversed 
40° of longitude, and was out of his reckon- 
ing by no more than 1° 9’. When we re- 
member that on many days he had no sight 
of the sun, and that the stars also were 
hidden for most of that time, it was a fine 
bit of blind navigation “‘on account,” as he 
calls it. He had to reckon his runs by log, 
letting a line run out and counting seconds 
by guess, yet counting them, as he observes, 
‘“ with some degree of exactness.” Tor longi- 
tude from Tofoa he had a watch, which the 
gunner had luckily brought with him. He 
had covered in those twenty-seven days about 
2300 miles, and had hit off the Great Barrier 
Reef within a margin of sixty-seven miles. 
He had the satisfaction of feeling that so 
long as he did not get farther north than 
12° 8., he could not possibly miss it. Though 
without charts, he knew Captain Cook’s 
journals intimately, and once within the 
Barrier had no doubts about his further 
course. The average day’s run of his launch 
was over eighty-five miles, a very long run, 
for though the boat was heavy and he dared 
not give her more than a reefed lug fore-sail, 
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she was boosted along by continuous gales 
round about east-south-east, and wasted no 
time on the journey. Sailing in this fashion 
in an open boat was full of daily perils. 
“We were obliged,” says Bligh, “to take 
the course of the sea, running right before 
it and watching with the utmost care, as the 
least error in the helm would in a moment 
have been our destruction.” The nearness 
with which disaster had missed them ap- 
peared as soon as the boat drew up at a 
small island within the Barrier. For one of 
the gudgeons on which the rudder worked 
fell out and was lost. Bligh, who foresaw 
everything, ‘‘had been apprehensive of this 
accident, and had in some measure prepared 
for it, by having grummets fixed on each 
quarter of the boat for oars; but our utmost 
readiness in using them would not probably 
have saved us.” By great good luck they 
found a large staple in the boat, which served 
the purpose of the lost gudgeon. It was easily 
fitted now that land had been reached, but 
not even the ingenious and well-furnished 
carpenter could have made the repair a day 
earlier while at sea. 

Bligh selected for urgent rest and refresh- 
ment a small island which appeared to be 
uninhabited, and which looked as if it might 
yield some additions to his meagre supplies. 
Fresh water was quickly found and plenty 
of oysters. Although the launch had been 
furnished under disabilities so great, and with 
the mutineers grudging their victims any 
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alleviation of their coming distresses, it had 
a way of producing whatever might be most 
needed—rather like the famous chest in the 
‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ The men, born 
smugglers, had collected in surreptitious ways 
all manner of useful oddments. When Bligh 
required means of weighing out rations, there 
appeared from somewhere pistol bullets ; when 
his launch shed a gudgeon, there turned up 
an accommodating staple; when, deprived 
of the ship’s chronometer, he was at a loss 
to calculate his longitude, the gunner drew 
forth a watch; now, when fire and means 
of cookery were insistent, there appeared a 
magnifying glass and a copper pot, which 
“one of the people had been so provident 
as to bring away with him.” What is per- 
haps even more wonderful after the buffeting 
and baling during the voyage, some one dug 
out of the recesses of that Whiteley of a 
launch a piece of brimstone and a tinder- 
box. With all these conveniences, it took 
little time to make a fire and prepare a stew 
of oysters and bread—two of the men were 
ship cooks—and to serve out a full pint all 
round—the first hot meal for four weeks. 
No one was seriously ill though all were 
dizzy and very weak, and the internal pains, 
due to emptiness and the suspension of 
normal functions, were alleviated now that 
water and nourishing food had been come by. 

This little island of their restoration was 
about three miles round and scantily fur- 
nished with trees and shrubs, yet after the 
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confinement and privations of the boat it 
must have seemed a paradise. Bligh chris- 
tened it Restoration Island, “‘ the name not 
being inapplicable to our present situation, 
for we were restored to fresh life and strength,” 
though as the day was 29th May he con- 
ceded something also to the gracious memory 
of King Charles IJ. We can scarcely feel 
surprise that in the revulsion from continuous 
perils to comparative comfort Bligh’s men got 
a bit out of hand. In spite of cautions they 
would eat copiously of fruit and berries, and, 
when they suffered from retributive stomach 
aches, got an excellent fright. The island 
produce was really quite wholesome, as they 
found as soon as their unpractised insides 
became capable of digesting it. It was not 
until Restoration Island had been left behind, 
after about forty-eight hours of refreshment, 
and the men were back on the old boat 
rations that the magnificent discipline, hitherto 
cheerfully observed, needed to be stiffened 
up by the commanding officer. Bligh put in 
at another island on the 3lst, and sent off 
parties in search of supplies; others he 
ordered to stay by the boat. “* On this occa- 
sion fatigue and weakness so far got the better 
of their sense of duty that some of the people 
expressed their discontent at having worked 
harder than their companions, and declared 
that they would rather go without their 
dinner than go in search of it. One person 
in particular went so far as to tell me, with 
a mutinous look, that he was as good a man 
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as myself. It was not possible for me to 
judge where this might have an end, if not 
stopped in time; therefore, to prevent such 
disputes in future, I determined either to 
preserve my command or die in the attempt. 
And seizing a cutlass, I ordered him to take 
hold of another and defend himself; on 
which he called out that I was going to kill 
him, and immediately made concessions. I 
did not allow this to interfere further with 
the harmony of the boat’s crew, and every- 
thing soon became quiet.” That incident 
throws into relief the splendid conduct of 
Bligh’s men all through their unexampled 
trials. It was an incident highly charac- 
teristic. An English sailor who has borne 
himself bravely and uncomplainingly through 
perils and distresses gets his belly full, and, 
for a brief instant, falls from the customary 
high level of willing obedience. But only for 
a brief instant. Had Bligh been the over- 
bearing tyrant whom some sentimental parti- 
sans of the Bounty mutineers and their half- 
caste progeny have imagined, he would not 
have offered this insubordinate fellow single 
combat with cutlasses, and, the submission 
made, would not have wiped out the offence 
by making no mention in his journal of the 
man’s name. Thenceforward and until the 
end of the terrible voyage at Timor, there 
was no whisper of revolt against the one man 
who, by skill and grit, could alone bring the 
boat’s company to safety. Other incidents 
mentioned by Bligh during the passage up 
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the Australian coast show men _ behaving 
rather like schoolboys on holiday, and he 
himself coming the paternal schoolmaster 
over them. They rested at several islands 
on the way up, at one of which a man spoiled 
a catch of noddies, and was well beaten by 
Bligh in punishment. As later this man 
admitted having eaten by himself nine noddies 
raw (each the size of a pigeon), he deserved 
what he got. 

Bligh’s boat voyage divides itself into three 
stages. ‘The first and longest and worst of 
twenty-seven days from Tofoa to the Great 
Barrier; the second and best of six days up 
the Australian coast to Cape York and the 
Kndeavour Strait; and the third stage of 
ten and a half days in the open sea to Timor 
in the Dutch Hast Indies. Bligh makes it 
plain that the limits of human endurance 
had been reached on that first long run to 
the Barrier, and that but for the rest and the 
food picked up on the islands within the 
Barrier, not a man of the company could have 
come through alive. Even with that restora- 
tion—Bligh, eager to get on, cut it down to 
a minimum—the shadow of death hung over 
the boat all the way to Timor, and some 
survived the sea merely to die ashore at 
Batavia. 

It was on the 3rd of June, at eight o’clock 
in the evening, that Bligh set sail from the 
Endeavour Strait for his last lap. The islands 
on the Australian coast had added little to 
his supplies. He had oysters, a few clams, 
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some birds, and water for his breakers. ‘The 
pork had all been eaten, but of bread, so 
jealously husbanded, there remained more 
than enough at the microscopic rations of 
one-twentyfifth of a pound per man twice 
a day. ‘The wind remained strongly favour- 
able, and though Bligh did not expect to be 
at sea more than another eight or ten days, 
he continued to stretch in prevision his bread 
supply over weeks. He had resolved to reach 
his goal with some supplies unconsumed 
rather than to perish from starvation at sea 
within a few days of safety. 

At no time since the launch, thrust off by 
the mutineers, had been left to battle with 
stormy seas and enormous distances had 
Bligh felt much confidence in a happy issue 
out of his trials and responsibilities. In his 
eyes, with his knowledge of their chances 
against success, the project of making for 
the Dutch East Indies had been at best a 
forlorn adventure. But he kept his doubts 
to himself, and bent all his energies towards 
keeping up the spirits of his men. They, in 
their happy ignorance, were upheld by the 
traditional optimism of English seamen. They 
had eaten and drunk and slept for six days, 
felt already far stronger than they really 
were, and embarked on that last lap to 
Timor as if all were over except the welcome 
when they got there. They did not realise, 
as Bligh did, that a return to those bullet- 
weighed bread rations and those quarter- 
pints of water would, in a very few days, 
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strip off that semblance of recovered strength, 
and bring them nearer to exhausted dissolu- 
tion than they had been during the storms 
and starvation of stage number one. 

“ Miserable as our situation was in every 
respect,’ writes Bligh of the start on the 
third stage of his voyage, “‘I was secretly 
surprised to see that it did not appear to 
affect any one so strongly as myself; on the 
contrary, it seemed as if they had embarked 
on a voyage to ‘Timor in a vessel sufficiently 
calculated for safety and convenience. So 
much confidence gave me great pleasure, and, 
I may venture to assert, that to this cause 
our preservation is chiefly to be attributed.” 
Of the rations, helped out now by oysters 
and clams, Bligh says, “ For my own part, 
incredible as it may appear, I felt neither 
extreme hunger nor thirst. My allowance 
contented me, knowing that I could have 
no more.” This Lieutenant Bligh—who after- 
wards fell into deep disfavour on account of 
his governorship of New South Wales, and 
emerged, officially whitewashed, as an admiral 
—was beyond doubt a hard man, in mind 
and heart as in body. But what a very 
lucky thing it was for his boat’s company 
that they had this creature of iron and solid 
oak to lead them to safety. He seemed to 
need sleep as little as he needed bread or 
water, beyond his scanty allowance, and he 
ended the voyage as he began it, as the best 
and strongest man of his company. He 
ruled less by rank and skill than by sheer 
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native superiority, as man to man. He was 
never ill except once—on a Barrier island 
when he ate some beans which upset his 
stomach,—and he kept up the failing strength 
of his men by the sheer force of his own 
personality. As a navigator he must have 
been in a class by himself. He had made 
the Barrier without charts or astronomical 
tables, with nothing but a quadrant, the 
gunner’s watch, and his own memory. Now 
he set forth to make Timor without even the 
gunner’s watch—for it had stopped. He 
could still get his latitude from the sun, but 
for longitude he had now nothing but dead 
reckoning, and that chiefly guess-work with- 
out a means of time-keeping. Yet he made 
Timor as surely as he had made the Barrier, 
though the permissible margin of error was 
far less. He was certain to hit the Barrier 
if he did not go too far north, but he was by 
no means certain to hit off Timor. In fact, 
all his calculations of rations on the last lap 
were based on the likelihood of a voyage 
extended to Java—though this he did not 
tell his men. On 6th June, when Timor 
might have seemed no more than a week 
distant, Bligh reckoned that he had bread 
for nineteen more days at three rations a 
day, and then conceded the supper ration 
which had been cut off since the third stage 
began. It was necessary to make this con- 
cession since the men’s last flicker of strength 
was fading rapidly. 

The one thing in Bligh’s favour was the 
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stiff easterly wind and the fine rate of sailing 
of the launch. She made over a hundred 
miles a day at a time when it had become a 
race between the boat and the remains of 
human endurance. Bligh brought into play 
his reserves of wine, which he had kept for 
extreme emergency, and issued small quanti- 
ties to those most near collapse. The surgeon, 
who had borne up well, was now among the 
worst, as was also one Lebogue, “an old 
hardy seaman ”’ and sailmaker. By the 10th 
of June, after just a week at sea, “ there was 
a visible alteration for the worse in many 
of the people, which gave me great apprehen- 
sions. An extreme weakness, swelled legs, 
hollow and ghastly countenances, a more 
than common inclination to sleep, with an 
apparent debility of understanding, seemed 
to me the melancholy presages of an approach- 
ing dissolution. The surgeon and Lebogue, 
in particular, were most miserable objects. 
I occasionally gave them a few teaspoonfuls 
of wine out of the little that remained, which 
oreatly assisted them. The hopes of being 
able to accomplish the voyage was our prin- 
cipal support. The boatswain very innocently 
told me that he really thought I looked worse 
than any one in the boat. The simplicity 
with which he uttered such an opinion amused 
me, and I returned him a better compli- 
ment.” This was on the 10th; on the llth 
Bligh made out by his reckoning that they 
had reached the meridian of Timor, and at 
three o’clock on the morning of the 12th, 
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“with an excess of joy,” the island was 
sighted. 

“Tt is not possible for me,” wrote Bligh, 
“to describe the pleasure which the blessing 
of the sight of this land diffused among us. 
It appeared scarce credible to ourselves that 
in an open boat, and so poorly provided, we 
should have been able to reach the coast of 
Timor in forty-one days after leaving Tofoa, 
having in that time run by our log a distance 
of 3618 miles; and that, notwithstanding 
our extreme distress, no one should have 
perished on the voyage.” 

Two more days were spent in coasting about 
the island and in looking for the Dutch settle- 
ment of Coupang, of which Bligh did not know 
the position. Progress was slow, for he was 
afraid of overrunning the settlement in the 
night. On the 13th the boatswain and gunner 
went ashore, and obtained precise directions 
from some natives, and at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 14th, “ after the most happy 
and sweet sleep that ever men enjoyed,” they 
weighed for the last joyful run in. And that 
Universal Provider of a launch kept up its 
character to the last by yielding up a small 
Jack which the boatswain had made from 
some signal flags “thrown into the boat 
before we left the ship.” The launch came 
to anchor for the last time with colours flying, 
and all on board still alive. 

The sympathy and kindness of the good 
Dutchmen of Coupang knew no limits. The 
Governor, Adrian van Kste, rose from bed, 
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where he lay a-dying, to welcome Bligh him- 
self. “‘ He considered it as the greatest bless- 
ing of his life that we had fallen under his 
protection ; and though his infirmity was so 
great he could not do the office of a friend 
himself, he would give such orders as I might 
be certain would procure us every supply 
we wanted.” And Mr van Este was as good 
as his word. Bligh and his party were ac- 
commodated in a fine house and made much 
of. The one fear of this great leader was 
lest the men whose lives he had saved should 
eat too much in their weak state. But his 
men were as obedient to his directions in 
this moment of exuberant joy as they had 
been in extreme adversity. ‘‘ I believe,” says 
Bligh, “that few in such a situation would 
have observed more moderation than my 
people did.” For himself, though he tried 
to rest, he slept little. Before his burning 
eyes passed every incident in those days of 
misery and of effort since the mutiny had 
flung him upon the lonely waste of waters— 
of a loneliness inconceivable to us in these 
days of crowded wireless signals—every inci- 
dent until that last great moment when, with 
a crew approaching dissolution, he sighted 
low down in the west the hospitable shores 
of Timor. And there we will leave him. 
No one before Bligh had ever made such a 
boat voyage in conditions so unkindly, and 
no one since his day is ever likely to be 
compelled to make such a boat voyage again. 
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XII. 


THE HANDY MAN GOES TREASURE 
HUNTING. 


In the year 1830, though separated by less 
than three generations from the present day, 
the sea service was still living in the eighteenth 
century. Ships were still stoutly built of 
wood and rigged with masts and sails. A 
ship was still a little self-contained world of 
its own, equipped to carry on all the indus- 
tries which at that time went to the building 
and furnishing of ships. It contained within 
itself a complement of artificers, skilled trades- 
men — carpenters, blacksmiths, armourers, 
gunners, coopers, sailmakers, riggers, and 
sailors who, though perhaps not highly trained 
to any one trade, could turn deft hands to 
many trades as capable assistants. The ship 
of a hundred years ago could still do what 
had been done by ships for centuries before 
that—maintain itself, repair itself, and in 
extremity take itself to pieces and make a 
new ship out of the bits. It depended not 
on machinery driven by steam, but on the 
power of winds and tides and on the in- 
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genuities of tackle and men’s hands. A ship 
of wood and of men was a living organism 
in a sense which is denied for ever to the ship 
of steel and steam. It was self-dependent 
with an almost infinite capacity of adjust- 
ment to outward circumstance. 

And the naval service, though it had shed 
many time-worn irregularities, still retained 
vestiges of its evolutionary growth. Naval 
officers continued to enjoy some of their old 
perquisites of trading on private account, 
and added to their exiguous pay by offering 
their services as carriers to British merchants, 
One of these permitted services, and a highly 
remunerative one, was the transport of bullion 
and specie between foreign ports and the 
United Kingdom. The employment of war- 
ships in this way, legitimate and indeed 
essential in time of war, was continued in 
time of peace to the manifest advantage of 
merchants who owned the treasure and ot 
underwriters at Lloyd’s—still called Lloyd’s 
Coffee House,—who insured its safe transit. 
And not less manifest were the advantages 
to those officers who were paid freightage by 
the merchants, and to the Admiralty, who 
thereby had a plausible excuse to economise 
on naval pay. We can see now the defects 
of this system of “private account,’ with 
its injustices as between some naval officers 
and others less fortunately circumstanced, 
but for the moment we are concerned only 
with the fact of its existence. 

It was due to the system of carriage of 
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treasure on private account that His Majesty’s 
frigate Thetis, 46 guns and 300 men, sailed 
from Rio de Janeiro on 4th December 1830, 
with gold and silver bars and coin valued at 
810,000 dollars, bound for England. Shortly 
after eight o’clock the same evening she 
rammed her bowsprit upon the perpendicular 
rocks of Cape Frio, seventy miles to the east, 
and instantly became a total wreck. ‘The 
masts collapsed, fore and aft, one after an- 
other, the sails smothered the deck, and 
though the bows were not crushed by the 
impact the bottom was soon holed against 
the rocks. Forty of the men contrived to 
leap ashore upon a ledge some twenty feet 
above the sea, though many others were 
drowned in the attempt. The Thetis, helpless, 
with all her boats smashed by the falling 
masts and yards, was borne by the sea into 
a small rectangular cove bounded by high 
steep rocks on three sides. The men who 
had jumped ashore at Cape Frio came to 
the aid of their shipmates, hawsers were 
dragged ashore, and the whole company, 
except twenty-eight, were saved. The Thetis 
sank during the operations, but as the water 
was not very deep, part of her upper works 
and the stumps of the masts still showed, 
so that men could cling to them and a hawser 
be fastened, making a passage to safe landing. 
“In this result,” wrote Captain Dickinson of 
the sloop Lightning (with whom we are chiefly 
concerned in this tale), “it is impossible not 
to see the interposition of Providence; for 
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this nook, in which the Thetis was lost, is 
the only spot on the whole line of coast on 
that side of the island (of Cabo Frio) where 
they could possibly have been saved.” 

Hive days later, on the 10th, intelligence 
of the disaster was conveyed to Admiral 
Baker at Rio. He went himself overland to 
Cape Frio, despatched several ships and small 
craft, and for some days the visible wreck of 
the Thetis, with the swell of the South At- 
lantic washing over her and tearing apart 
her timbers, was curiously inspected from the 
security of the clifis by large numbers of 
British officers and seamen. Then the naval 
spectators returned to Rio, leaving the sloop 
Algerine to guard the wreck, and the first 
chapter of the story of the Thetis came to 
an end. 

It would have been the last chapter too 
had not one officer at Rio, Captain Thomas 
Dickinson of the sloop Lightning, conceived 
the notion—at that time deemed extravagant 
in the last degree—that the treasure might | 
yet be salved. From his brother officers who 
had seen the wreck he received no encourage- 
ment, though Admiral Baker was willing to 
let him try his luck and to give him any 
help in men or gear which could be supplied. 
Dickinson was frankly playing for his own hand. 
He was engaged upon the profitable work of 
conveying treasure between South America 
and England, on private account, and was re- 
luctant to abandon its certain emoluments for 
the remote chance of collecting salvage dues 
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from the owners or underwriters of the 7'helis’s 
bullion. Yet, as he says, “ here was an under- 
taking which, if successful, would assuredly 
lead to professional reputation and fortune, 
but which every one whom I addressed on the 
subject thought must fail. Still, the scarcity 
of the opportunities of obtaining distinction 
and credit, by an extraordinary act of duty 

. offered a consideration which prevailed 
over the more certain pecuniary advantages 
of freightage.” He asked and obtained leave 
from the admiral, and was granted what 
amounted to a free hand. 

Then, though still a good deal in the dark, 
for he had not himself examined the salvage 
problem on the spot, Dickinson began his 
preparations for working under water when 
he got there. Of diving plant there was 
none, either in the squadron or in Rio de 
Janeiro; all that he needed Dickinson had 
to invent or adapt or construct for himself. 
There was in those days only one practicable 
means of setting men to work under water— 
the diving-bell. The Siebe helmet and div- 
ing dress, now universally employed, had 
just been invented, but had not yet reached 
the Navy. But the principle of the diving- 
bell was well-known, and had been extensively 
put into service by the engineers Smeaton 
and Rennie. Dickinson understood the bell, 
so did some of his men; but he had no bell, 
and no air-pump, and no hoses which would 
stand air pressure. Everything was to seek 
or to contrive. Invert a tumbler over a basin 
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of water and press it down. The air con- 
tained within the glass will keep the water 
out, but as the tumbler descends so will the 
water compress the air, maintaining a balance 
between the water pressure outside and the 
air pressure inside. In order that men placed 
within a diving-bell may work upon the floor 
of the sea under their feet, it is essential to 
pump air in from above so as to force the 
water down to the bottom edge of the bell 
and to leave the inside clear. It is also essen- 
tial to weight the bell and to balance it in 
order to counteract its buoyancy, and to 
keep it from tilting. Should it tilt and spill 
the enclosed air to any serious extent, then 
the men must dive out and make for the 
surface as quickly as they can. When, as 
in Thetis Cove, one is working with a bell on 
a very irregular sea-floor, strewn thickly with 
rocks, any one of which may tilt the bell 
far over and spill out its compressed air, the 
operation of working with it becomes highly 
critical to those above, and exceedingly peril- 
ous to those below. Had Dickinson known 
in December of 1830 of all the exasperations 
and obstacles and perils which he was to en- 
counter for more than a year in Thetis Cove, 
he might have been less ready to embark his 
professional fortunes upon the adventure. 
But once committed, he held on with splendid 
resource and conviction. As a young lieu- 
tenant he had been trained under that very 
great man and great seaman, Lord Colling- 
wood, who said to him, “ One of the best 
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means to ensure success in any undertaking is 
to have a rational confidence that you will 
succeed.” In Dickinson’s confidence at the 
beginning, and afterwards as disasters thick- 
ened, there may appear little that was “ ra- 
tional,” yet it never failed. He inspired his 
suffering men to a confidence like his own, 
and in the end he did succeed. But, as we 
shall see, it was a confidence which would 
have seemed highly irrational to any one less 
resourceful and less courageous. 

Since neither the squadron nor Rio could 
produce a diving-bell, Dickinson proceeded to 
design and make one for himself. The ad- 
miral permitted him to rob the flagship War- 
spite of two iron water-tanks, measuring four 
feet each way. From one he removed the 
bottom, and from the other he cut a slice 
two feet deep. By rivetting the slice on to 
the open edges of the bottomless tank, he 
made an iron box, four feet square and six 
feet in depth, closed at one end, and open 
at the other. The construction of this box 
gave him the framework of his diving-bell, 
but it was a long way from completion. He 
now enlisted the help of an English engineer, 
one Moore, in the employment of the Brazilian 
Government, and made a contract with him 
on the well-known salvage principle of “ no 
cure no pay.” “To this,’ says Dickinson, 
‘‘ after some consideration he agreed.” Moore 
must have been as rash a speculator in labour 
as Dickinson was in reputation. The bell was 
strengthened outside with iron bars rivetted 
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upon it, and stayed within with angle pieces. 
Iron seats were provided for the men who 
were to work inside, and a removable bar 
placed at the bottom for the support of their 
feet. Two scuttles inserted in the top and 
one in each side gave light, “‘ so that a person 
might see to read at the depth of many 
fathoms.” Through rings at each top corner 
were rove chains, which met at a shackle, and 
were thence carried to the main chain, by 
means of which the bell was lowered and 
raised. In order to balance the top weight 
and keep the bell vertical, loops of bar iron 
were fitted to the lower half as slings for 
sections of ship cable. Four large pigs of 
lead ballast at each bottom corner completed 
the loading, and the bell then weighed four 
tons. Afterwards it was lightened consider- 
ably. 

So far the bell. But the air-pump and the 
_hose-pipes had still to be made or contrived ; 
the bell was useless without them. Again 
the accommodating admiral came to Dickin- 
son’s rescue by allowing him to annex the 
force pump of the Warspite’s watering appa- 
ratus, and to convert it into an air-pump. 
Later, Admiral Baker and Captain Dickinson 
fell foul of one another over the salvage 
claims, but it is clear from Dickinson’s own 
story that he could have done nothing with- 
out the active support of Baker, who per- 
mitted him at his pleasure to gut the flagship 
of gear and men. Hose-pipes fit to stand 
pressure at considerable depths were the 
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oreatest difficulty of all. “In vain,” writes 
Dickinson, “I sought throughout the arsenal 
and city; it was impossible to obtain them 
ready-made; there were hoses to be had in 
abundance, but not one that would retain 
even water when subjected to the action of 
a force pump.” In the end he had to make 
his own air-tight pipes from some hoses in 
the Lightning designed for a less exacting 
purpose. He bound them with many plies 
of canvas, and secured them with strong spun 
yarn, employing good Stockholm tar at each 
stage in the process of strengthening. By 
this means he built up on a basis of quite 
commonplace hose - pipes stout air - holding 
tubes, which “were used throughout the 
whole of the operations up to the termina- 
tion, and answered admirably well.” 

Then at last, on 24th January 1831, after 
six weeks of unremitting and discouraging 
labour, Dickinson in his sloop sailed for Cape 
Frio to begin operations. He took with him 
in tow a Brazilian launch, which was to prove 
of inestimable service. During all those weeks 
of Dickinson’s toil at Rio nothing had been 
done at Thetis Cove except to look on while 
the wrecked frigate broke up. Dickinson had 
expected to find a ship’s hull into which he 
could cut so that the treasure in the spirit- 
room might be come by; what he found was 
a cove littered with wreckage. Everything 
of weight had been broadcast over the sea 
floor with the breaking up of the frigate; 
instead of picking up treasure in bulk he had 
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now to hunt for it in scraps, in penny num- 
bers, buried in sand, hidden under rocks, lost 
in any corners whither the drift of tides and 
swells might have carried it. Had the cove 
been a haven of shelter so that work could 
proceed continuously, these drawbacks would 
have been formidable. But the cove, on the 
outside of the island of Cabo Frio, was fully 
exposed to the south-west. Even in fine 
weather there was a perpetual swell; in bad 
weather work of any kind was quite impos- 
sible. The sole channel of communication 
between the exposed cove and the harbour 
inside the island was a narrow tide-swept 
gut, always dangerous for light craft. Dickin- 
son had to leave his ship at anchor two miles 
away in the harbour, and camp on the island 
with his working parties and his rapidly 
accumulating plant. His original scheme of 
operating his bell from suspension cables 
slung across the cove went by the board. 
He decided that he must construct a derrick 
which would thrust a long sheer leg over the 
waters of the cove, and give him a firmly 
controlled point from which the bell might 
be hung and moved about under water. 
Thetis Cove is a small parallelogram, with 
steep cliffs on three sides and the open South 
Atlantic on the fourth side. It extends about 
600 feet inwards from the sea, and measures 
about 550 feet broad. The depth of water 
varies from three and a half to twenty-four 
fathoms, and the bottom is strewn with large 
irregular rocks. There is a tidal rise of 5 feet. 
K 
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The cliffs range from 80 to 194 feet in height. 
The place where the Thetis sank was in the 
eastern corner. These clifis were as difficult 
for Dickinson to get down and work upon as 
they had been perilous for the crew of the 
Thetis to climb up. Yet he had no alter- 
native but to work upon them, to level their 
tops for his capstan and his crabs, to find 
holding ground in their sides for his anchors 
and bollards, so that the derrick of his con- 
trivance might be raised or lowered by pur- 
chases and controlled by tackle stretched like 
spider lines across the cove. 

As soon as Dickinson had determined upon 
operating from the shore by means of a 
derrick, he set to work to plan its construc- 
tion. The forests of Cabo Frio were of no 
use to him, for he must have seasoned timber. 
Had the spars of his sloop the Lightning been 
required of him, he had been ready to sac- 
rifice them in the ruthless spirit of the true 
artist, but fortunately there was building 
material recoverable from the broken masts 
of the Thetis. He had skilled labour to his 
hand in the carpenters and blacksmiths from 
the sloop and craftsmen borrowed from the 
admiral. The derrick, as finally completed, 
was 158 feet long, built up of twenty-two 
spars united by dowels and bolts and girt 
about by thirty-four iron hoops. It was 
more than two months in the making, and 
meanwhile Dickinson had to find the exact 
situation of the wreck, and the many scat- 
tered pockets in which the restless sea had 
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secreted the wandering treasure. The ponder- 
ous derrick, with its network of purchases 
and guy-ropes, was intended for employment 
when the treasure had been precisely marked 
down; it was far too cumbrous for vague 
searchings. Dickinson first went over the 
supposed site of the wreck with creeps, and 
then decided to start preliminary diving opera- 
‘tions from the Warspite’s launch. For this 
the first bell was too heavy, so he put in hand 
a smaller one, also made from a water-tank, 
and similar in design to that which we have 
described. It was worked from a stout davit 
inclined over the stern of the launch, and 
supported by stays led to the mast and 
shrouds carried down to the sides. 

By the 2nd of March the small bell and the 
launch were ready. ‘The bell was lowered 
to a depth of four and a half fathoms (27 feet), 
with two men in it. They remained down 
for more than an hour and a half, during 
which time the launch was moved about 
above them, and the bellmen could have laid 
hands upon anything within reach. After 
this successful trial there was needed no more 
than the provision of a code of signals be- 
tween the men below and those in the launch, 
and the preliminary work could begin. But 
though the bell was adequate for its purpose, 
and could have been manceuvred safely and 
surely in a landlocked shallow bay, it was a 
hazardous contrivance within which to risk 
the lives of brave men in an exposed rocky 
cove. The water on the surface and in the 
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depths was in continuous movement, and the 
danger of collision between the swaying bell 
and the rocks was insistent. This danger was 
made manifest a very few days after opera- 
tions began by the appearance of an immense 
column of air bubbles while the bell was at 
the bottom in eight fathoms. The bell had 
struck a rock and been upset; air rushed out 
and water rushed in. The men reached the 
surface alive and unhurt, though one of them 
was greatly exhausted. Both after a rest 
were willing to descend again, and all through 
Dickinson’s operations there was no lack of 
volunteers for the bells. As the days passed 
both those who took shifts below and the 
seamen above became extremely expert in 
steering the bell through the maze of perils 
which lay about it on that shelving rock- 
strewn bottom. Interruptions were many ; 
on several days the Atlantic swell made 
under-water operations too hazardous to be 
permitted, and it was not until the last day 
of March that the first patch of treasure was 
found. The floor upon which the Thetis had 
gone to pieces had by this time been traversed 
in all directions, and it had been decided to 
clear away the rocks at one most likely spot. 
Grapnels were fitted by the bellmen and the 
rocks hauled away by the crew of the launch. 
The first find amounted to 3000 dollars, a 
taste of blood which set every one so wild 
with the lust of treasure-hunting that opera- 
tions were continued into the dark hours by 
torchlight and until two o’clock the follow- 
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ing morning. More dollars and bars of silver 
came up, and Dickinson was able to despatch 
a report to the admiral at Rio which fired 
Baker more than ever with the determination 
to support his adventurous captain. 

The building of the derrick all the while 
was being pressed resolutely forward, and the 
remote Brazilian island of Cabo Rio awoke 
_ from its Dago slumbers to find itself a hive 
of British industry. “‘ Our encampment and 
the adjacent parts of the island,’ writes 
Dickinson in his admirable narrative published 
in 1836, “now presented a bustling and, I 
flattered myself, a rather interesting scene. 
There were parties of carpenters building 
the derrick, making, carrying to the selected 
situations, and placing the securities for sup- 
porting and working it. Riggers were pre- 
paring the clothing for it, sawyers cutting 
wood for various purposes, rope-makers mak- 
ing lashing and seizing stuff from the pieces 
of cable crept up from the bottom, and two 
sets of blacksmiths at their forges; those 
of the Warspite making hoops, bolts, and 
nails from various articles of iron-work which 
had been crept up ; and those of the Lightning 
reducing the large diving-bell and construct- 
ing the small one; five gangs of excavators 
levelling platforms on the heights above the 
cove, cutting roads to lead to them, and 
fixing bolts in numerous parts of the faces of 
the cliffs... . To the whole of this I gave 
my personal superintendence from morning 
till dark ; and the early part of the night I 
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devoted to writing reports, journals, and 
memoranda, and in making arrangements for 
the ensuing day, which altogether will be 
readily admitted gave me occupation of no 
ordinary magnitude.’ All the handicraits 
which the salvage problems demanded were 
supplied by the ships, and all the labour too 
above and below water and ashore. 

The conditions of life ashore in the camp 
were horrid. There was no water supply 
except from a shallow stagnant pool, and 
that “was of the colour of weak coffee.” 
The pool was cleared of decaying vegetable 
matter and deepened, and some improve- 
ment made; at least the water did not look 
so bad. The storms of wind and rain pene- 
trated the lightly constructed huts, and tor- 
mentors appeared in myriads—ants, mos- 
quitoes, fleas, and jiggers. ‘The ants were 
so numerous that it was not possible to pro- 
tect any food from them; some were five- 
eighths of an inch in length. The fleas, in- 
habitants of the sand, swarmed in countless 
multitudes. “It afforded amusement some- 
times to pull up the leg of our trousers and 
to see them take flight like a flock of sparrows 
from a corn-stack.” Worst of all were the 
jiggers, which stuck their heads into the skin, 
sucked blood, and formed sores difficult to 
heal—** the very pigs and fowls did not 
escape them.” To these plagues of Egypt 
were added large black rats, which became 
so familiar that they snapped at food in the 
men’s hands—and after rats came snakes, 
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long and thick. They stuck their heads in 
at the holes which served as windows, and 
waggled their long necks. They coiled up 
in the boatswain’s storeroom, and he, mis- 
taking one for rope, hauled upon it... . He 
said there were three fathoms of it. Amid 
all these trials many men fell sick. Even 
. Dickinson, held up though he was by the 
ardour of the treasure hunt, failed now and 
then. 

Still, day by day the work went on. In 
Dickinson’s scheme of salvage tactics the duty 
of the launch with its small bell was of the 
nature of reconnaissance. Its principal job 
was to seek out and mark down those pockets 
of treasure which would repay the ponderous 
labours of the big derrick. These pockets 
were usually among rocks, into the crevices 
of which the coin and bullion had been 
washed, and could not be discovered until 
the rocks had been grappled and shifted from 
above. ‘There was nothing permanent in a 
discovery of treasure. . For a day of bad 
weather with a heavy swell running in would 
redistribute the wreckage on the sea-floor, 
and make all the slow hard labour to do over 
again. Yet all the while the small bell was 
gathering the dollars, and the men had become 
so inured to air pressure at 40 or 50 feet that 
they would stay down for four and a half 
hours on end. 

The tremendous labour of building the 
derrick, floating it through the gut into the 
cove, levelling the top of the cliff above it 
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for the main capstan and crabs, and cutting 
smaller platforms on the side cliffs for work- 
ing the other securities, occupied about two 
and a half months. A mile and a half of 
roads and paths were cut in the clifis between 
the camp and the working platforms. It 
had been originally intended to make the 
derrick 120 feet long, and to step the heel of 
it on a platform at some height above the 
sea. But the researches with the launch 
quickly showed that in this position the large 
bell worked from the derrick could not reach 
the fruitful area of the sea-floor. Dickinson 
was therefore compelled most reluctantly to 
extend the great built-up mast of his lifting 
machine to 158 feet, and to step it at the 
bottom of the cliff right on the edge of the 
water. He accepted the hazards of a position 
so exposed to assaults from the sea because 
he needs must. 

The ponderous derrick, though hauled into 
position and wound up by the capstans so 
that the head of it was 50 feet above the 
sea as early as 11th April, was not in working 
order until May. Its great length and many- 
pieced construction made it so pliable that 
additional supports had to be contrived for 
it at intervals of its span, and this involved 
large additions to the maze of rigging which 
extended from it to the cliff directly above 
and to both the side cliffs. The wonder is 
that it was ever got up at all. “If any one 
thing had given way,” says Dickinson, “it 
must have been fatal to the whole—a general 
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crash must have ensued.” A description of 
the wonderful though unhappily short-lived 
machine—perhaps the greatest engineering 
effort of the handy British sailor in history— 
has come down to us from the pen of an 
independent observer, Captain Owen of the 
Eden, who inspected it in May just as it had 
reached full operation. Owen made affidavit 
to the Admiralty that the erection of the 
derrick, under the great disadvantages of 
locality and with very limited means, formed 
a work which under such circumstances could 
only have been performed by British seamen, 
and had certainly never been equalled within 
his knowledge of forty-four years of sea 
employment. 

By raising or lowering the head of the 
derrick, and by traversing the leg of it from 
side to side, the big bell, suspended from the 
sea extremity, could be moved over a space 
of ground 60 feet one way and 30 the other, 
and could be employed in conditions which 
the movement of the sea made unworkable 
for the launch bell. It will be understood 
that in a swell—and there was always some 
swell—a bell lowered from the davit of a 
rolling and pitching launch bobbed about 
under water like a lead weight on a fishing- 
line, and made the work of men inside both 
hazardous and intermittent. But the der- 
rick, unlike the launch, gave to the bell a 
fixed point of suspension, and held it steadily 
over any desired spot, so that it was subject 
only to the under- water swing of the sea, 
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which was much less than the surface motion. 
Moreover, rocks far too heavy for the launch 
to move could be easily grappled and slung 
out of the way by the machine. The derrick 
revealed its power to shift rocks up to thirteen 
tons in weight, an invaluable service seeing 
that very much of the treasure had been 
swept under and between large rocks. Dur- 
ing eight days of working the derrick and 
big bell 50,000 dollars worth of treasure were 
brought up, and Dickinson’s carefully guarded 
hoard then amounted to no less than 130,000 
dollars. This was by 18th May, and the 
first direct shipment of treasure was made 
in Captain Owen’s Hden to the Bank of Eng- 
land, and lodged there in the names of Cap- 
tain Dickinson and the other salvors. Most 
of the dollars and bars had been hammered 
by the sea into a solid dull mass of unlovely 
metal, but they represented to Dickinson the 
fruit of fearful toil of body and brain, and 
he refused to let a dollar of it pass out of 
his keeping except for transport into the safe 
custody of the bank. He was of a cautious, 
rather suspicious, temper, and had already 
realised that in a salvage action against 
owners or underwriters physical possession 
of the treasure salved gives the claimants 
a mighty pull. 

Those eight days of operations which cul- 
minated in the departure of Captain Owen 
with Dickinson’s first shipment of recovered 
treasure, eight brief days which had estab- 
lished the effective earning power of the 
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cumbrous machine, marked life’s little span 
of Dickinson’s heroic invention. ‘‘ The bring- 
ing of the derrick into use,’’ writes he, “ had 
cost us a great deal of labour and anxiety, 
and it was now rapidly compensating us for 
both; but scarcely had we time to con- 
eratulate ourselves on the subject than a 
sad reverse dashed the cup of joy from our 
lips.’ At one o’clock on the morning of 
19th May it blew a “ perfect gale,” by six 
o'clock the wind had risen to a heavy gale 
from the west-south-west, which, driving the 
sea obliquely across the cove, piled it up 
in the critical corner where the derrick had 
been planted. For fourteen hours Dickinson 
watched the labour of months going to wreck 
before his eyes. At ten o’clock “a stupend- 
ous roller rushed in, struck the derrick on 
its side, and broke it off at about 20 feet 
from the heel. Thus in one crash was de- 
stroyed this child of my hopes just after it 
had arrived at maturity; a disaster which 
never would have happened if I had had 
sufficient wood to make it long enough to 
be stepped high up the cliffs, as had been 
originally intended; in a very short time 
it was dashed into six pieces, forming with 
the multifarious gear one confused mass of 
wreck.” With the derrick had gone the big 
bell, the precious air-pump, and Dickinson’s 
carefully fabricated hose-pipes. So ended 
chapter two. 

But this long-suffering hard-bitten man was 
not beaten. Before even the derrick had 
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come upon disaster he had been busy with 
his plans for a substitute. He saw that, 
placed low down as it had been, it was in- 
viting trouble from the first heavy gale to 
which it would be exposed. He had hoped 
for more than eight days of successful work- 
ing, but his ultimate success, in which he 
cherished ‘‘a rational confidence,” was not 
bound up in the fabric of any one contriv- 
ance. His mind instantly reverted to the 
idea of a suspension cable extended across 
the cove, which, slung high above the sea, 
would not be threatened by the direct destruc- 
tion which had overtaken the derrick. Dickin- 
son had made his design for the suspension 
cable before the derrick came to its end, and 
‘“in a few minutes from the period of the 
misfortune all hands were actively employed 
in the particular work selected for them to 
perform.” By this rapid turn from one ex- 
pedient to another, Dickinson not only re- 
tained the confidence of his men—who looked 
to their share in salvage as a future com- 
pensation for toil and privations endured,— 
but also diverted the minds of his workers 
from vain regrets over the massacred derrick. 

He fitted out the Brazilian launch with a 
small bell and an air-pump brought up from 
Rio early in the operations in order that 
search might at once be made for the main 
air-pump and its hose, which had gone adrift 
when the derrick was wrecked. He could 
make another big bell—and did make one— 
from the water-tanks of the Lightning, but 
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he could not replace the other precious gear. 
He was fortunate in regaining it, not much 
injured, though the bell had been battered 
flat. So that while the cable way, on which 
' the new big bell was destined to be worked, 
was in the making, the job of treasure-seeking 
could still go on with the launch. The floor 
upon which the Thetis had been broken had 
by this time been cleared of the biggest of 
the rocks, and the scattered treasure made 
easier of access. But, as always happens, 
disaster piled upon disaster, and caught in 
a heavy squall one day, those on the launch 
were compelled to let slip their bell, and 
nearly let slip their lives also. Dickinson 
now had no diving-bell at all, and had to 
make another call upon those useful water- 
tanks. By the 10th of June, however, his 
now highly expert assistants had a new small 
bell ready and the air-pump repaired, so that 
Dickinson could resume his work in better 
spirits. Meanwhile, the fixing of a bell cable 
with its attendant hawsers across the wreck 
corner of the cove was rapidly proceeding. 
Much of the work which had been done at 
so great labour on the cliffs could be utilised 
for the cable as for the derrick. 

Dickinson, though his means were still 
limited, was getting up treasure fast. His 
bellmen knew by this time all the most 
likely places, and went at the pockets like 
hounds upon a strong scent. On the 21st 
of June he shipped 127,000 dollars to the 
Bank of England in the Calypso, and was 
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nearing the day when he could claim for 
salvage upon a third of the treasure sunk. 
All this while, though much danger had been - 
faced on the cliffs and afloat, no lives had 
been lost. That by itself is proof of the 
precautions taken every day and all day to 
curb the cheerful recklessness of the British 
seaman. Llness there was and many acci- 
dents, but no deaths. His record was spoiled 
in July by the swamping of a boat, which 
cost: him the life of Moore, his borrowed 
engineer, and one of the mates. Soon aiter- 
wards Dickinson was recalled to Rio with 
his sloop, which, though heavily drawn upon 
for stores and material, had been kept by 
him ready for sea. He had for a while to 
abandon his work, leaving a party to watch 
over the plant left at Cape Frio. In his 
ship Dickinson took with him 112,000 dollars 
for his third shipment to England, making 
363,000 dollars, or not much less than half the 
original consignment in the Thetis. He was 
getting on. 

On 25th August, after absence for a month, 
he was back again at the old spot, with a 
crew much improved in health by the change 
of air and occupation. Perhaps this forced 
recall was the best thing which could have 
happened to the salvors. Their jigger sores 
had healed, and the chronic rheumatism from 
which all ratings had suffered in the wet 
season had in great measure left them. The 
LInghining was replaced in her former berth 
and state, and, as before, three-fourths of 
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the crew of one hundred and thirty-five men 
betook themselves to the shore encampment. 

By September the bell launch was at work 
again, and it was found that the floor upon 
which they had been searching, and which 
the bellmen had known to an inch, had 
become completely strange ground. The rest- 
less sea had choked up their toilsome excava- 
tions, and rolled down large rocks which had 
in former days been laboriously removed. 
But fortune, which had vainly tried to break 
the temper of Dickinson and his gallant men, 
now began to smile upon them. They stum- 
bled upon more than one rich pocket, and the 
dollars flowed upwards in encouraging quan- 
tity. ‘The suspension cable, left uncompleted, 
was brought into use, and was especially 
serviceable for clearing the sea-floor of rocks 
which hampered the operations of the launch. 
It was not until 19th October that the large 
bell could be worked direct from the cable, 
and for the first time they found themselves 
almost independent of the weather, save when 
the under-water movement was strong. Then 
troubles arose with the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, who were difficult to persuade that the 
obtrusive English had not determined to 
annex the island of Cabo Frio and erect 
fortifications upon it. We have always had 
a distressing reputation for annexing and 
fortifying other people’s islands. Dickinson, 
the ship captain and engineer turned diplo- 
matist, received a deputation of Brazilian 
officials, and sought to satisfy them that, 
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though he was beyond doubt a trespasser, 
he had no designs against the sovereignty of 
Brazil. It appeared that the hawse pieces 
of the late Thetis fitted on the cliff as blocks 
for a large cable had been mistaken for the 
grinning mouths of English guns! The visi- 
tors were offered the fullest inspection, and 
the affair ended happily with the drinking of 
mutual healths in Dickinson’s fairly ample 
stock of wines. ‘“ By the help of a good deal 
of Spanish, a little French, and less Portu- 
guese, I plumed myself,” says Dickinson, “on 
having managed the business rather credit- 
ably.” 

The cable system proved itself to be greatly 
inferior to the derrick in precision. Its elas- 
ticity, from the great distance between the 
two ends, and the weight suspended from it, 
made it extremely difficult, even with the aid 
of four guys, to land the bell exactly on any 
required spot. ‘The derrick could do this to 
a hair. Had the derrick survived for a couple 
of months, it would probably have achieved 
all that Dickinson wrung from the sea by 
launch and cable in ten months, but he “ got 
there all the same.” Stripped of his great 
machine, he forced time and the labour of 
men’s hands to serve him in its place. His 
fourth shipment of 96,000 dollars was made 
on the 26th of October, his fifth shipment 
of 65,000 dollars on the 3lst of December, 
and his sixth and last shipment of 64,000 
dollars on the 23rd of March 1832. In all 
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he raised and shipped 588,000 dollars worth 
of recovered treasure, and he made and used 
up five diving-bells. 

On the 6th of March 1832, after being in 
charge of the salvage operations for fourteen 
months, he was ordered by the admiral to 
hand over to Commader de Roos of the sloop 
Algerine. Dickinson was bitterly disappointed 
at not being allowed to complete his really 
great work. He was “ rationally convinced ”’ 
that more treasure could still be won up— 
the Algerine did recover 161,500 dollars,— 
and he wanted to be the man to do it. He 
gives one the impression of rather grudgingly 
doling out his experience to de Roos, and 
as leaving Cabo Frio with a head very 
sore. One gathers from what happened 
later that Dickinson was not a popular man 
with his brother officers, and that his suc- 
cess in establishing huge claims for salvage 
had stirred up a lot of jealousy. Even the 
admiral, who had himself done nothing, 
though he had handsomely supported Dickin- 
son, yearned to have a finger in the rich 
pie. 

So ended chapter three. Our fourth chapter 
will be brief. The scene has changed to 
London, and none of the actors appear to 
great advantage. We see Dickinson sick and 
sore, determined to fight for his rights as he 
understood them, and less adroit as a litigant 
than as a builder of derricks. We see Admiral 
Baker putting in claims as the “ principal 
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salvor,” on the ground that Dickinson had 
acted throughout under his orders. We see 
the underwriters at “‘ Lloyd’s Coffee House ”’ 
in a mood rather unworthy of them putting 
in pleas that the Navy was doing no more 
than its duty, and should not be allowed any 
salvage at all! And this after the rescue of 
749,000 dollars out of 810,000 sunk. The 
proceedings were complicated by confusion 
of agents, and one can have little doubt that 
Dickinson was preyed upon by land sharks. 
When the case reached the Admiralty Court, 
the Judge wiped out the admiral’s claim, 
declared that Captain Dickinson was the 
originator and director of the enterprise, and 
awarded the sum of £17,000 to the whole of 
the salvors—those of the Algerine as of the 
Lightning. Seeing that the salvors of all 
ranks and ratings numbered nearly four hun- 
dred persons, the amount seems inadequate 
to the service rendered. Dickinson at once 
appealed to the Privy Council on behalf of 
himself and the Lightning; de Roos of the 
Algerine, who had come in after all the brain 
work had been done, did not appeal. The 
admiral did appeal as “ principal salvor,”’ 
which seems surprising to us now; he had 
no discernible claim for salvage, which has 
always been held to be a personal service. 
The Privy Council confirmed the decision of 
the Admiralty Court, and awarded an addi- 
tional sum of £12,000 to the Lightning. This 
was on the 19th of June 1834, three and a 
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half years after Dickinson had sailed from 
Rio to do a job which no one at that time 
deemed possible of accomplishment. There- 
upon he took thought, sat down, and wrote 
a little book (now very scarce) telling us all 
about it. 
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XII. 
“OLD BEESWAX.” 


It was a fine Sunday morning, the 19th of 
June 1864. Seated upon a hill by Barnstable 
in North Devon, overlooking the noble bay, 
was a farmer who, with some lads of his, 
was working up an appetite after church for 
a mid-day dinner. Upon their ears in the 
pleasant stillness broke soft strange sounds. 
They came, as this farmer, an old friend of 
mine, told me forty years afterwards, from 
Exeter way, and they sounded “as if some 
one were beating a carpet slowly in a deep 
cellar.” “ Thicky be guns firing,” observed 
one of the lads. “Guns!” said the farmer 
doubtiully ; “where to?” Then all listened 
intently, and the soft queer thuds came thick 
and fast. Presently they descended the hill, 
and the thuds faded away. It was not until 
the Saturday following, for farmers pay small 
heed to daily newspapers, that it was learned 
what were those guns of which the faint re- 
ports had been carried on freakish sound waves 
over a hundred and fifty miles of sea and 
land. Upon that fine Sunday morning the 
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Confederate raider Alabama was fighting her 
last fight off Cherbourg with the Federal 
warship Kearsage. 

The two years’ cruise of the Alabama was 
the last of the great adventures made possible 
by the conditions of the old sea life. For 
though we are dealing in her case with the 
’sixties of the last century, separated from us 
in time by the brief span of two generations, 
she belonged in all essential respects to the 
old world of wooden sailing-ships. She was, 
as no modern box of machinery can possibly 
be, self-contained and self-dependent. She 
could repair herself, supply herself, recruit 
herself. Modern vessels are tethered to their 
bases; the Alabama had no base, and needed 
no base. What little coal she required for 
her emergency engines she picked up from 
her wandering collier or purchased for herself 
in neutral ports. But she was not dependent 
upon coal for free movement. Stores she 
bought where she could, and men she obtained 
as she asked for them. She needed little 
ammunition, for she expended little; her 
business was to raid and burn unarmed mer- 
chant vessels, not to fight except of necessity. 
She was commissioned on the high seas, and 
maintained herself on the high seas, always 
sufficient unto herself. A lone raider of the 
present day, as the Hmden did, can obtain 
coal from captured steamers, but she cannot 
replace the shells and propellants which she 
is forced to expend. The Alabama had a few 
shells, it is true, for her rifled gun, but her 
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main armament fired solid shot propelled by 
gunpowder. Though cruising within the life- 
time of many still alive, she belonged to a 
vanished past. It may be that there still 
linger among the living some few who cruised 
in her and fought in her sixty years ago. But 
Raphael Semmes, ‘“ Old Beeswax,” her cap- 
tain, comes within the list of those dead men 
whose tales one is privileged to tell. He is 
dead, and the age to which he belonged is 
dead too. The Alabama had much more 
in common with a galleon of Drake’s than 
she had with any warship of the past sixty 
years. 

Raphael Semmes was not a young man at 
the outbreak of the American Civil War, and 
nothing in his career up to then suggested 
that he possessed the heart and temperament 
of an adventurer. Yor thirty-five years, since 
he joined the United States Navy as a mid- 
shipman, his work had been mainly hydro- 
sraphical. Coast survey and the Lighthouse 
Board are dull training for a _ freebooter. 
Promotion was very slow. He was of no 
higher rank than commander in 1861, when, 
with other Southerners, he resigned his com- 
mission in regular form. His resignation was 
accepted, just as was the resignation of 
General Robert E. Lee from the United States 
Army; it was at the beginning no part of 
the policy of the North to retain the unwill- 
ing services of Southern officers. Later, of 
course, they were dubbed “ deserters” and 
‘ traitors.” Semmes came in for the addi- 
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tional label of “ pirate,” invariably applied 
in all ages by English-speaking people to 
maritime opponents who are too successful. 
This grey-haired commander, with the un- 
exciting record, discovered in himself almost 
by accident, an extraordinary flair for organ- 
ised buccaneering. He perceived that the 
South could effect nothing at sea except by 
raiding and blockade running, and he offered 
to try his hand at raiding. He was permitted 
to fit out as best he might an old packet 
steamer which no one else wanted, which 
had, indeed, been condemned as unfit for 
service. With fifty men and officers trained 
by himself, Semmes turned this old vessel— 
renamed the Sumter—into a perfect terror. 
Though she could not steam more than nine 
knots, had space for only eight days’ fuel, 
and sailed very badly because the propeller 
dragged her back, the Sumter cruised for six 
months, captured seventeen enemy vessels, 
and continuously occupied five or six Northern 
warships in looking for her. She was finally 
blockaded at Gibraltar, and abandoned by 
Semmes as of no further use. Her very suc- 
cessful cruise cost the South 28,000 dollars, 
less than the value of the least of her prizes. 
The experience gained in the Sumter was of 
the utmost value to Semmes and his officers. 
He had taken exactly the measure of his 
opponents, and learned how to make the 
business men of the North squirm through 
their pockets. He had, too, in his Swmter 
officers the trained staff which needed only 
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a better ship and a wider sea-room to give 
a dazzling display of raiding on the grand 
scale. Semmes went from Gibraltar to Eng- 
land under the British flag—leaving his Sumter 
to be sold,—and thence sailed for Nassau in 
the West Indies. There he received instruc- 
tions to commission and command No. 290, 
a ship which had been built by Lairds of 
Birkenhead to the order of agents of the 
Confederate States. 

Semmes had as yet taken no part in the 
very pretty and ingenious contrivance by 
means of which No. 290 was got out of the 
Mersey under the British merchant flag, and 
turned into the warship Alabama at the 
Azores. That was the work of Captain J. D. 
Bulloch, who had from the first been in sole 
responsibility, and had had every expectation 
of being entrusted with her command. This 
fine officer, though his disappointment must 
have been intense, handed her over to Semmes 
without a murmur of complaint. The story 
of No. 290’s escape has been told so often 
that we will do no more than refer to it. 
She had been launched on 15th May 1862, 
and the Northern representatives were put- 
ting every kind of pressure on the British 
Government to have her arrested. On 29th 
July, under a British merchant skipper— 
M. J. Butcher, R.N.R.,—without armament 
or stores, and manned by a temporary crew 
supplied by the builders, she was despatched 
by Bulloch for her “trial trip.’ It was 
quite a plausible trial trip, with the usual 
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bevy of guests, both male and female. But 
when clear of the Mersey things began to 
happen; the pilot and guests were put off 
into tugs, and No. 290 sailed at once for 
the Azores. Another vessel, the Agrippina, 
with guns, ammunition, and stores, had al- 
ready left for the same destination. On 8th 
August, Semmes with his officers arrived at 
Liverpool in the Bahama from Nassau, and 
on the 13th this vessel, having taken up more 
stores, sailed to meet No. 290 and the Agrip- 
pina at the Azores. The rendezvous was the 
island of Terceira. All three vessels were 
still British, under British shipmasters, and 
with British crews on board. From which 
will be gathered the most astonishing feature 
of the whole business: the future Alabama 
had no crew, and no hope of getting a crew, 
unless the British merchant crews of No. 290, 
Bahama, and Agrippina could be induced to 
enlist. Everything else had been provided 
for, though, without an enlisted crew, every- 
thing else was useless. Bulloch had counted 
on the sporting spirit of the British sailor, 
and, as it turned out, counted justly. But 
the risk taken staggers one even now. 
Semmes, though as yet he had no crew, 
was well supplied with officers. In all he 
had twenty-five, most of them his own trained 
and trusted staff from the Sumter, and Ameri- 
can, except two who were English. They 
were young adventurous souls, some little 
more than boys, and scarcely one of them had 
reached half their captain’s age. All save 
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one of these wardroom, gunroom, and war- 
rant officers served the whole cruise, and two 
young Germans were added at Cape Town— 
excellent men both. No. 290 was equipped 
with her guns outside the marine league at 
Terceira between 21st and 24th August, and 
then formally became the Confederate war- 
ship Alabama. ‘The ceremony of commis- 
sioning the ship was staged with great care, 
for it was designed to impress the imagina- 
tions of the merchant sailors of many nation- 
alities (except American) with the power and 
justice of the Confederate cause. Semmes 
and his officers, in their silver-grey uniforms 
—‘ with a redundancy of gold lace, quite 
dressy, yet shockingly inappropriate to marine 
traditions,’ as they are described by one of 
them, Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair—appeared 
upon the quarter-deck, and the crews of the 
three vessels ‘“‘ dressed in every description 
of merchant ship toggery,’’ were mustered by 
boatswain’s pipe. Semmes mounted a gun- 
carriage, read his commission from the Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, and his orders to 
assume command of the Alabama. The 
British colours were struck, and those of the 
Confederacy, together with a war pennant, 
hoisted. Throughout the ceremony all heads 
were bared, and at the close a gun was fired. 
Then, while the maritime sentiments of the 
onlookers remained stirred, Semmes made a 
speech. He offered the men before him, if 
they would enlist under the Confederacy, a 
good cause, plenty of excitement and adven- 
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ture, fighting upon occasion, grog twice a 
day, and abundance of pay and prize money. 
He promised payment in gold (“‘ Hear, hear !”’ 
came from several voices). Then the pay- 
master appeared on deck with a chest of 
money for advances, and the men were in- 
vited to sign articles. Whatever the men 
may have thought of Semmes’s promises, 
there was no doubt about the paymaster’s 
bulging chest, and they hastened to dip their 
fingers into it. In a few minutes Semmes got 
eighty-five of the ninety men whom he had 
addressed, and those eighty-five formed the 
Alabama’s crew. Presently they were put 
into the uniforms provided for them, and the 
officers at once began the essential work of 
smartening them up. They were no longer 
British sailors under the protection of the 
Union Jack; they had become Confederate 
“ rebels,’ with, quite possibly, halters round 
their necks. 

That shrewd Old Beeswax, a captain strict 
and well-beloved, thus comments upon his 
capture of a crew: ‘‘ The democratic part of 
the proceedings closed as soon as the articles 
were signed. The ‘ public meeting’ just de- 
scribed was the first and last ever held on 
board the Alabama, and no other stump 
speech was ever made to the crew. When 
I wanted a man to do anything after this, 
I did not talk to him of ‘ nationalities’ or 
‘ liberties ’ or ‘ double wages,’ but I gave him 
rather a sharp order, and if the order was not 
obeyed in ‘double quick’ the delinquent 
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found himself in limbo. Democracies may 
do very well for the land, but monarchies, 
and pretty absolute monarchies at that, are 
the only successful governments for the sea.” 
It was because of the stern, just strictness of 
captain and officers that the Alabama, all 
through her two years of active life, was a 
happy ship, and had no difficulty in attract- 
ing recruits. From time to time she suffered 
from desertions, but the vacant places were 
readily filled up. In the course of the cruise, 
in addition to the original complement at 
Terceira, ninety-nine enlisted, and when she 
entered upon her last battle there were on 
board twenty-six officers and one hundred 
and twenty-two men. In the whole cruise 
she lost but one man by casualty, and he 
was an officer. 

Let us take a look at the Alabama, as she 
lay anchored at the Azores after that flagrant 
breach on the part of her company of the 
British Foreign Enlistment Act. Though a 
warship, she had little fighting value. Her 
eight guns, it is true, were fairly heavy ; 
six of them were 32-pounders, and one rifled 
pivot gun threw a hundred-pounder shell 
(with a reduced charge because of the ab- 
normal recoil). But her wooden hull, built 
lightly to give speed, had small capacity of 
defence. She was essentially a sailing ship, 
and nearly the whole of her cruising was done 
under sail. With all sails set she must have 
made a pretty spectacle. She had three 
masts, and was rigged as a barkentine, which 
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means that the long lower masts carried fore 
and aft sails, and that square topsails, top- 
gallant sails, and royals were hoisted on the 
yards of her fore and main masts. Her length 
was 235 feet, and her displacement when fully 
loaded just under 1000 tons. Her engines 
of 300 horse-power could not be used except 
in emergency, because the coal bunkers per- 
mitted of no more than eighteen days’ steam- 
ing. Means had therefore been taken in her 
design to put the two-bladed propeller out of 
action when she was under sail. It could be 
quickly detached from the tail-shaft, and 
triced up in a well until it was clear of the 
water. This manceuvre took just fifteen 
minutes, and made of the Alabama a sailing 
ship with a speed of about ten knots. Her 
speed, says Semmes, was always overrated 
by the enemy. Once under sail and steam he 
got thirteen and a quarter knots out of her, 
which was her utmost speed. It sounds little 
enough now, though for her day the Alabama 
was fairly fast. Her total cost, with guns 
and equipment, was £50,000, and she did 
three million pounds worth of damage—for 
which we ultimately and most unjustly paid. 

There was nothing wild and whirling about 
the methods of Old Beeswax. He had set 
himself the job of capturing and destroying 
as much of Northern shipping as he could 
come by, and to do it with careful regard to 
the rights of neutrals and in accordance with 
international law as he understood it. He 
was no mean student of law, and actually 
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practised as a lawyer after the Civil War 
came to an end and the market for highly 
skilled buccaneering had closed down. ‘To 
belligerent ships and goods Semmes allowed 
no rights whatever. They were legitimate 
spoils of war, or, since in his case they could 
not be carried away, legitimately to be de- 
stroyed. And he would not accept as neutral 
any goods carried in enemy ships unless the 
legal proof of ownership were satisfactory. to 
him. He paid small heed to British Consular 
certificates with which Northern merchants 
sought to cover up the American ownership 
of cargoes, and explains his methods at some 
length. He always held a prize court in the 
Alabama, and investigated his captures, 
“never condemning a ship or cargo, when 
there was any claim of neutral property, 
without the most careful and thorough ex- 
amination of her papers, and giving to the 
testimony the best efforts of my judgment. 
I had every motive not to offend neutrals. 
We were hoping for an early recognition of 
our independence by the principal Powers of 
the earth, and were covetous of the goodwill 
of them all. I had, besides, the most positive 
instructions from Mr Mallory, our Secretary 
of the Navy, to pay the utmost attention 
and respect to neutral rights.’ He gives the 
text of some of the judgments of his prize 
court—all carefully recorded. His test of 
neutral ownership was whether the goods 
were shipped by neutrals to neutrals, as, for 
instance, Peruvian guano to England, or 
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whether control in once belligerent property 
had in good faith passed to neutrals—say, 
American grain to Liverpool purchasers. He 
scorned paper sales to American branches of 
British firms, and nominal transfers which 
left American shippers in control. And so 
he went on his way seizing, burning, and 
now and then releasing captures on ransom 
bond. He was compelled by circumstances 
to release a good many American ships in 
this way. Some carried undoubted neutral 
goods, and others were required by Semmes 
to relieve him of his prisoners. He treated 
Northern crews with deliberate sternness, put- 
ting the early ones in irons, for he aimed at 
frightening Northern bottoms off the seas, 
but towards passengers he was always con- 
siderate, giving up to the ladies among them 
the best accommodation in his small ship. 
He kept none, prisoners or passengers, longer 
than he could help. The number of ships 
which he captured and destroyed was fifty- 
seven, and the large number of Northern- 
owned vessels released filled his portfolio 
with ransom bonds. Writing, after the war 
was over, he offers to sell these ransom bonds 
“cheap.” Nothing short of victory for the 
South could have given them any value. 
Semmes, in his dry fashion, thanks the 
Northern newspapers for keeping him fully 
informed during his cruise in American waters 
and in the Gulf, and for supplying his ward- 
room with current literature. ‘“ I was much 
obliged,” he writes, “‘ to the editors of the 
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New York ‘ Herald’ for valuable information. 
I learned from them where all the enemy’s 


gunboats were, and what they were doing; — 


which, of course, enabled me to take better 
care of the Alabama than I should otherwise 
have been able to do. The Americans effected 
many reforms in the art of war during our 
late struggle. Perhaps this was the only war 
in which the newspapers explained before- 
hand all the movements of armies and fleets 
to the enemy.” He regularly received at this 
time what he called ““my mails.” ‘ They 
were sometimes daily and rarely less frequent 
than tri-weekly.”” He appointed one of his 
clerks postmaster, “‘and he delivered the 
mails regularly to the officers and crew—that 
is to say, the newspaper and periodical mail— 
the letters I considered as addressed to myself 
personally.” From the captured letters, for 
the most part commercial, he learned many 
things about the real ownership of cargoes 
and the shifts of Northern merchants to dis- 
guise their ownership. And “‘my young 
officers became so accustomed to their morn- 
ing’s newspaper, as they sat down to the 
breakfast-table, that if it was not forth- 
coming they would wonder what the devil 
the Alabama had been about the past night 
that she had not gotten hold of a mail.” 

Old Beeswax took the greatest care of his 
crew, and fairly takes credit to himself for 
not losing a single man from disease. He 
saw to it, aided by his surgeon, that their 
clothes were suited to the varying climates 
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through which he sailed. The ship was 
always supplied with the best of provisions, 
for it was at war with a provision-producing 
people, and almost every capture helped to 
stock the larder. All the water drunk was 
distilled on board, and, except for the pro- 
mised grog twice a day, all strong liquor was 
forbidden. The crew were frozen in the 
North Atlantic and stewed in the tropics; 
some two thousand prisoners passed through 
Semmes’s hands, yet not one man died. 
Strong measures were taken to prevent any 
spirits being brought on board from captured 
vessels. All liquor was seized by the board- 
ing officer, first locked up, and later de- 
stroyed. “We burned on one occasion a 
ship whose whole cargo consisted of French 
brandies and champagne and other wines, 
without allowing a bottle of it to be brought 
on board. . . . I was quite willing that Jack 
should drink, but I undertook to be judge of 
how much he should drink.’ As with the 
men, so with the officers. Old Beeswax, the 
benevolent and absolute monarch, declares 
that “ no officers’ mess was allowed to supply 
itself with liquor, by purchase or otherwise, 
unless by my consent; and I never gave this 
consent to the midshipmen’s mess.” 

Semmes set his hard old face—one calls 
him “old” by sea custom, though his years 
did not much exceed fifty—against idleness 
and thinking. ‘My crew were never so 
happy as when they had plenty to do and 
but little to think about. Indeed, as to the 
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thinking, I allowed them to do very little of 
that. Whenever I found I had a sea-lawyer 
among them, I got rid of him as soon as pos- 
sible, giving him a chance to desert. I re- 
served the quid and the quos, and pros and - 
cons, exclusively for myself.” There were 
plenty of amusements, artfully designed to 
.take the mind off thought. It must be re- 
collected that every captured Northern news- 
paper threatened the “ pirates” of the Ala- 
bama with the short shrift and the long tow 
appropriate to pirates, and that Semmes had 
been seriously warned in England that the 
North would not stop short of making these 
threats good should the Alabama be taken. 
The position, moreover, of most of the crew, 
as British subjects in the service of the Con- 
federacy, made their status highly irregular. 
Thought upon these things was unwholesome, 
and Semmes would have little of it. So at 
appointed times there were dances and theat- 
ricals and concerts—with a great many tem- 
porary “ladies”? in captured petticoats,— 
and the ship took on the appearance of a bear- 
garden. But it was no more than an appear- 
ance; discipline retained its perfect grip. 
At eight o’clock, when the night watches were 
set, the bell was struck and the watch called. 
“Tn an instant the most profound silence fell 
upon the late uproarious scene. The witches 
did not disappear more magically in that 
famous revel of Tam o’ Shanter . . . than the 
sailors dispersed at this ominous voice of 
authority. The violinist was arrested with 
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hali-drawn bow, the raconteur suddenly ceased 
his yarn in the most interesting part of his 
story, and even the inspiring chorus of ° Dixie’ 
(the Confederate National Anthem) died a 
premature death upon the lips of the singers.” 
At a stroke of the bell the ship’s company 
returned to duty. 

Once while at anchor in the West Indies 
Semmes had to face a sort of mutiny, and 
dealt with it in the grimly humorous fashion 
characteristic of him. It was nothing very 
serious, though firm handling was _ highly 
necessary. Men were able to get ashore and 
obtain drink, so that the strict temperance 
limit of grog twice a day had become relaxed. 
It was a drunken mutiny, and, as Semmes 
remarks, “‘not very alarming.” An officer, 
trying to stop a disturbance on the forecastle, 
was resisted, and when Semmes reached the 
deck—it was one evening, a little after sun- 
set—‘‘ there was a surly and sulky crowd of 
half-drunken sailors gathered near the fore- 
mast, using mutinous language, and defying 
the authorities of the ship. I immediately 
ordered the first lieutenant to beat to quar- 
ters.’ Discipline reasserted itself, and at the 
well-known beat of drum and shriek of fife, 
the men fell in at their guns, “ some of them 
so drunk that their efforts to appear sober 
were quite ludicrous.’ Upon this instinctive 
discipline Semmes had counted, and also 
upon the rule that the officers at quarters 
should be fully armed. The mutiny was over, 
but Jack had to be taught a lesson. Semmes, 
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passing along the men as they stood at the 
guns, picked out those who rocked most 
visibly on their feet, and had them put in 
irons. “ In this way I got as many as twenty 
disorderly fellows.” The punishment inflicted 
was the good old one of cold water, and a 
very terrible one it is. Taken one at a time, 
the drunken men were soused with quickly 
thrown buckets of water. At first they 
laughed, swore at the quartermasters who 
threw the water, and called for more. They 
were not afraid of water. But presently, 
sobered by repeated shocks, they could scarcely 
breathe. “‘ Being reduced thus to silence, 
and still the water descending upon them as 
rapidly as ever, with half-sobered brains and 
frames shivering with cold, they would now 
become seriously alarmed. Did the captain 
mean to drown them? Was this the way 
he designed to punish them for mutiny in- 
stead of hanging them at the yard-arm ? 
They now turned to me and begged me, for 
God’s sake, to spare them... . I held off a little 
while, as if inexorable to their prayers and 
entreaties, the better to impress upon them 
the lesson I was teaching them, and then 
ordered them to be released.’”’ When the 
irons were struck off the men went below 
without a word and turned in. The business 
occupied two hours, the officers and crew all 
the while standing at quarters, and never had 
to be repeated. ‘‘ This was the way,” writes 
Semmes, “in which I quelled my first and 
only mutiny on board the Alabama. It be- 
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came a saying afterwards among the sailors 
that * Old Beeswax’ was hell upon watering 
a fellow’s grog.” 

The relations between this elderly captain 
and his youthful staff of officers were delight- 
fully intimate. They were at once his body- 
guard and his family. He was the strict father 
who loves and understands; they were the 
sons who, with the humorous tolerance of 
wise youth for the absurdities of age, mingled 
laughter at his fads with infinite respect for 
his competence. From First Lieutenant Kell 
(a veteran of thirty-five) downwards they in- 
vented means to spare him by interposing 
their young strong bodies between his ad- 
vanced senility and the toils of the voyage. 
They allowed him to plan and to navigate 
and to hold his beloved prize courts—for as 
navigator, seaman, and international lawyer 
he was their acknowledged master,—but they 
would permit him to do nothing else which 
they could tear from his hands. And he, grim 
always, yet with a puckered smile about his 
eyes, let them have their way. Lieutenant 
Sinclair, who thirty years later himself wrote 
a story of the cruise, gravely describes his 
aged captain as visibly breaking up under 
the strain of responsibility. Without Kell 
and Sinclair and the other eager youngsters 
to do his work for him, poor Semmes must 
have faded out long before Cherbourg and 
the last battle were reached! But we don’t 
gather this from Semmes himself. To us he 
seems to have enjoyed every minute of the 
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cruise, and to have been as mentally and 
physically tough as the Alabama’s timbers. 
Fifty seems an immense age when one is in 
the early twenties. The name of one of the 
officers—there was but one who turned out 
badly—is not given by Semmes, and does 
not appear in Lieutenant Sinclair’s lists of 
the Alabama’s company. Semmes struck him 
off the roll just as a stern Victorian father 
might have ruled out of the Family Bible 
the name of an erring son. 

Though to Semmes’s young officers and to 
his crew—when they were allowed leisure to 
think, which was not often—it may have 
seemed that the Alabama, raiding without a 
base and incurring the exasperated and blood- 
thirsty hostility of the whole Northern Navy, 
was in daily peril of capture and destruction, 
especially during that first part of the cruise, 
when Semmes was openly operating in Ameri- 
can waters, yet, as a matter of fact, as Old 
Beeswax well knew, there was small risk and 
few dangers against which he could not amply 
provide. First, and most important, his in- 
formation was vastly better than that pos- 
sessed by the North. The Northern news- 
papers and letters which he seized not only 
told him exactly the projected movements 
of the commercial vessels he designed to 
destroy, but also the plans for his capture 
devised by Northern warships. So that he 
could almost invariably pick up his com- 
mercial prey and avoid the enemy’s cruisers. 
Once only was the information conveyed in 
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this way to Semmes seriously out of date. 
He had planned to descend upon a fleet of 
troopships fitting out at Galveston in the 
Gulf for a raid upon Texas. But before the 
date arrived for the blow Galveston changed 
hands, became Southern, and was being at- 
tacked by Northern warships. Semmes, as 
soon as he discovered his mistake, changed 
his plans, deftly drew out one of the enemy 
vessels in pursuit of his identity, sank her in 
thirteen minutes—she was the old paddle- 
wheel gunboat Hatteras,—and then retired 
in complete safety. It was a trifling affair, 
the only action fought by Semmes until his 
cruise ended at Cherbourg. Once an “old 
waggon,” as he called her, the San Jacinto, 
blockaded him at Martinique. Semmes 
laughed, departed at night under a full head 
of steam, and the San Jacinto lay “ perfectly 
innocent of our escape until the next morn- 
ing revealed to her our vacant place in the 
harbour. Her commander was even then in- 
credulous, and remained cruising off the har- 
bour for a day or two longer, until he could 
satisfy himself that I had not hauled my 
ship up into some cunning nook or inlet and 
hid her out of sight!” 

As soon as the Alabama had left the Ameri- 
can coast and the West Indies and departed 
for Brazil, the Cape, and eventually the East 
Indies, the enemy warships were deprived of 
their bases, and had to maintain themselves 
in their pursuit as Semmes did in his fight. 
Then he simply played with the enemy. 
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‘“‘ His plan,’ writes Semmes, ‘“‘ seemed to be 
first to wait until he heard of the Alabama 
being somewhere, and then to send off, post 
haste, a number of cruisers in pursuit of her, 
as though he expected her to stand still and 
to wait for her pursuers. This method of his 
left the game entirely in my own hands.” 
Semmes would arrive, say, off the coast of 
Brazil. He would reckon how long it would 
take for the news, conveyed by the released 
crew of some captured vessel, to reach Wash- 
ington. Then he allowed so many more days 
for Northern warships to reach the coast of 
Brazil. He remained peacefully at work until 
this calculated period had nearly elapsed, and 
then “‘I hauled aft my trysails and stretched 
over to the Cape of Good Hope.” There he 
found no warships, and got to work on the 
stream of commerce doubling the Cape. By 
this time the pursuing vessels had arrived off 
Brazil, learned of the Alabama’s departure 
for the Cape, and started a fresh chase. “‘ I,” 
wrote Semmes, “ quietly stretch back to the 
coast of Brazil and go to work as before. 
Voila tout! The reader will have time to 
remark by the time we get through our 
cruises how well this system worked for me, 
as he will have observed that I did not fall 
in with a single enemy’s cruiser at sea at any 
time during my whole cruise.” Except for 
Semmes, and the one or two officers who knew 
the game of hide and seek which he was 
playing, the cruise of two years must have 
become extremely dull. The capture and 
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burning of merchant vessels, and the bother 
of dealing with prisoners and passengers, 
quickly palled as a means of arousing excite- 
ment. 

It may be asked how Semmes, in this long 
lonely cruise of his, contrived to pay his way. 
He needed a good deal of money. There 
were coal and stores to be bought, officers 
and men to be paid, and the ship to be main- 
tained. He always had plenty of money, and 
—what is rather surprising—plenty of credit. 
From his prizes he took the ship’s money 
always, though never the private funds of 
crew or passengers. Valuable enemy pro- 
perty of small bulk he also kept. He acquired 
provisions and clothes in abundance from the 
same sources, and once in South Africa he 
sold for cash in English sovereigns a rich prize. 
If at any time, instead of paying hard money 
for coal, he preferred to give bills, they were, 
declared Semmes, always accepted at full 
face value. This is stronger evidence of the 
sporting spirit of the sellers of the coal— 
usually British—than of the exchange value 
of Semmes’s paper. By the time the cruise 
ended the defeat of the Confederacy had be- 
come certain, and its financial obligations of 
as little worth as were the ransom bonds on 
captured Northern shipping which Semmes 
had accumulated. 

From first to last the Northern warships 
never succeeded in interfering with the Ala- 
bama, and the fight with the Kearsage was 
not of necessity, but the deliberate choice of 
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Semmes. He came back from the East 
Indies, plying his trade all the while, and "se 
came to anchor in the harbour of Cherbourg 
because his work was done. The Alabama 
was worn out, and the cause of the Con- 
federacy for which she had raided and burnt 
was worn out too. After two years almost 
continuously at sea, the copper sheathing of 
the vessel had become so thin that it was 
daily loosening and dropping off in sheets. 
Her speed had much diminished. The fires 
in the furnaces, never, except at rare intervals, 
allowed to go out, had nearly destroyed the 
salt-encrusted boilers. Though the engines 
were used only in emergency, the water in 
the boilers was always kept warm in readi- 
ness for steam. Though he did not discover 
the fact until in action with the Kearsage, the 
Alabama’s stocks of gunpowder had deterior- 
ated until they could do little more than 
feebly spit out a projectile. It was as a 
weary and rather bedraggled sea-bird that 
the Alaban.a came to anchor for the last time 
at Cherbourg, and was received with gener- 
ous French hospitality. All the original com- 
plement of officers were still on board except 
one, dismissed for misconduct, and one who 
had been accidentally killed. More changes 
had taken place among the crew, yet a large 
number of those who had so irregularly en- 
listed at Terceira remained to fight in the 
English Channel. 

The fight was a good deal of an accident. 
Semmes had intended to go into dock for 
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repairs and refit, but the authorities at Cher- 
bourg had some doubt whether it was within 
their competence to open their docks to a 
belligerent warship. While the Emperor was 
being consulted on the point, the Kearsage 
turned up from Flushing, and Semmes, as 
weary perhaps now as was his ship, decided 
to give battle. The end had come with the 
cause of the Confederacy, and it seemed 
better that the famous raider should die, as 
she had lived, on the high seas, than rust 
ignominiously in a foreign harbour. Semmes 
comments in rather disgruntled fashion on 
the Kearsage’s equipment of “armour.” Her 
captain, Winslow, had strengthened her mid- 
ship section with lengths of anchor cable, 
disposed vertically and boxed in with deal 
boards. ‘“‘ He did not show me a fair fight,” 
grumbles Semmes, writing five years later in 
the bitterness of Southern defeat. “It was 
the same thing as if two men were to go out 
to fight a duel, and one of them, unknown to 
the other, were to put a suit of mail under 
his outer garment.” This criticism is absurd, 
unworthy of Old Beeswax, whose story we 
have been telling. Moreover, the chain mail 
of the Kearsage was not “ unknown.” Lieu- 
tenant Sinclair expresses the obviously correct 
view. ‘‘ Winslow,” he writes, “‘ for protect- 
ing his ship with chain armour, should, in 
the humble judgment of the writer, submitted 
with diffidence, be accounted as simply using 
proper prudence in the direct line of duty. 
He had not given, accepted, or declined a 
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challenge. But it was his duty to fight if he 
could, and to win. Semmes knew all about 
it, and could have adopted the same scheme. 
Winslow took every means at his disposal 
to destroy a vessel which had been a scourge 
to the United States commerce, and most 
likely banished from his thoughts all senti- 
ment of chivalry as out of place.” 

The broadside guns of the Alabama, their 
shot feebly propelled by the mouldy gun- 
powder, failed to penetrate that useful armour, 
and the one shell, a 100-pounder, which hit 
the Kearsage in a vulnerable spot declined to 
burst. So a poor fight drew to a rather feeble 
end. What would have become of Semmes 
had the English yacht Deerhound not been 
at hand to snatch him from enemy captivity 
or death one cannot say. ‘“‘I suppose Old 
Beeswax has made up his mind to drown us 
like a lot of rats,”’ growled one of the engineers 
as the water flowed into the engine-room, and 
Semmes met the reports of the ship’s condi- 
tion with a curt “ Return to duty.” In the 
end, before she sank, the Alabama’s flag was 
struck, and officers and men were ordered 
to save themselves. Semmes, whose memoirs 
reveal on every page intense hatred of the 
Northern enemy, wrote in this fashion of the 
Alabama's fate: ‘“‘A noble Roman once 
stabbed his daughter rather than she should 
be polluted by the foul embrace of a tyrant. 
It was with a similar feeling that Kell and I 
saw the Alabama go down. We had buried 
her as we had christened her, and she was 
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safe from the polluting touch of the hated 
Yankee.” 

Old Beeswax and those of his officers and 
men whom the Deerhound had saved from the 
fate of prisoners were handsomely treated in 
London. Semmes was presented by officers 
of the British Navy and Army with a decora- 
tive sword to take the place of that one which 
had gone down in his ship, and “to keep 
company with this sword a noble English 
lady presented me with a mammoth Con- 
federate flag wrought with her own hands 
from the richest silk.” It is the generous 
habit of the English people to condole with 
the under dog and to offer him the most 
luscious of bones. 

Semmes made his way back to the Con- 
federate capital of Richmond by way of Texas 
and the Mississippi, and ran the Northern 
blockade successfully for the last time. As 
a trophy of war and, maybe, as a victim, the 
North would have been glad of his capture. 
He was promoted to rear-admiral, and given 
command of the “James River Fleet,” a 
scratched-up collection of ironclads and 
wooden gunboats. Then Richmond was 
evacuated, and Semmes, after burning his 
fleet—he was a great burner of ships—left 
the sea for the land, and became a temporary 
brigadier-general. It was in both of his ranks 
that he accepted the military convention at 
the end of the war and received a guaranty 
of safe-conduct, in return for his parole to 
take no further part in hostilities, to the 
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United States. It was well for him that he 
-took the precaution to be described as rear- 
admiral and brigadier, since the paroling 
officer had no idea that the redoubtable 
‘pirate’? of the Alabama was before him, 
and that he was granting a safe-conduct to 
one who had for years been declared an out- 
law. Seven months later, in the Presidency 
of Andrew Johnson, Old Beeswax was ar- 


rested and kept close prisoner. Had he been. 


less of a lawyer, he might even then have 
been offered up as a burnt sacrifice—for him 
a singularly appropriate end. But his case 
under the Military Convention, as expounded 
by himself, was quite unanswerable. It was 
to this, rather than to the falling out of the 
Congress “‘rogues’’—as Semmes pleasantly 
puts it,—that his claim to release was con- 
ceded. Thence onward he practised as he 
had preached—as a lawyer. 

Lieutenant Arthur Sinclair, one of his 
family’? in the Alabama, sums him up— 
it seems to us justly. At any rate, it is the 
verdict upon Old Beeswax by one who had 
served him and loved him :— 

‘““Semmes’s verbal and written utterances 
manifest a bitterness of feeling towards his 
foes which are calculated greatly to mislead 
one respecting his real character. That he 
also pursued Northern commerce on the high 
seas with a vigour and relentlessness that 
seemed absolutely malignant is not to be 
denied. In a sense his heart was undoubtedly 
in his work. But he was uniformly just in 
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his decisions. He respected private property 
and private feelings. And it was the rule, 
rather than the exception, that he provided 
in the best possible way for his prisoners, 
military and civilian; and we have often 
seen that he gave them their boats and what- 
ever their ships afforded of comfort and 
luxury to get away with. This was not the 
conduct of a malevolent partisan, but dis- 
tinctly that of a generous and chivalrous foe. 
It is by his acts rather than by his utter- 
ances that a man like Semmes should be 
judged. He had a noble and a generous soul.” 

In short, if Old Beeswax was a beast, he 
was a just beast. 
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